Among others in this number: David Starr Jordan, Harr 
Carr, Hugh Johnson, Maynard Dixon, Maryland Alle 
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ON 
EVERY DRIVE 


TYLE and appearance for the “Fair- 
ways” — safety and sureness in the 
“Hazards” — Under all conditions, 

over any course, Firestone Tires mean 
maximum Mileage. The attractive new 
color combination 


ED- PBRLACK 


Side Wall Tread 


adds an exterior of elegance to inbuilt 
mileage valuesand gives atouch of strong 
individuality to the car, without 
“showy” effect. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
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‘America’s Largest E 
and Rim Makers’ 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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At home with the "am 
world’s greatest artists | 
| 





Enjoying the exquisite interpretations of the most famous singers and musicians is a pleasure 

q| which only the Victrola can afford you. 
| Only the Victrola. For the world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play | 
the music you know and like best. } 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. | 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month | 
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Important warning. Victor 
Records can be safely and satis- a 
factorily played only with Victor Y “ 
leedles or Tungs-tone Stylus Y 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor V 
Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 


To insure Victorquality, always 

look for the famous trademark, 

“His Master’s Voice.’ It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the only way to | 

identify genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records. 




















“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Frepare baby’s food according 
tothe 


Mellins Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
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For her morning 
cup of delicious 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


She knows that it is 
good, even if she doesn't 
appreciate, as the older 
members of her family 
do,the importance of our 
guarantee of purity and 
wholesomeness. 
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Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 
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Winners in the July Ad-Letter Contest 


The vacation period seemed to have had no appreciable effect upon the enthusiasm of the contestants in Sunset’ s Ad Letter Contest. 


The mails brought even more than the usual number of letters. 


This contest has resulted in, as one writer says: “making SUNSET’s adver- 


tising pages more than a ‘drummer’ knocking at the door of the customer—something more than salesmanship on paper. It has made 


them a positive creative force in the purchase of things by the busy housewives. 
That’s the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show SuNsET readers that the time and effort and money put in the advertising pages 


was for a far greater purpose than the mere adornment of the page. 
analyzed the advertisement about which they were writing. 


thing of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the advertiser is selling. 


Read the prize-winning letters—see how the writers of these letters 
Try it yourself, and you will find that not only will you have learned some- 
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First Award—Mellin’s Food 


It must be true that indiv idual desire has a great 
deal to do with the impression an advertisement 
makes upon one. To me, a mother who knows what 
it means to rear a peevish, fretful child, who appre- 
ciates what a comfort and blessing is health i in that 
trying period when baby’s diet is necessarily limited 
te pure milk, the Mellin’s Food advertisement in the 
July Sunset makes an insistent appeal. 

I need only to look at the picture of little Ruth 
Moorhouse to know that here abundant health and 
true happiness prevail, and I must believe that 
Mellin’s Food is responsible. “A typical Mellin’s 
Food Baby” leads by to believe that this child is not 
one but a type, of the th ds of 
healthy, hap; PRY EPs who are resulta” of Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk Modification, and if this is true 
then Mellin’s is a necessity in many, many homes. 


Somehow there is a ring of truthfulness about this 
advertisement. The actual photograph tells far more 
than would an artist’s drawing. The few words are 
all that are necessary. No further argument is 
needed. The very boldness,of the advertisement im-' 
presses and convinces. 

Therefore, as a mother, I feel that I am expressing 
the feminine preference in voting the Mellin’s Food 
advertisement the most pleasing, most powerful in 
the July Sunset. 

Mrs W. Wiiiarp, 2230. Hyde Street, San Francisco. 
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Second Award—Fresno County 


If you have red blood running thru your veins, if 
you are a lover of the great outdoors, if you have ever 
rambled thru the woods with a gun on your shoulder, 
if you have ever cast a line for trout from a shady nook 
along a rippling mountain stream, then the adver- 
tisement of Fresno County on page 91, in the July 
Sunset, will appeal to you at once. 


The little boy and girl fishing at the river bank, at 
the bottom of the advertisement, will remind you of 
happy school days, when you used to sneak off in the 
afternoons, to dip your feet in the cooling waters and 
try your luck at fishing. 


The hunter, returning to his camp with a’good day’s 
catch, will make your blood circulate faster with the 
remembrance of many a bead drawn on your favorite 
game. His wife preparing the evening meal in front 
of the tent under the great green dome of the forest, 
will make your mouth water for the savory meals that 
you can only enjoy in camp, after a good day’s hike 
thru the w . 


Every line of the illustration, every word of the 
advertisement, calls you to Fresno County, be it for 
farming, or be it only to spend a vacation. Your 
heart will long for this place where you can get “back 
to nature.” 

C. Hunpertmark, Paris Island, 8. C. 
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‘Libby, MiNeill & Libby, Chicago . 
Third Award—Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Libby’s Summer Suggestions! How delicious they 
appeared to me when I saw them on the inside cover 
page of the July Sunset. 

This blazing hot little mining camp had been with- 
out water for three days when the magazine arrived. 
I turned the back cover page, and in the background 
of Summer Suggestions are vacation couples boating 
—worlds and worlds of water—clear, pon spark- 
ling—how I longed to trail my fingers through it, and 
revel in it. Then coming to luncheon in the fore- 
ground, on the flower-shaded veranda is another 
vacation couple—and how inviting that luncheon— 
deviled ham, Graham bread, veal loaf, dried beef, 
boneless chicken, mixed sweet —, or olives, 
coupled with flaky sandwiches and iced tea—your 
choice for the asking; how beautifully the table is 
laid—truly a Libby Luncheon. I delight in the lilt 
of those Ls, they sound as alluring as the tinkle of the 
ice in the tea. 

Truly here is pictured perfection. Every detail has 
been studied and fitted carefully into the scene— 
nothing lacking, nothing superfluous. Explanation 
can be omitted with impunity—the illustration 
speaks. It is only necessary to name the viands, and 
the feat is accomplished. Anyone who enjoys first 
class summer dainties is going to gaze with longing 
eyes on that dainty table and then what? Hurry 
right off to purchase some of those self-same illus- 
trated articles and enjoy a feast, the desired result of 
Summer Suggestions expertly presented. 

Suste B. Case.z, Courtland, Arizona. 

















AW A R DS O F M E R [T—2 addition to the prize-winning letters above, the letters by 7. W. McAllister, Richmond, Ohio, on the Hamilton Watch and 
Margaret Viola Sherlock, 495 Valencia Street, San Francisco, on the Gillette Safety Razor advertisement, were selected as worthy of 
especial mention and the special cash awards of five dollars each. 











FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest ot 
Sunset Magazine readers in the 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements aaiee 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

/hat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 





RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of rsanuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days aftet 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a es of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 
Above are the prize-winning letters in the July Con- 
test. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in July. Study them as models 
for as letter. 
Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the September Sunset must reach us not later 
than September 20th and the awards will be announced in 
the November issue of Sunset. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE OSCAR SEAGLE 
Brilliant Belgian Eminent American 
_ Baritone Baritone © 
(Singing exclusively for the Columbia) Ancient Zinke and Nakeres, Forerunners of the Military Band (Singing exclusively for the Columbia) 


ECORDS that vibrate with life, 

reality; that thrill you with the 
living voice of the artist—those are 
Columbia Double-Disc Records. 


The stirring glories of Graveure’s splendid 
baritone; the charm of Seagle’s tonal purity; the ; 
beauty of Fremstad’s dramatic soprano—and of — 
Nielsen—Matzenauer—Macbeth—are poured forth 
aglow with the spirit and fire of the living artist. 





To hear the Columbia Records of a great artist 
is to hear the artist hzmself—in voice, intonation, 
feeling, personality. The record zs himself—and all 
of himself—if it is a Columbia Double-Disc Record. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia 


Records 
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BOND DEALERS HITHERTO 

HAVE DONE _ BUSINESS 
with not more than one per cent of 
the population. In the Far West 
their clients have been less than one 
per cent of the population. The 
Westerner with $2000 to $5000 left 
the money in the savings bank. No 
other part of the country shows as 
large per capita savings bank de- 
posits as the Far West. Why? 
Because the average small capitalist 
does not know about bonds. But he 
is learning. He wants to get more 
than 3% and 4 per cent on his 
money. He wants to buy bonds, 
but he does not quite know how to 
go about it. There are thousands 
of these new investors, none of 
them ever reached by any financial 
mailing list, who are thinking about 
bonds, considering the purchase of 
securities. Many of them are turn- 
ing to Sunset Magazine for advice 
and guidance, because SuNsET has 
their confidence. Easterners, too. 
They want the higher Western in- 
terest rates. 

Space on the financial pages of 
Sunset is open only to reliable in- 
vestment houses of established 
reputation. Firms of this char- 
acter desirous of widening the 
circle of their clients are invited to 
correspond with the Advertising 
Manager, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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Western Finance 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. We ape sta to accept only the 
8 0 ibl 


and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 
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0/ CALIFORNIA STREET 
v | ri IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Meet all the requirements of conservative investors. 
They are secure, convenient, and pay the largest 
amount ofinterest consistent with safety. California 
Street Laws, under which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effectfor overtwenty years and are therefore 
time tried and dependable. 

Denominations range from $25.00 up, and therefore 
give the small, as well as the large investor the same 
advantage as to security and interest return. We offer 
only carefully selected issues that have been purc 
for our own account. 

Exempt from taxation. 

Price par and accrued interest. 

Write for circulars; they will interest every investor 
who wants 7% and safety. 

-THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 
neorporated 105 


ad 1905) 
1230 Hibernian Bldg., 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















6% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 
Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 
Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for booklet. 














Gold, Silver, Copper 


Arizona, Nevada, California 
The mining industry in these States is working 


on a bigger le than ever before. Production, 
profits and dividends have shown remarkable 
growth. 

The Mining Press is an independ paper, 
giving the news of the mines operating in the 
various mining Districts of these States. 

A three months’ trial subscription will be sent 
to you free upon request. 

Write for it today. 





THE MINING PRESS 
514 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Business in the Far West 


By Leland W. Peck 


HE sensational reduction in the 

wheat crop announced by the 

Department of Agriculture early 

in August caused a broad smile in 
the Far West. The yield of the Far West 
showed no decrease, and the slump in the 
Middle West, the damage to Canadian 
wheat by rust, hail, wind and frost 
merely served to increase the cash value 
of the Far Western crop. Owing to high 
freight, lack of bottoms and compara- 
tively low prices, approximately 10 mil- 
lion bushels of the 1915 wheat harvest 
had been carried over in the Pacific 
Northwest, the holders of which were 
handsomely rewarded for their faith. 
Barley, an important Far Western crop, 
likewise was Reucie benefited by the 
rise in prices. 

The Far Western acreage of sugar beets 
was larger by 100,000 than the 1915 
acreage and 1915 was the banner beet- 
sugar year. The nation’s output of beet 
sugar will probably reach 960,000 short 
tons compared with 874,000 tons in 1915, 
the Far West supplying seventy per cent 
of the output. 

With hogs bringing 9 cents a pound, 
cattle at 7 and sheep at 5% cents, with 
wool at extraordinary heights and with 
an export demand for dairy products, the 
live-stock industry throughout the Far 
West is as healthy as a newly minted 
dollar. 

A year ago the fruit industry of the Far 
West held its aching head. Markets 
everywhere were demoralized, shipments 
barely returned the cost of freight and 
harvesting. This season, owing to a short 
fruit crop throughout the country coupled 
with extraordinary high buying power, 
scores of orders for fruit of all kinds re- 
main unfilled. Shipments from the Far 
Western states are higher by twenty per 
cent and prices show an average increase 
of forty per cent. Prunes in 1915 brought 
$70 a ton; in 1916 they are selling at $100; 
raisins are up $10 to $15 a ton; dried 
apricots are up $70 a ton. Pears are 
bringing record prices; plums, nectarines, 
grapes, peaches and other varieties have 
filled the growers’ pockets. The unprec- 
edented hot spell in the East added $1 
a box to the value of the heavy crop of 
Valencia oranges and lifted the price of 
lemons $3 a box. Beans hit the ceiling 
when the National Guard mobilization 
increased the drain upon a supply dimin- 
ished by a small Michigan crop. Even 
the apple crop, thanks to saner market- 
ing methods and heavy heat damage in 


Eastern and Middle Western orchards, 
promises to bring the best prices in four 
years. 

A year ago California crude oil was 
bringing 40 cents at the well. Today the 

ase price is well above 60 cents a barrel. 
The cement industry is working at fair 
speed. And the crop of winter tourists 
in the Southwest promises to be excep- 
tionally heavy and luscious. 

Copper is now being sold for more than 
25 cents a pound for delivery in Novem- 
ber, an indication that the stupendous 
mining activity will continue inte 1917. 
Lead has risen from an average of $90 
to $120 a ton. Zinc, of course, has con- 
tinued on the down-grade, though it 
still is $60 a ton above normal. 

Lumber prices are far ahead of 1915 
quotations, yet the condition of the 
Pacific Northwest’s basic industry is not 
wholly satisfactory. Prices have been 
maintained through curtailment in pro- 
duction rather than through increasing 
demand. While the recent drop in off- 
shore marine freights, plus the develop- 
ment of a new, very economical type of 
lumber vessel using both sails and Diesel 
auxiliary engines, must inevitably stimu- 
late exports, the reduced crops of the 
Middle West are liable to depress lumber 
consumption in that important territory. 
Yet the reconstruction needs when peace 
comes should give a remarkable impetus 


‘to Northwestern lumber mills. 


This summary of conditions in Far 
Western agriculture, mining and lumber- 
ing indicates a healthy, sound condition 
of the territory. If demand and prices 
had been equally high six years ago, the 
Far West would have indulged in the 
wildest boom of its young life. But it has 
learned wisdom. The Far West is boom- 
ing nothing; it is speculating neither in 
town lots and acreage nor in timber lands 
and mining shares. Instead of blowing 
the film of prosperity into Zeppelin size, 
it is going along sedately, starting few 
new enterprises, building only for im- 
mediate needs, leaving subdivisions alone, 
saving its money against future necessi- 
ties. No matter what may come the Far 
West is fully prepared to meet any even- 
tuality. This sane preparedness should 
give the owner of Western securities a 
feeling of contented safety. Whatever 
froth—air and water—was left in Western 
securities by the boom that ended in 1913, 
has been,removed. Financially and in- 
dustrially the Far West was never in 
sounder health than it is today. 
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Spending Money to Reduce 
Selling Prices 


F you were going to give a 
large entertainment, you 
wouldn’t go out personally 
and deliver a hundred or so 
invitations verbally, would 


_you? Of course, you would 


have them engraved and 
mailed to your guests. 

You would in this way 
spend money to save money 
and time, which is also money. 

Any man who has anything 
to sell has the problem of get- 
ting his invitation to buy be- 
fore the largest 


that person in any other way. 
Advertising increases the 
keenness of competition so that 
prices are forced downward. 
It would not be possible to 
produce a lead pencil for two 
cents, a tube of paste for ten 
cents, a collar for twelve and 
a half cents, were it not for 
the force of advertising in cre- 
ating a wide demand, permit- 
ting quantity production and 
labor-saving machinery, thus 
cutting costs. 
There are other 





possible number 
of prospective 
buyers. 

The larger the 





ne This article—one of a series to Advertise 
num b er h e in Advertising—was written for the Asso- 


reasons why you 
should insist on 
the advertised 
product. 

The purpose of 


terests, the more |  <iated Advertising Clubs of the Worle | most advertising 


units he can oy 


(headquarters Indianapolis) by 


is to establish the 


make, and the an Gree. | reputation of a 
lower his produc- President, name. In order 
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ing cost descends. 





to live up to that 





So he takes the 

quickest method of reaching a 
large number of people—print- 
ing advertising. 

If anyone tells you he is able 
to sell you his goods at a lower 
cost because he had no adver- 
tising expense, laugh at him. 

Advertising reduces sales 
expense, because a single ad 
calls on thousands, while a 
salesman can call on one or 
two. Advertising reaches an 
individual at less than 1% of 
the cost of telling the story to 


reputation, defi- 
nite standards of quality must 
be maintained in the product. 
It must live up to the claims 
of the advertisement. Faking 
or misrepresentation cannot 
stand the light of publicity. 

Advertising is your protec- 
tion and safeguard. It points 
out the lines of goods of whose 
quality you can be sure. 

Write us for free booklet. This 
is written for buyers like yourself 
and every man or woman who 
buys any kind of commodities 
will find it profitable reading. 
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Here’s a 


$3,500Cash Picture 


Honest—for it may lead you 
to play the picture-naming 
game offered everybody every- 
where, and you may win your 
share of the $3,500 cash prizes, 
given in 419 awards. Here’s 
a fascinating pastime anyone 
can play, an idle-hour amuse- 
ment that may bring you 















































$1,250 cash, first prize. 
Open to All, Without 





Obligation or Expense 








$1,250.00 Ca 
625.00 Ca 
350.00 Ca 
250.00 Ca: 
150.00 Ca 
100.00 Ca: 
75.00 Ca: 


First Reward 

Second Reward - - - - 

Third Reward 

Fourth Reward - - - - 

Fifth Reward 

Sixth Reward 

Seventh Reward - - - - 

Eighth Reward 

Ninth Reward 

10th to 24th Rewards, 
each $2.50 

25th to 419th Rewards, 
each $1.50 

419 Cash Rewards in all, 
aggregating 


37.50 Ca 
592.50 Ca 
$3,500.00 Ca: 


60.00 Cash 
20.00 Cash 


See that picture above? It is an object lesson, to 
show you how to play the Book Title Picturegame. Suppose 
you had the alphabetical list of book titles, available to every- 
body, and wanted to find the best title there for this picture. 
You would glance through the list, and probably pick out for 


consideration such titles as: 


Message of Man, The 
One Clear Call 


Then you would discard the poorer titles, 
and keep the best one for submittal as your choice. Well, 
you wouldn't know that the telephone call was a clear one, 
and you wouldn't know whether a man or woman was at the 
other end of the line, so you would, by the process of elimina- 
tion, choose “‘ Te! lephoning”’ ‘as the best title for the picture. 
It is an excellent title, for it‘tells just what the scene shows. 


One Woman to Another 
Telephoning 


That’s how the Picturegame is played. 
There are 32 clear, plain pictures, to which you submit titles 
chosen from the alphabetical list. Those — submit the ond 
that fit the pictures best, receive the $3,500 in‘cash. In 
of ties for any prize, the full award tied for will be paid a 
tying contestant! 


Send in the Inquiry Form below, and we will 
gladly send you an ill g you 
just how to play and play well, with Rules, and everything 
there is to know concerning the game. CLEVE R 
STORIES, which offers you this enthralling amusement in 
connection with Today's Magazine, presents it as the ideal 
entertainment for spare moments, an exhilarating merry- 
maker that can bring you a small cash fortune for playing. 
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= i $3,500 CASH INQUIRY FORM 
sh Publisher, CLEVER STORIES, 

sh Printing Crafts Bldg., 8th Ave. and 34th St., 
sh New York, N. Y. 

sh Kindly send me, by return mail, full explana- 
tion showing me how to play the $3,500 Book 
Title Picturegame, with Rules telling me how 
tocompeteexpenselessly ,object lesson pictures, 
sh helps, and every other necessary instruction. 


sh 
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“Rivalry in arms sooner or 


Some pertinent, forceful s 





ENGLAND’S PREPAREDNESS 


later must dissolve in war.” 


tatements by David Starr 


Jordan on the dangers of an excess of preparedness. 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Honolulu, T. H. 

I have been intending to write you ever 
since you changed the form of your Maga- 
zine to tell you how much more conven- 
ient the new form is. It lies open handily 
and is easier to hold. 

The story called “The Californiacs” 
pleased me mightily, as I am an old Cali- 
fornian myself, and as for the beautifully 
colored pictures they fill me with longings 
for the sight of the originals. When I 
read one of your subscribers was shocked 
at the eS te picture cover, and trans- 
ferred the remainder of her subscription 
to a friend, I was reminded of the story 
of the girl who was very fond of dress 
and furbelows until she experienced 
religion, when she told her friends she 
found her ribbons and flowers were drag- 
ging her down to hell, so she gave them to 
her sister! 

It’s funny how differently your many 
subscribers view the Magazine. For my 
part, and my husband agrees, I think it 
1s very interesting and readable and is 
one ps fos favorites out of the many we 
take. ;  & 2 


Riverside, California. 

Your “poke” at Henry Ford certainly 
does me good. I most willingly give him 
full credit for all he has accomplished, but 
when he is hailed near and far as a great 
philanthropist because he gives back 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the four 
or five hundred per cent profit he has 
taken—and his givings will come nearer 
five per cent than twenty-five per cent— 
well, I am glad to see some magazine that 
isn’t blinded by the mere dazzle of many 
millions, nhc § up and take a crack at 
him. 

After examining the Ford Co’s finan- 
cial statement, the 1 impression is not how 
much Henry Ford has given, but de- 
cidedly how much he has taken—just 
because he didn’t have to sell for less, he 
didn’t. ARTHUR E. CuiLps. 


Petaluma, California. 

I have taken the Sunset for several 
years and it finds a welcome whenever it 
arrives at our house. I have enjoyed the 
articles under “The Pulse of the Pacific” 
and while, of course, I have not agreed 
with them all, I think SuNsET is always 
reasonable and have admired the articles 
with which I did not agree. But I was 
very much surprised and rather grieved 
to read in a recent SuNSET the very 
unjust article ““The Size of Henry Ford. 

The thing that Ford has demonstrated, 
the Brotherhood of Man, is larger than all 
other things combined and would settle 
most of the world’s great problems. 
Don’t you think so yourself? 

When we have done for the world what 
Ford has done, then we may have the 
right to make our criticisms. 

i A Sunset FRIEND. 
Chicago, IIl. 

I am more than glad to renew my sub- 
scription to Sunset. It has been mile 
now for six years. I want to say that 
think the new style advent makes it a 
dandy magazine. . CONNELL. 
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Fairy Soap is most refreshing and agreeable for 
toilet and bath use. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is made of choicest.materials; it lathers freely and 
cleanses easily in any kind of water; Fairy Soap floats. 
Each cake is kept clean and sweet by the dainty tissue 
wrapper and the individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleasing qualities, 
Fairy Soap costs but 5c. 


The floating oval “‘Have you a little 
cake fits the Fairy in your 
hand . home?” 





‘*The Mountain’’ 


In Seattle they used to insist that its name was “Mt. Rainier’’; in the sister city of Tacoma they were equally insistent 

that it was “‘Mt. Tacoma.” Neutrals called it ““Mt. Tacoma-Rainier” or “Mt. Rainier-Tacoma”’ in a fine but futile 

endeavor for peace. Meanwhile the mountain stood with golden lights and purple shadows resting upon its eternal 

crest, unshaken by the tiny tumult at its foot. Now there is a flag of truce floating white as the peak in the blue sky 

over Puget Sound. The hatchet-edged words are buried and the worshipers of “the mountain that was God” to the 
Indians make pilgrimages together up the solemn forest aisles to ‘The Mountain” 
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Across the Editor’s Desk W 


EADERS, gentle and otherwise, continue to 

address this office, frankly and_ fearlessly. 

That is as it should be—as it must be, indeed. 

The day that there are no more such letters in 

the mail, this desk must be cleaned off and sent to the 

dealer in junk. The job will be over. Meanwhile the 
grateful cry is: still they come. 


R. TOM W. WINDER, of Oak Park, IIl., who 

‘& ably edits and publishes Winder’s Travel Maga- 

zine but who is not known to us otherwise, comes across 
with an editorial bouquet: 


“There is always a feeling of intense curiosity prevalent 
in the office of Travel along about the first of the last of 
the month—SunsET, THE Pacrric MonTHLY, time—as to 
whether that peerless magazine will continue to maintain 
its reputation, i. e., ‘that the latest issue is always better 
than the one before.’ It never fails! No matter to 
what heights of literary excellence the ‘one before’ at- 
tains the succeeding one seems to knock out the props and 
is just a little better than the best. It is wonderful how 
those Pacific Coast fellows keep pushing Sunset ahead. 
Will they never say, ‘This is good enough,’ and then keep 
the magazine on that standard?” 


To which we modestly reply, in the words of a forgotten 
poem: “No, thank you, Tor!” 

We cannot reply, however, to an otherwise reader 
who sends an unsigned postcard from St. Louis: 


“Just now bought a copy of your new Sunset! It is 
not only a Sunset but a Shadow of its former self and 
perfectly—im possible. No more of the new creations 
for me. Your last went right away into the Ash Box 
where it belongs. It’s awful!’ 


If we but knew who that reader is we would give him 
the soft answer that turneth away wrath. Instead of 
arguing with him the superior intelligence of Mr. 
Winder we would remind him of the rising value of 
paper and gently suggest that he cheat the Ash Box of 
its prey. He has to pay the Ash Man, probably, to 
weer the Ash Box while it is not impossible nowadays 
to be paid for permission to remove old paper at the 
tune of something like $10 a ton. We wish that the 
scornful postcard had been accompanied by a scornful 
return of the magazine. We are not scornful. Every 
little bit helps. 

So they come. Our readers would seem divided 
naturally into two classes: those who continue to buy us 
because they like us and those who won’t buy us again 
because they don’t like us. But here comes an entirely 
new type, a man, in Ohio, who won’t buy us because 
he likes us too much! 


“Quite recently I received your letter asking why my 
name was not on your subscription list. Let me assure you 
it is not from a lack of interest. 

“For a long time I purchased Sunset at the news stand. 
Then I subscribed for it by the year. The pictures and 
stories were so enticing that I became restless with a 
desire to visit these many wonderful places and live some- 
where in the marvelous West. 


“To follow this desire has not been possible and I con- 
sidered a continuance of the monthly perusal of SUNSET 
MacazinE to be out of harmony with the conditions of 
life under which it is necessary for me to live.” 

What can we do in such a case? Any improvement 
only makes it more hopeless. We can’t even send him 
the magazine with our compliments; he wouldn’t dare 
read it. Perhaps some public-spirited reader, with an 
eye to colonizing the West with those who are Western- 
ers at heart, would like to bid for this man. We should 
be glad to see him come west for reasons quite apart 
from the desire for another constant reader. 


} ss JORDAN ’s contributions to his regular monthly 
page “What of the Nation?” do not always ac- 
cord with the editorial opinion of this office. Quite 
frequently “The Pulse of the Pacific” will be found 
beating an entirely different measure. Yet Dr. Jordan’s 
is admittedly a national voice and it is raised from the 
western edge of the nation. Its utterances in these 
pages form a vital part of the mission of this magazine— 
an authoritative reflection of the life and thought of 
the Sunset country. And whether readers agree with 
his doctrines or not, they might well be in accord with 
an estimate of the man himself, as expressed in a com- 
ment recently noted: 

“The unofficial peace conference of the American 
Union Against Militarism to avert, if possible, war with 
Mexico, sounded wildly quixotic when it was proposed and 
apparently it had lost none of its quixoticism when it 
reached Mr. Bryan. Mr. Frank P. Walsh likewise with- 
drew. But Dr. David Starr Jordan, who was traveling 
and only got the invitation through the newspapers, rose 
to the occasion with a simplicity and courage which mark 
him as a great man. Waiving all ceremonies, he wired his 
acceptance, left the train, turned his back on a string of 
engagements, and started straight for El Paso, straight 
for unconcealed local hostility and the cheap jibes of 
the press of the entire country. At that crisis it was David 
Starr Jordan who forced pacifism into existence as one of 
the factors of the situation. The newspapers had to 
reckon with him day by day and every day they recounted 
his movements they increased the tide of telegrams and 
letters pouring in upon the White House protesting against 
war with Mexico.” 


wae ALLEN lives in Portland, Oregon, 
but she knows Tahiti like a book. . Perhaps she 
has not been in Tahiti long enough to believe everything 
she reads in that book, but she knows white people 
there who do believe many things that she does not 
believe—yet. She acknowledges the subtle influence 
of the native familiarity with ghosts. Even the ghost 
dogs who chase ghosts—bloodless bloodhounds—are 
not so very funny to her. But, of course, Mrs. Allen 
does not believe the story of Sallie Lombard in the 
peculiar gripping tale she contributes to this number. 
The point is that Sallie, herself, is no myth and Sallie 
really believes that story. Mrs. Allen says: “If an 
intelligent woman like the real Sallie comes to believe 
such things through residence in Tahiti, perhaps I’m 
better off in Oregon!” 
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OTH the children and their elders realize how much they think of Ivory 
Soap when they find it in other bathrooms away from home. 


Like meeting an old friend in a distant city, the sight of the familiar Ivory 
where all else is strange is a great satisfaction. 







Then the snow-white cake looks whiter than ever. The natural pleasing odor 
seems sweeter than before. The copious bubbling lather feels softer, smoother 
and milder. The bath and toilet seem more grateful than at home. 








Ivory Soap is as necessary to the comfort of millions of people as food, furni- 
ture and clothes. Nothing can take its place because there is no substitute for 
the Ivory purity, the Ivory mildness, the Ivory lather, the Ivory quality. 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada y 
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What of the Nation? 


Pacifism and the Presidency—The Mexican Revolution 


PACIFISM AND THE PRESIDENCY 
R. ROOSEVELT is reported to 
have said the other day, on the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes, 
that “the only difference be- 
tween the two nominees a barber could 
remove in ten minutes.” 

This statement involves a profound 
truth. Mr. Hughes was nominated be- 
cause the body of the people have the 
serious belief that the foreign policy he 
would represent would be in all essential 
respects, identical with that of Mr. 
Wilson. He would honorably keep us out 
of war. 

The people at large are in no mood for 
antics or heroics so far as our foreign 
policy is concerned. They uphold the 
protest against violations of international 
law which directly concern us, and they 
will not fight against Germany nor Mexico 
nor any other nation for the acts of their 
war-mad groups nor at the drop of the 
hat of any war-mad group of our own. 
The conception of honor which makes 
war inevitable is found in the duellist’s 
code and is unworthy of a civilized nation. 

In the matter of foreign relations, Mr. 
Wilson sails an uncharted sea. Every 
day matters may arise for which history 
furnishes no adequate precedent. Minor 
mistakes he may have made, in dealing 
with Germany or Great Britain, as well 
as with Mexico. But these errors, if such 
they be, have doneno permanent mischief. 

Mexico is giving promise of ability to 
solve her own problems better than we 
could solve them for her. The Panger- 
manist faction in the Imperial councils, 
the group which plunged Germany into 
war and made “scrap paper’ of inter- 
national obligations, is out of power and 
in spite of a temporary recrudescence, 
seems permanently discredited. The 
fact that our nation stands out of the 
conflict on a basis of international law 
and of friendship with all peoples, will 
bank very large when the final settle- 
ment comes. 

If we wish to find valid reasons for vot- 
ing against Mr. Wilson, and I admit that 
there are some, we must not look for 
them in his foreign policy, for no one has 
yet suggested anything better. That he 
has, with honor, kept us out of war, our 
people will hold to his credit. That Mr. 
Hughes under like conditions would 
probably do the same thing is the great 


—Salvage 


By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


reason why the rank and file of his party, 
against the will of the “old guard,” in- 
sisted on nominating him. 

It is easy to sneer at the pacifist in a 
world which has become war-mad. But 
no man who 1s not believed to be pacifist 
at heart, can, in these days, be elected 
president of the United States. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


HE revolution in Mexico was an up- 
rising against the very same type of 
medieval wrongs which provoked the 
French Revolution more than a century 
ago. The Mexico of Porfirio Diaz had 
its land in the possession of a few thou- 
sand persons, whose ancestors gained the 
titles through favoritism. The people 
were serfs, fixed to the land through 
debts beyond their power to liquidate, 
aid a few cents a day through group 
ie or padrones. Huge estates were 
in the hands of religious societies. There 
were no free schools worth the name, no 
sanitation, and no outlook. The munic- 
ipalities lost their freedom to act, being 
controlled by political chiefs, “‘jefes 
oliticos” appointed by the president. 
Meanwhile enormous concessions, run- 
ning into millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions, had been granted to foreigners, in 
most cases with no consideration of any 
consequence. While Mexico is rich al- 
most beyond compare in natural resources, 
oil, metals, agriculture, forests, no part 
of this wealth reached the Mexican peo- 
ple. It was all absorbed by “Cientificos,” 
“Clericos,” Concessionaires, bankers and 
foreign corporations, British, American 
and German. Some day, perhaps, an 
International Judicial Commission may 
have to decide on the validity of these 
holdings. 

Meanwhile revolutions cannot go back- 
ward. Mexico can no more go back to 
the days of Porfirio Diaz than France to 
the days of Louis XV. When the lid is 
off the brigand comes to the surface. 
The lid of justice was off in the days of 
Diaz and Carranza has not been able to 
get it put back. Meanwhile a great 
wound must heal from within. It is not 
for Carranza or any other leader to re- 
deem Mexico. It is a problem for the 


Mexican people, and at it they are work- 
ing assiduously. In the state of Yucatan, 
2400 free schools exist now, as against 
200 in 1914. In Yucatan, the great es- 
tates have been purchased and divided 
among small farmers, these. forfeiting 
their titles if they fail to cultivate the 
land. Prohibition has been introduced 
into some states and baseball and 
“pelote” have taken the place of bull- 
fights. The “Jefe Politico” has been 
everywhere abolished, and everywhere 
the “Municipio” or township is rising to 
be a center of local development. Four- 
teen of the twenty-seven states are fol- 
lowing the example of Yucatan. Notable 
among these are Michoacan, Vera Cruz, 
Jalisco, Queretaro and Aguas Calientes. 
The regions in more or less discord are 
the boundary states, as Chihuahua and 
Tamaulipas, the mining states where 
thousands of men are out of employment 
suffering from hunger until railways, 
mines and smelters reopen, and the state 
of Morelos, where the untamed Indian, 
Zapata, has expelled or extirpated all 
property owners, Spanish or foreign. 
Our journals pay little attention to these 
matters; as a Mexican leader has ob- 
served, they give more notice to a chance 
holdup of a train than to the regenera- 
tion and pacification of a whole state. 

So far as I can see, there are but three 
ways of helping—to give sympathetic, in- 
telligent observation to her problems, to 
loan money or credit on terms not ruin- 
ous to the borrowers, and most important, 
to give efficient help to her system of 
education. 


SALVAGE 


ro opinion still turns toward the 
idea that whatever military bills are 
passed, tending towards getting us in 
the fighting class, should have a rider to 
this effect, as phrased by Oscar T. Crosby: 

“If at any time before the total sum 
hereby appropriated shall have been 
expended or contracted to be expended 
there shall have been established with the 
codperation of the United States of 
America an international tribunal or a 
number of such tribunals capable of 
functioning as a substitute for war, then 
any unexpended balance of this appro- 
priation shall be returned to the treasury 
and the program of defense herein pro- 
posed shall be suspended.” 
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The “Conquest” of Mexico 


How Is It to Be Made and Who Is to Make It? 


Clinical 


Notes at the Bedside of the Patient 


VERY old lady with a home rem- 

edy and nobody to feed it to can 

sympathize with Uncle Sam. Un- 

cle knows just what would cure 
Mexico and has the dose all poured out 
into the spoon: but Mexico won’t take 
the dose. Mexico only turns over in bed 
and groans, “Aw, lemme alone.” 

In his exasperation Uncle Sam is un- 
decided whether to grab the patient’s 
nose and force the herb tea down or let 
him die, dern him. 

We Americans have an extraordinary 
instinct for giving unasked-for advice 
which we hand out with the serene con- 
viction that we are the most aloof, the 
most detached and the most disinterested 
of all spectators. And that we are duti- 
fully answering the call of Providence. 

Sometimes we mistake other noises for 
the call of Providence. Once upon a time 
we sent Mr. Morgan Shuster over to show 
England and Russia how to reform Persia, 
only to discover that, for a number of 
good reasons, England and Russia did not 
want Persia reformed. 

Some kind of a noise seems to have 
come across the Mexican border to us. 
We are inclined to think it is the sum- 
moning voice of Providence. Well, but 
is it? 

In the opinion of our military men, it 
is a call for us to teach Mexico the lesson 
of expert military efficiency. Wherefore, 
as a first step toward answering this call, 
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By Harry Carr 


they have accomplished about the most 
inefficient, unbusinesslike and inexpert 
mobilization of troops that ever threw 
military expertsintohysterics. They have 
assembled batteries without any ammuni- 
tion, cavalry without any horses and in- 
fantry that can’t walk. 

Before we really make up our minds 
that we are called upon to rush in and 
dose this sick man, it would be well to 
look over the fever chart of the patient. 


NDER Porfirio Diaz, Mexico had a 
kind of lop-sided prosperity that was 
highly beneficial to foreign investors and 
rich landholders, but tough on _peons. 
It was the prosperity of the feudal ages. 
In Diaz days whenever any worthy 
citizen began to think about revolutions 
and to fidget in his chair, a conference was 
held at Chapultepec. One of two ver- 
dicts was passed. He was either sum- 
moned to the City of Mexico and given a 
good job under the Federal government 
where he could be watched and suffocated 
with prosperity or he was lined up in front 
of a fring squad. 

The late Major H. T. Lee told me of an 
election he once witnessed in Hermosillo 
during the Diaz régime. The ballot box 
was in charge of a sergeant and a squad 
of soldiers. Nobody seemed to be voting, 


and Major Lee remarked upon that 
fact. anc the sergeant remarked 
to his corporal with an air of one resolved 
to do his full duty, “Jose, take two soldiers 
and go out and get some voters.” Jose 
saluted and sallied forth, soon to return 
with a small herd of sovereign voters who 
dropped their ballots into the box and 
were chased out again. 

Diaz was followed by Francisco Ma- 
dero, an honorable Mexican patriot with 
a clouded mind. When interviewed on 
matters of state, President Madero would 
interrupt the conference by sidling over 
into a corner of the room and talking with 
spirits. At other times he would leap up 
from his desk and rush around and around 
in circles like an agitated chicken. He was 
murdered and Gen. Huerta, an Indian, 
took his seat at the head of the Mexican 
government. Huerta was a man of great 
force—in the morning. He was a hard 
drinker. In the morning he was a clear- 
sighted able soldier-statesman. In the 
afternoons he was a half-drunken Indian 
liable to do anything. No one knows 
how well he might have succeeded with 
Mexico had not Washington staggered an 
amazed world by announcing that Gen. 
Huerta couldn’t be president of Mexico. 
Of alk the bush league diplomacy ever 
accomplished by the United States, this 
was the most extraordinary. 

After Huerta came Carranza, Villa, 
Obregon, Orozco, Calles in a turbulent 
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The “Conquest” of Mexico: 


American cattlemen on the trail of the invaders of Texas towns. 


mob, gabbling and gobbling and bicker- 
in and shooting and shouting. 

, * normal conditions, Carranza would 
have been a fairly able leader. He was a, 
country lawyer in Coahuila and turned to’ 
politics. Under Diaz he was a senator of 
some prominence. 

Magazine writers have supplied Pancho 
Villa with all sorts of impossible attributes 
and qualities. The truthis, Villaisasavage 
a little higher in type than Geronimo or 
Sitting Bull and of a lower and baser type 
than Scones Parker, the Comanche. He 
has the childish vanity, the reckless im- 
providence, the cunning, the low cruelty 
of a savage without the patience and self- 
control that have characterized so many 
uncivilized soldiers. Villa has some mili- 
tary aptitude but not so much as the 
young men of the magazines have made 
out. Not nearly as much, for instance, 
as Geronimo, the Apache chief. Villa is 
essentially a raider. His successes have 
always been in small military forays. He 
has failed in big things. As far as Uncle 
Sam’s problem 1s concerned, the most im- 
portant thing about Pancho Villa is the 
fact that he has made fighting the na- 
tional industry and the only real trade in 
Mexico. He has taught the peon class 
of the country to substitute looting and 
robbery for honest work. He has become 
an idol with the lower classes by robbing 
the rich and distributing easy money 
among the poor. 


A Villista “‘army.’’ Villa has made fighting the national industry and the only real trade in Mexico. 





This charming Robin Hood existence 
was well enough at first but Senor Pancho 
overlooked the fact that if every one 
turns Robin Hood there is no one left 
to rob. Mexico today is in about the 
condition of the town described by Mark 
Twain where the people lived by taking 
in each other’s washing. 

Villa has worked out the paystreak. 
Everybody robable has been robbed. 
Mexico is literally starving to death. Yet 
so pitiable is their ignorance that the 
peons, in their hunger, cry for the return 
of Villa who has reduced them to this 
condition. These poor peons have it all 
mixed up. They remember there was 
peas of loot when Pancho was in power. 

f Pancho could come back, they think 
there would be plenty of food and easy 
money again. So they yell death to the 
gringoes who hold the only means of 
bringing back prosperity to Mexico and 
viva Villa whose return means anarchy 
and starvation. 


Oo a Napoleon could face these 
conditions and bring back to Mexico 
prosperity when the people of Mexico see 
prosperity as a frightful bugbear. And 
there is no Napoleon in Mexico. Cer- 
tainly not Carranza nor Obregon, the 
latter swollen to bursting with conceit 
over his rise from the life of a small 
rancher to general-in-chief of Mexico. 
Nor Trevino, the foppish Mexican 
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Military experts estimate that it will take 300,000 men and four 


or five years to conquer Mexico and restore peaceful conditions 


grandee. Nor Calles, the school teacher. 
They are all small fry. 

If peace is to be brought back to Mexi- 
co, the United States must bring it. 
There are two alternatives for us. We 
can stand at one side and let these people 
fight and kill and rob and starve until 
their despair becomes so utter and so 
extreme and their condition so agonizing 
that they will listen to any one who offers 
help. We can decide with Senator John 
Sharpe Williams that Mexico has a right 
to misgovern herself and wait until they 
have bled to death; then extend a neigh- 
borly hand of congratulation to which- 
ever chief staggers out of the fight, 
dripping with blood, but a victor. 

“he other alternative is for us to hold 
Mexico’s nose and ram the medicine 
down her throat. We can do this either 
by absolute conquest or by lending an 
army and money to Carranza. 

The frenzy of gringo hatred seems to 
make this latter plan impossible. All 
Mexico would burst into flame if Car- 
ranza went in league with the gringoes. 

There are subtle pitfalls in the way of a 
conquest of Mexico. In the first place, it 
is not a simple military problem by any 
means. In the second place, there are 
other nations with their own interests. 
Remembering Mr. Shuster, it would be 
well to see what the plans of other nations 
are in relation to Mexico before we go 
rushing in there like a runaway bull. 
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The peon is not essentially a 


fighting man, but he is learning war as a livelihood and altogether he is a soldier not to be despised 
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The Santa Gertrudis property, in Hidalgo, Mexico, an English mining concession. 


presidents of the republic. 


As to the military feature, the best 
military experts estimate that it will re- 
quire 300,000 men and four or five years 
to conquer Mexico and restore peaceful 
conditions. The Mexican peon is not 
essentially a fighting man. He can’t 
shoot and he has no special desire to kill 
any one on the other side. He fights 
because he has no other way of earning 
a living. So he takes the missus and the 
kids along and goes out on a campaign. 
When it comes to battle, he sticks his 
rifle up in the air and fires. Sometimes 
his bullets hit people and that’s their bad 
luck. Their bullets sometimes hit him 
and that’s his bad luck. Otherwise war 
is a form of workaday industry to him. 
Nevertheless, he has learned to march 
and to keep his head under fire and to 
take care of himself under difficult out- 
door conditions. Altogether he is a sol- 
dier not to be despised. And his officers 
have learned considerable about the job. 
They are undoubtedly more proficient 
than the National Guard officers of our 
invading force. 

Only a few diplomats on the very in- 
side of the inside know just what corns 
are in Mexico for us to step on: but the 
delicacies of the situation can be hinted 
at in general way. 

What are the national aims of the dif- 
ferent countries whose interests touch 
Mexico? Will we step on them? 


oe .. formerly had greedy eyes 
for the Orient. Up to the time of the 
Spanish-American War, the Kaiser longed 
to get an oar into China and the Far East. 
During this period Germany managed to 
gobble up a pretty good proportion of the 
islands of the Far East that were lying 
around loose. With the fall of Tsing 


au, Germany has definitely pulled out 
of the Orient. 

No matter how this European War 
turns out, Japan has beaten Germany at 
Tsing Tax. 


he Kaiser realizes that, in 


any future Eastern war, the possession of 
an Oriental province will expose Germany 
to another defeat. Tsing Tau or any other 
Chinese possession is a danger and not an 
asset to the Empire. Germany is ad- 
mittedly through in the East. 

Germany believes that her destiny is 
to fight her way down through the Bal- 
kans, through Turkey and Asia Minor 
and down to the Persian Gulf. Once the 
German flag is lifted in the Persian Gulf, 
the Kaiser will look upon new fields of 
industry and triumphs in East Africa, in 
South America and in the south seas. 

Germany believes that her future hope 
of prosperity lies in her relations with 
Central and South America and in Africa. 
Her trade had already reached out to 
these places: her interests are enormous 
in these places. After this war, if there 
is a Germany that is still able to fight, she 
will feel very sensitive about her interests 
in these places. They are vital to her 
commercial existence. 

The danger of our stepping on Ger- 
many’s corns lies in the cancellation of 
concessions. There is small doubt that 
the numerous fleeing and flitting presi- 
dents of Mexico have given out all sorts 
of concessions. If we take the job of re- 
storing business conditions in Mexico, it 
will be difficult to avoid cancelling some 
of these. In cancelling these, we will step 
on numerous German toes. We have 
always this further danger that, in the 
cancellation of concessions, we will alarm 
both Europe and South America with 
the idea that we are about to expand the 
Monroe Doctrine into an “America for 
Americans” policy. The slightest attempt 
to erect such a doctrine will involve us in 
a world war. 

We hear a great deal about the interests 
of Japan and the United States clashing 
in Mexico. There is some foundation for 
this idea. The Japanese think they have 
had a bad deal from California and from 
the United States generally. Should we 


If we take on the job of restoring business 
conditions in Mexico, it will be difficult to avoid cancelling some of the concessions given out by the numerous fleeing and flitting 
Yet the one danger of our stepping on European corns lies in the cancellation of concessions 


take Mexico, they will naturally ask with 
some sharpness if we intend to extend the 
same doctrine of anti-yellow discrimina- 
tion to Mexico. 

It would appear however that the main 
dangers of a clash with Japan in Mexico 
are, to make a bull, not in Eiaieo. 

Japan has embarked upon a tremen- 
dous adventure. Before this war, she was 
starving to death. Her conquest of Man- 
churia had amounted to nothing. Once 
in there, her merchants were unable to 
compete with the Chinese. Japan dis- 
covered that it wasn’t land she needed. 
Land was too slow. She needed easy and 
quick money. What she needed was the 
right to exploit China. The European 
War threw a golden opportunity in her 
lap. By the easy conquest of Tsing Tau 
she threw Germany bodily out of China 
and silenced the protests of her allies, 
France, England, Russia. They couldn’t 
very well object to the winning by Japan 
of a battle in behalf of the Allies. Having 
accomplished this coup Japan straight- 
way announced a Monroe Doctrine of her 
own for the Orient. With a new Russo- 
Jap treaty flapped in the face of England 
and France, it looks like clear sailing for 

apan in the Orient except for one cloud. 

hat cloud is the open door policy of the 
United States. The enforcement of this 
policy would be fatal for the national 
ambitions of Japan. If we as much as 
hint at enforcing it, we will have war with 

apan. Mexico therefore is important to 
an from a military standpoint in the 
event of a war. In the event of war with 
the United States she needs Magdalena 
bay as a naval station. She needs Mexico 
as a place from which to pour troops into 
the United States. The chances are that 
any attempt of the United States to in- 
vade Mexico and establish even a tem- 
porary sovereignty before the open door 
policy of China has been thoroughly 
settled, will rouse resentment in Japan. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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‘Till the Boys Come Home” 


How They are Singing thisWar-Song in Western Canada 


HEY have a song now in Canada 

which has attained exceeding 

popularity. Imported from Eng- 

land, its refrain is “Till the Boys 
Come Home.” 

The song is a little cheap and trashy, 
perhaps; but the air is simple and sweet, 
and the song “‘sings itself.” The reason 
for its popularity, of course, is the ac- 
ceptability of the sentiment, for Canada 
is at war, and the “boys,” khaki clad, 
are somewhere in France. 

I heard this song the other day in a 
city of Western Canada. A brass band 
was crashing it out as our train rolled 
into the station, and as it was obviously 
not a welcome for us, we rushed to the 
windows and the platforms. 

A dense struggling mass entirely filled 
the station, my edged so close to the 
tracks that only by a miracle was no one 
underneath the wheels of our train. On 
an adjoining track was a train of eight 
or ten second-class coaches; the engine 
had steam up, and was ready to pull out— 
was, in fact, waiting for our own train to 
get off the block. Leaning out of this 
other train, hanging on by their knees, 
were five or six hundred men wearing 
khaki uniforms; and the band was playing 
“Till the Boys Come Home.” 

I did not stay to see the finish. I had 
seen it before, and it is not altogether a 
sight that gives pleasure. Young and 
middle-aged men—some kissing grown- 
up children and some, mothers—some, 
newly married wives and others, sweet- 
hearts—quite a number without either 
wives, sweethearts, mothers or children, 
kissing the many frivolous girls who were 
only too willing to be kissed by anybody 
in a khaki uniform—there is a great deal 
of feverish gaiety and make-believe non- 
chalance that hits the onlooker between 
the eyes. The “boys,” so crazed to be off 
after several months of inaction in bar- 
racks, yet so shaken when the time comes, 
the women, furtively sneaking a handker- 
chief to their eyes, but smiling, smiling, 
smiling while their men folk look—the 
packed, cheering, shouting crowd of mere 
“‘cits’—the envy of other battalions still 
left behind—the impatient engine with 
steam up and the now-open track, over 
which it can pull out—eastbound!—the 
band breaking again into “Till the Boys 
Come Home”—a familiar enough picture 
in Western Canada these days 


Tt day was like others. But the 
very next day, by an ironic contrast, 
some of the “boys” did come home. In 
the early hours of the morning, I was at 
the station lunch counter. A drizzling 
rain was falling, and hot coffee seemed 
most attractive. 

In a very short time the station shook 
as a train thundered its way in. Itwasthe 
Limited—from the east. The coffee and 
rolls were very good indeed; and just 
then a band started playing. It was, too, 
the same band as the day before: a new 
and rather unpractised one, belonging to 
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““Keep the home fires burning, 
Though your hearts are yearning, 
All the time the boys are gone 

They dream of home: 
There’s a silver lining, 
Through the dark clouds shining, 
Turn the dark clouds inside out 
Till the boys come home.” 





a new battalion, and a little uncertain of 
itself and its bandmaster. And of all 
tunes it played “Home, Sweet Home!” 
About a score of men were descending 
the steps of a sleeper—many, alas, with 
great difficulty, so that they had to be 
assisted. What a welcome—five o'clock 
in the morning, and rain! Home, Sweet 
Home! Yet there was no lack of a warm 
human greeting. heir hands were 
eagerly seized by other khaki-clad men— 
quick words of recognition and a crackly 
joke—a helping hand with the stick or 
crutch. And then you saw that those 
who thus met them limped also. The 
center of authority, a “kiltie,” wore an 
empty sleeve pinned across his left breast. 
It is the quickly organized Veterans’ Club 
who have made themselves responsible 
for meeting these poor, wounded “boys.” 


ETERANS! The dictionary defines 

a veteran as “one long experienced, 
especially in military life.” None of these 
answers to that description. Only a few 
are middle-aged. The great majority 
are literally “‘boys,” in their twenties, 
with some in their dying teens. Their 
khaki clothes are dirty and untidy, their 
hats battered and shapeless. Some, as 
has been said, walk with difficulty, and 
on their pale gaunt faces still lingers a 
trace of great suffering; others, on the 
other hand, seem no worse than you or 
I would after a long spell of grippe. 
There is, however, an entirely unexplain- 
able Icok in all their eyes, somewhat akin 
to the unfathomable far-seeing quality 
often found in the eyes of mountaineers 
and of frontiersmen—something that was 
not there when they went away. 

You can only guess at the nature of 
their wounds. Itisa recital of horrors to 
recount them, and, to tell the truth, the 
boys themselves are reluctant to broach 
the subject. They may say, Hi came in 
here, and went out there,” or “I was 
gassed at Ypres,” or “Laid aie arm open 
to the elbow, and played hell with the 
nerves,” but that is about all. But a dec- 
tor tells me that one of the commonest 
illnesses is “shell heart.”” The bursting 
of a shell, quite apart from the actual 
danger, plays very hell with the nerves, 
and shatters many systems altogether. 

There is now filtering into Canada from 
Europe a steady stream of semi-con- 
valescents who are pronounced fit to 
travel and distributing themselves to 


every city and hamlet in the wide 
Dominion—traveling in this particular 
case nearly six and a half thousand miles. 
Many of them would have preferred to 
stay in their nice comfortable hospitals 
in rural England and with their nice 
pleasant nurses, and are inclined to 
grumble: but here they are. 


HIS problem of the returned soldier 
is going to be one which Canada 
must face in the most serious spirit. 

But when all the 300,000 or more men 
come back, followed by hundreds of 
thousands of young Britishers whom war 
will have unsettied for resuming life in a 
confined country like Britain (the advent 
of whom is predicted by those in touch 
with the situation and which will, in- 
deed, be in full accordance with the 
precedent of the South African War), the 
problem will reach huge proportions. 
Somehow these young men must be ab- 
sorbed. Their outlook on life will be 
materially changed; many things you and 
I think essential they will, because their 
whole existence has for many, many 
months been concentrated upon a bitter 
struggle for life and death, think petty. 
They will quite naturally be impatient of 
trivialities and restrictions. It will be 
long before they shake down to a hum- 
drum existence, and there is a danger 
that they will tend toward amalgamating 
into a body antagonistic to other sections 
of society, holding themselves aloof and 

suspicious. The soldier, too, has by force 
of circumstance lost a certain amount of 
initiative, and. must have his actions 
dictated to him. 

Employers of labor will therefore be 
forced to treat these men somewhat dif- 
ferently from others. Jobs are being held 
open for them—such was the promise; 
but in the meantime, industry has had to 

roceed, and post-bellum conditions will 
j greatly changed. One of the most 
extraordinary things about the Canadian 
army is that it is composed so largely of 
men who left good jobs to join it, without 
financial compulsion, in contradistinction 
to the generally accepted idea that a 
man joins the army because he is driven 
to it by hunger. In the reconstruction 
that takes place, and the disturbance 
in economic circumstances, with such a 
great amount of surplus labor suddenly 
available, it will hardly be a fair reward 
for those who stayed behind to be thrown 
out of employment. Yet the returned 
soldier contends that the country is in 
his debt, and owes him a living, and so 
it is and does. 

Meanwhile, the “veterans” meet their 
returning comrades at the station and 
march them off to breakfast at the Veter- 
ans’ Club. The band that yesterday was 
playing the significant air of “Till the Boys 
Come Home” now plays what returned 
soldiers say is a great favorite at the 
front, almost a rival of Tipperary and 
just as meaningless: ‘Hello, hello, who’s 
your lady friend?” 
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DOVE, THE UNDESIRED 


The Record of An Equine Boomerang 


By Hugh Johnson 


Author of: Stories of Border Service 


se IVE a dog a bad name and you 
kill him,” was said about dogs 
at large. Cavalry horses are re- 
stricted in stalls and corrals, and 
if you give a horse a bad name in a troop, 
it were better for that horse that he had 
never been born. The men will spoil a 
whickering brute that muzzles for sugar 
and cuddles his nose into his rider’s breast 
to be petted. They will somehow manage 
to keepa playful trick-horse away from an 
inspector’s eyes long after he has outlived 
his usefulness. The troop high-jumper 
who has won a few field days is like to be 
foundered with too many oats if the cap- 
tain is not watchful. But a surly horse, a 
horse that is sly and waits for people to 
get close enough to kick them, a treach- 
erous horse or even a stodgy old mount 
that minds his own business, is likely to 
fare badly, for horses have their popu- 
larity precisely as men do. 

D troop of the Sixteenth Cavalry, sta- 
tioned on the Texas border, fell heir to a 
brand new commanding officer and a 
bunch of remounts all in the same week. 
A new second lieutenant just from West 
Point is likely to give his ove troop a bad 
time if he happens to fall in command 
without a tempering period under a cap- 
tain, but Buck Powell was different. He 
had lived a life seamy on both sides and he 
had made his own living since he could 
remember. He had acquired his education 
by the night-school route and when a con- 
gressman threw his West Point appoint- 
ment open to competition, Buck Powell 
won it, teas down. He did well at West 
Point, but not too well. He played foot- 
ball very wholeheartedly and almost 
flunked a course on account of it. But he 
almost topped his class in another course, 
and when the president of the United 
States handed him his diploma, the cheer- 
ing was so vociferous and unrestrained 
that the president looked over Buck’s 
broad shoulders and into his round, blue 
eyes and grinned. Buck grinned back 
because no president was happier than he. 

When he arrived at the station of his 
troop, ninety miles beyond the jumping 
off place of the railroad, he went frankly 
to the old first sergeant and said: 

“Sergeant, I’ve got to be boss here, and 
I’m goin’ to be it. But no one was ever 
greener at the job and I want you to know 
right now that I am open to suggestion.” 

This saying went abroad and produced 
a good effect. The sergeants deftly 
covered his mistakes and tactfully told 
him about them. He studied his work 
and it was an amazingly short time until 
he made no mistakes at all. He dealt an 
even-handed justice. He played baseball 
with the men and played it better than 
they did. He taught the aspiring pugil- 
ists how to box, and he pleased the 
groundlings by whipping the troop bully 
very privately in the arroyo behind the 
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picket line, and when the thrashing was 
finished he promised that bully that no 
one should ever know about it. The 
whole troop was hidden behind the mes- 
quite fringe of the bank, and they quietly 
withdrew. Buck Powell was the only 
man who kept the secret. In this way he 
had discipline and contentment and there 
was not a happier troop living under the 
arduous conditions of border patrol duty 
than D troop. 


Sy Pedro Miguel Cuno raided the 
frontier and burned a town. That 
made double patrolling. Ten remounts 
came and that made double duty in the 
horse training. Among the new horses 
was the most beautiful Irish hunter that 
ever came to a cavalry troop as a plain 
trooper’s mount. He was seventeen 
hands tall, which is very tall indeed. He 
was too long to go in an ordinary stall, 
but he was a wonderful sight to see—a 
glossy sorrel, splendidly set up and with 
the mien and bearing of an emperor’s 
charger. New horses come to vacant 
names in an alliterative roster without 
regard to fact or fancy, and this stately, 
fiery creature fell heir to the name of 
Dove. 
He was the child of misfortune. He 
resented attention and petting did not 

lacate him. This won him no friends. 
ae horses are not accepted immediately 
by the herd, and in the first hazing, Dos- 
ter, an officious little trick horse that was 
the troop favorite, nipped the great sorrel 
too vigorously and was sent to the hospi- 
tal with a badly bruised shoulder pr 
his pains. The men resented this. They 
had no good word for a horse that would 
not respond to caresses, and they labeled 
Dove a “bad actor.” Whether he was or 
not, he had the name, and he was on the 
highroad to perdition. 

But the new lieutenant saw and ad- 
mired him. 

“T haven’t bought a horse yet,” he told 
the stable sergeant. “I think I shall take 
this one. I don’t like to take a troop 
horse, but if I gave this horse to one man 
the others would feel slighted.” 

The stable sergeant maintained a cryp- 
tic silence. He advised against such a 
move. 

“There’s something wrong. That horse 
sold in open market for a hundred and a 
half. He’s as sound as a dollar and as 
hard as a nut. If he was all there he’d 
be worth five | hundred dollars of any- 
body’s money.’ 

But young Powell was not to be dis- 
suaded by suspicion. The big horse 
trotted like a rocking hobby, he galloped 
with a steely power that was an inspira- 
tion to a rider. He responded to the 


slightest pressure and—he stopped in the 
midst of a drill, cast his eye on the far 
horizon and bolted. He ran four miles in 
a perfect circle, came back to the start- 
ing point and began a series of near and 
distant fancy bucking. Your big horse 
is generally a tyro at bucking, but there 
was nothing tyronic about Dove. He sun- 
fished, side-winded and looped the loo 
At length Buck Powell, dizzy and tai 
less, sailed aloft and came to consciousness 
rasping two handfuls of mesquite grass. 
he horse set himself nonchalantly to 
browsing. Buck got up _ unsteadily, 
meat and was tipped again. Once 
more he walked to the unconcerned horse, 
weaving in his stride. The horse turned, 
regarded him in pitying amazement and 
then proceeded to get rid of him. 

“T’m through,” said Buck frankly. “I 
resi Does anybody want this horse?” 

There was a silent, hard-faced, bow- 
legged recruit in the troop that the men 
called Finnan Haddy Bergson. His his- 
tory in the organization had not been un- 
like Dove’s. othe men slighted him and 
the sergeants abused him. He remained 
silent and noncommittal through it all, 
but on Buck’s invitation he rode forth. 

“I come into the cavalry to ride a 
horse,” he said. “They give me this here 
tub-footed thing I’m on. This ain’t a 
horse; this is a walrus. I was jest about 
ready to pull out—hit the grit—desert— 
but I can ride that horse lly and rl 
ride him if you'll give him to me for mine.’ 

Buck did not hesitate. He had studied 
the little man without result. 

Bd i do better than that for you. Hop 
to 

a. Haddy Bergson approached 
the nonchalant sorrel with a sort of bow- 
legged waddle. He cheeked the bridle. 
He got into the saddle in the approved 
method of a bronco buster. He slapped 
the outraged Dove across ears and eyes 
with the crown of his campaign hat. He 
raised both hands that all might see that 
he touched no leather, and Dove, the out- 
law, went to his work. In one breath 
heels and head might all five have been 
encompassed by a wash tub. In the next 
the great red body seemed to hang in mid- 
air festooned between two stars. He went 
from the earth and wriggled sideways 
like a snake. He came down and bumped 
across a three acre lot in lightning-like 
leaps. One instant he was almost per- 
pendicular with the head end up, the next 
the silvery tail pointed straight at the 
zenith. It was no use, the thin, lithe body 
of Finnan Haddy Bergson gave with every 
sway, gracefully and easily, but the bowed 
legs of Finnan Haddy scarcely jolted from 
their seat. At last the desperate horse 
tried falling over backward. The little 
man avoided the fall at the right instant 
and when the horse scrambled to his 
feet the tormentor was easily back in the 
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saddle. It lasted thirty minutes and then 
Dove gave up. He tittuped gracefully 
up to the waiting Buck and Finnan Haddy 
asked: 

“Is he my horse?” 

“Sergeant,” ordered Buck, “make it 
so. I congratulate you, Bergson. I’d 
like to have a talk with you in my tent 
tonight.” 

Bergson’s stock had soared but he was 
not a communicative little man and be- 
cause he had ridden Dove there was no 
greater love for Dove. Bergson rode him 
with few outbreaks of the old trouble and 
those that came were soon conquered. 

“That horse,” said Bergson, “is what 
you call a periodical. He might go on for 
a week carrying an apple woman without 
a shiver. But when the notion strikes 
him, he’s going to buck, and it won’t make 
much difference who he’s carryin’. You 
fellows let my horse alone and he'll let 
you alone.” 

Dove was an outcast and a pariah, and 
though he was to become an institution 
of hallowed memory and great honor, D 
troop was to have many a bitter hour 
before that day. 


HE first of these bitter hours came with 

First Lieutenant Horation Silverson, 
who descended on them unheralded and 
unexpected. Hewassenior to Buck Powell 
and he appeared without the courtesy of 
a telegram of warning. A_four-mule 
Daugherty drove up to Buck’s tent one 
afternoon and out of it stepped a pomp- 
ous presence. 

“Look what the cat brought in,” said 
a hushed voice at a tent fly, and hidden 
eyes looked out at a slight little man with 
a long peaked nose and peering eyes 
masked behind double-lensed glasses. 
Silverson had been commissioned from 
civil life on the strength of a political pull 
in a day when that was possible. He had 
never seen a soldier and before he could 
get to duty with a regiment somebody 
discovered that he could speak thirty-six 
languages and tribal dialects. They put 
him in a bureau translating military re- 

orts. He knew everything that had ever 
oe written about cavalry, but it took an 
arbitrary act of Congress to get him into 
the field 

“Used in bureaus,” snorted the troop 
clerk, “he was born and brought up under 
one like Billy Baxter’s pup.” 

Silverson was having his first experience 
with a cavalry troop but he did not say 
so. He conceived discipline to be a man- 
ner of making people uncomfortable. 
Duty, he thought, was carrying discipline 
into effect. He adopted the most amaz- 
ing rules. He required the men to wear 
their stiff high-collared blouses in the heat 
of a Texas summer. He lengthened the 
drill period into the blazing day. It was 
beyond his power to speak in human sym- 
pathy to a soldier. He seemed to think 
that the dignity of his office must be 
maintained by holding all men of lesser 
rank in scornful contempt. He doubled 
all burdens like an Egyptian taskmaster, 
but he bore none of the brunt himself, say- 
ing that the books and papers of the troop 
were in such scandalous confusion that 
he must devote all his time to desk work. 

An ugly feeling of discontent began to 
pervade the troop. There were quarrels 
on the picket line and finally one night 
a soldier deserted. Silverson sent out 
patrols and the patrols found the man 
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trudging toward the railroad station at 
Yavapai, ninety miles away. Silverson 
had read somewhere of the tabooed and 
barbarous punishment of pegging-out and 
he staked the exhausted boy out in the 
sun at noon. He was not left there long, 
for the first sergeant spoke to Buck Powell 
and Buck Powell went bravely into the 
presence. 

“T don’t want to seem insubordinate, 
sir,” he said, “‘but I’ve just read some old 
decisions. Nobody has been pegged out 
in the American army for fifty years. The 
last officer that did 1t was courtmartialed 
and cashiered and imprisoned!” 

Silverson arose, pale and frightened. 

“Go to your tent,” he said, “and don’t 
interfere with my command of this troop. 
I was just going to release this man.” 


HE deserter had not been more than 

ten minutes in the sun, but every man 
in the troop had seen him lying there. That 
night there were three more desertions, 
but the men went across the Rio Grande 
where the patrols could not follow them. 
The first sergeant came to Buck Powell 
in despair. 

“T’ve served in this troop for twenty 
years. We've had just six desertions in 
that time. I never heard of anything mu- 
tinous, but if we don’t do something, sir, 
somethin’ shameful’s goin’ to happen. 
I’ve seen lots of officers but I never seen. 
none just like this one. Do you know 
what’s the trouble of him?” 

Buck did not, but the trouble of him 
was soon to appear. At length he went 
to drill. He had never attended a drill 
before but he did not say so. He knew 
that he could repeat the drill book word 
for word from beginning to end and he had 
no fear. Now the drill book contemplates 
movements both to the right and left. 
Commands are interchangeable, so that 
one description serves to explain either 
movement. Silverson got the troop under 
way in splendid order, but once on the 
maneuvering ground he raised a piping 
untried voice in an unheard-of order. 

“Fours right or left as the case may be.” 

A little titter ran down the line. A ser- 
geant smiled. Buck Powell bit his lip. 
The man who tittered and the sergeant 
who smiled lived to rue the day. Silver- 
son marched the troop back, went to his 
tent and wrote out a sheaf of courtmartial 
charges in which he himself was to be 
accuser, witness and judge. 

The men gathered in sullen little groups 
back of the tents after supper and again 
the sergeant came to Buck. 

“You know, lieutenant,” he said, “I 
can’t tell what’s goin’ on in their minds, 
but men in the army ain’t like men on 
other jobs. They can’t throw up the 
work, they’ve got to stay and stand it. 
There ain’t any pertikler amusement out 
here in this Texas. All they can do is to 
set around and talk of their troubles. In 
any crowd of seventy men there’s like to 
be some bad ones. These is purty good 
boys but I’m a-skeered of what might 
happen.” 

There was nothing Buck could do, and 
loyalty held his tongue. He went among 
the tents and tried to jolly the men out 
of their doldrums, but it was no use. Sil- 
verson had laid on the final straw—he 
began to experiment with their food. He 
had theories about what he called the Iron 
Ration, and he had worked out a table of 
food values representing the smallest 


number of calories which will sustain 
human life. 

“Come on to starvin’ drill,” called the 
cook at mess-call. ‘Tonight at supper 
ye’ll have prunes. Tomorrow for break- 
fast ye get prune seeds, at noon I[’ll sarve 

€ prune juice and at night, prune skins. 

he idea is that ye take a little less every 
meal and after awhile ye’ll larn to live 
without atin’, and if ye don’t die before 
ye larn it it'll be the greatest discovery of 
the age.” 

The men overturned the mess tables 
and raided the ration tent. There is no 
telling what would have happened that 
night, if, at supper time, a courier from 
regimental headquarters had not ridden 
in with orders. 


| ca Miguel Cuno had again raided 
Mercedes and this time he had burned 
the town. He had returned toward Las 
Animas, which was forty miles south of D 
troop’s station, and if D troop rode the 
night through at topmost speed, there was 
a chance that it might cut him off at Las 
Animas. They were to start at once. 
They were to spare neither man nor horse. 
Silverson started the column safely but 
he failed to put out any advance guard. 
Along about dawn, the troop, riding in 
columns of fours down a deep ravine, ran 
flush into as neat a little ambush as was 
;ever set by a guerrilla chieftain. Half a 
dozen saddles were emptied at the first 
blizzard of fire, and Silverson lost his 
head completely. He rode out of the 
confusion of rearing horses and swearing 
men and waved a_ handkerchief over 
his head. 

“T surrender,” he called. ‘“Tell ’em I 
surrender, Powell—oh, won’t they ever 
stop?” 

Buck Powell rode up beside Silverson 
and forcibly pulled down his arm. 

“You can't surrender to them. If 
you're afraid, go back to the end of the 
column and stay there. I’m going to 
fight.” They got as many men as they 
could out of the confusion, dismounted 
and returned the murderous fire with such 
accuracy that the bandits drew back. 
What was left of D troop was a sorry mus- 
ter. The first sergeant was outspoken. 

“We can’t follow this man. He’s ruined 
our reputation in the regiment now. We 
were sent out to get Cuno and now see 
what he’s went and done. You wait till 
the colonel hears about this. We could 
have got Cuno too, if we hadn’t ridden 
into this. Oh—look there.” 

He pointed off across the hill over which 
their homeward road lay. Eight hundred 
yards away a column of horsemen had 
debouched on the crest of the hill. Lei- 
surely they were dismounting and taking 
up positions. D troop was cut off in the 
rear. Silverson, to his credit, was not 
abashed. 

“I’m in command here,” he said. “If 
there’s any more of that kind of talk, Ser- 

eant Smith, I’ll take summary action. 

ll try to get out of this mess. If I can’t 
get out, I'll surrender. It is my respon- 
sibility. Just now, I regret to say, my 
horse got away from me and ak as I 
hate to do it, I shall have to take some 
trooper’s horse.” He looked at the col- 
umn of horse holders and his eye fell on 
the beautiful Dove. He had never paid 
much attention to the horses and he asked 
no questions. “T’ll take that horse.” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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It is acrime to hurry in such a place. 


Uncle Sam should see to it that every one of his 
visiting children is locked in for at least ten days 


On Barking Betsy to the Mountain 


A Motorcycle Run to Rainier National Park 


UD is a nightmare to Barking 

Betsy—as to all motorcycles— 

and the unprecedented rains of 

this summer of 1916 had mixed 
vast quantities of the nightmare stuff on 
portions of the Pacific Highway out of 
Portland toward Rainier National Park. 
Therefore I trotted Betsy down to a 
Portland dock and set sail along three 
rivers—down the Willamette, down the 
Columbia and up the Cowlitz. Green 
rivers they are, with greener shores, in 
blue and indigo valleys. Paddling stead- 
fastly through their quiet waters we went 
past low valley farms on the islands of the 
Willamette where the water was at the 
door of many a farmstead and cattle and 
horses were marooned here and there on 
green little island Edens; past small 
towns which shouted “lumber!” to the 
hilltops; past lighthouse or fog-bell stand- 
ing on island or jutting point with the 
aspect of skeleton-at-the-feast; past fisher- 
men with their drift nets that take toll of 
the red-fleshed finny tribes; past spots of 
farm greenery on the upper hillsides— 
second stage in man’s conquest of the 
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woods; past a farmhouse where three 
children came down to greet us as the 
“Joseph Kellog” discharged cargo to the 
extent of one rocking chair; and at last, 
paddling up the Cowlitz, we reached our 
ne at what a fellow-passenger 
called “Smelt Town.” In justice to Kelso 
let me say that the name fits it not be- 
cause of olfactories but of fish, taken here 
in vast quantities during the spring run. 


HEN I first noted that fellow-pas- 

senger in the men’s cabin I knew 
that he alone of the men there held a 
story for me but it was not until we were 
churning up the Cowlitz that I detached 
it. Well but slightly built, roughly clad, 
blue-eyed (clear, “alert yet steadfast eyes), 
brown-bearded, fifty-seven, he _ said, 
though he appeared nearer thirty-seven, 
hands that showed scant trace of labor, 
he sat beside a huge, much-worn pack- 
sack and talked of himself. Born in 
Montana, shoemaker by trade, hunter 


and fisher by preference, homesteader by 
accident: three years previously he had 
been up on a fishing trip in the back 
country near the Oregon-Washington 
line, seen a half-section of level sagebrush 
land and “jumped at it.” He had put in 
his time, cleared twenty-five acres and 
planted alfalfa and oats, gotten his deed, 
been offered $3000 in gold for it, and re- 
fused. His cold-spring well and natural 
irrigation system, his stone cold-storage, 
etc., were described proudly. Yet he 
lived in the future—the future of the 
West. He had not yet earned a dollar— 
his present crop sufficing for his team 
only—but soon—blessed hope! he would 
clear all the land, raise two or three crops 
of alfalfa a year and sell it at $5 a ton 
(it had been $20 a ton during the past 
severe winter when the sheep were dying), 
and then he would get rich. And he told 
me candidly, too, that he had set his blue 
eye upon a comely squaw who had fat 
lands on the reservation, and intended 
shortly to “join the benedicks!””’ Of 
course just at present he could not “raise 
the price of a shave,” as he put it; in fact 
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The Mountain is to an ordinary peak what great Jupiter was to a satyr. 


At the sight of 


that towering divinity, I longed to exchange Betsy’s tires for the 


he was going to foot it up the track to a 
camp in the woods. In short, he declared 
candidly that he was a hobo just now, and 
as we drew in near the dock he pointed 
out a shanty with blue smoke issuing: the 
Hobo Club or headquarters maintained 
by a certain big-hearted Jimmy, mill 
foreman. May the dreams of his blue 
eyes come true! And it is about the same 
with all of us in the West; whether by 
writing for magazines or growing alfalfa 
or marrying squaws for their dowry we 
will all be rich some day. 

The first outdoor meal on the road is 
always an event; the subsequent ones 
tend toward the commonplace. Nine 


wings of the dark eagle circling above us 


miles beyond Kelso on a brow overlooking 


the hurrying Cowlitz I halted for this 
pleasant function—for a man on the road 
is constantly beset by the wolf within 
him. A stiff, wooded hill rose behind me; 
the river flanked by its cottonwoods, and 
the valley backed by the blue hills lay 
before me; the mysterious road disap- 
peared to left and right, and it was a 
pleasant spot. Below in the bend lay a 
field of imprisoned logs—big logs, red- 
barked, cylindrical: Coast timber—and 
as the currents lashed at the boom, the 
song of waters was unceasing. Up in 
that pasture tangle of fir, alder, hazel and 
bracken thickets—a pasture in the Coast 


or] 


country has no duplicate anywhere—I 
knew there were blackberries, but the 
wolf demanded fare more substantial and 
I refrained from wandering. While I ate 
I had pleasant entertainment of the sort 
not to be had at Delmonico’s; for a crow 
family of youngsters sat in a dry fir close 
by and begged toll from hard-worked 
parents; a pair of honeymooning gold 
finches chattered on the fence-wire; a 
spotted sandpiper peep-peeped from the 
river's rim; a song sparrow piped up 
strongly from the willows above the 
waters edge—friendly and lovable bird 
that gladdens the road across a mighty 
continent!—but best of all, back in the 
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Reflection lake in Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground. There is no side trip in the Park 
more beautiful than this, no greater wealth of sublime landscape- 


gardening, softened with a film of upland flowers 


dark mystery of the woods, unseen as 
always, a russet-backed thrush sang his 
prayerful, spiritual strains. How few of 
us know that song! 

And now the road led on, a road that 
was wet or dry as soil or slope dictated, 
and a variety road alw Each bend 
in the way flashed something new and 
different (which indeed is the lure of it), 
new vistas of valley farms with hills be- 
yond, new sounds, new woodsy smells, 
new flowers. Frothy mounds of ocean- 
spray lighted the woods on every hand; 
beautiful willow herb lifted its scattered 
bloom below. Sometimes the road skirted 
field or farmstead or river and again it 


lunged into a narrow defile among som- 
v8 woods giants where I had to throttle 
i tsy and stand 
still and gaze and listen to the silence or 
the voice of towhee or thrush and feel 
again the poet’s truth that “the groves 


the impatient growl of | 


were God’s first temples.” And such 
temples! mossed and bearded Druidical 
trees that rise from earth to heaven and 
lift the soul of the beholder upward and 
godward. In the evening I came to a 
rounding land of gravelly ridges, and at 
the side of the road where the sod was 
clean and short-cropped and a great fir 
or two, denying prevailing fashion, trailed 
their broad skirts upon the ground, I 


turned in and made night camp. After I 
had eaten and kindled a tiny smudge-fire 
for company and to discourage a few 
long-billed visitors, when the white- 
crowned sparrow and the thrush in the 
wood across the way had breathed out 
their vespers, I rolled into my blanket 
below the tarpaulin. 

After the early and hearty breakfast 
for which sleeping out breeds appetite, I 
made good time over gravelly roads that 
are splendid, rain or shine, and came to 
Roy where a road branches from the 

ighway to meet the Tacoma _ road 
toward Rainier National Park. Three 

(Continued on page 72) 











THE VISITOR 


A Tale of Tahitian Mysteries 


saying, freely interpreted, seems 

to mean that south of the Line 
many men cease to make sacrifices to 
decency, self-control or any of the Good 
Little Gods that bring man more nearly 
to the level of the sober, self-respecting 
beasts. At least, that is what Sallie Lom- 
bard says. She has lived in Papeete for 
eight years now and her daily habit of 
sacrifice to all of those Good Little Gods 
has produced a woman that might give 
the free and easy interpreters of the above 
little saying much food for thought. 

It is my much esteemed pleasure to 
visit Sallie Lombard when I go to Sydney 
by way of Tahiti. She lives in a lovely 

reen-roofed cream-colored house on the 
sass Road and she has coaxed flowers, 
gathered from all over the world, to bloom 
in her yard. It was nearly sunset when 
the steamer got in the last voyage I made 
and I walked up through the town in the 
blessed coolness with a bundle of papers 
and magazines under my arm. 

One of the two-weeks old weeklies flew 
open when I threw the lot upon the table 
on Sallie’s charming screened veranda. I 
put my finger down upon the photograph 
that covered the whole page. 

“See what you get for living out of the 
world, Sallie,” said I. ‘‘Here is one of the 
best known beauties in the United States 
married to one of the richest men and you 
cannot have even one thrill until weeks 
after it’s all over and who cares for thrills 


HE only free men live south of the 
Line, I have heard it said. Which 


Sallie looked at the picture. “So I see,” 
she said, slowly. “I don’t think much of 
that photograph,” she added. “She’s 
prettier and she’s a right to look much 
younger. But—” 

“You know her, Sallie?” I cried. Then 
I bit my lip. I felt my surprise to be ex- 
tremely rude. 

Sallie looked at me with her wide- 
opened, wide-apart gray eyes. “You 
have it just right,” she said, still thought- 
fully. “J know her. I am quite sure she 
would go to her death protesting she had 
never laid her eyes on me.” 

I leaned over and tapped the back of 
her strong little white hand. 

“You are going to tell me, Sallie,” I 
urged. 

Sallie sighed and rubbed the same hand 
across her forehead in a gesture peculiarly 
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her own and loosened little fluffy curls 
from her smoothly parted hair. 

““You won’t believe it,” she said. “And 
I hate to have you think of me as just 
a plain fabricator of untruths or somewhat 
touched in the head. I believe it because 
I saw. And then I have lived down here 
eight years and I believe lots of things I 
would not ask anyone else to. There is 
one man who can bear witness. But—” 
Sallie looked down at the lovely con- 
scious smiling face in the photograph, “his 
name is not that name. He is not the man 
she married, though then—” she broke 
off. “Perhaps he did believe what he saw 
and that accounts—all right! These,” 
said Sallie, suddenly raising her head, 
“are the facts.” 


wien the yacht Spindrift came to 
anchor in Papeete Roads Mr. Peter 
Blackstone invited the gay party aboard to 
visit him around the island at the Planta- 
tion Eugenie in the district called Matiaa. 
The invitation was accepted and it took 
four big automobiles and a motor truck 
to carry Ignatius Blount, the owner of the 
Spindrift, his guests, their servants, their 
luggage and their servants’ luggage 
around the island to the great spacious 
mansion house at Plantation Eugenie. 

Blount was a big, good-natured man, so 
happy over inheriting a large fortune from 
his uncle he sea 5 the whole world to 
help him with the spending of it. He was 
delighted when Peter Blackstone re- 
membered meeting him in New York. He 
did not recollect it himself, neither did he 
understand Peter Blackstone, with his 
correct English clothes and Oxford accent, 
to be cold and hard, a consummate self- 
seeker, calculating to the nth degree, who 
knew nothing could help his credit in the 
islands more than to be seen on familiar 
terms with a man so evidently wealthy as 
the owner of the Spindrift. 


“T liked that man, Blount,” said Sallie 
tome. “He got most shocking drunk and 
his ideas concerning women were so bru- 
tally simple it saved them from being ap- 
palling. After that he was just a nice, 
blundering, sweet-tempered manchild. 
He drank, he used oaths and worse words 
in his conversation, he was outrageously 
familiar with women, all because he 


thought it was the thing to do and no one 
had told him any better. I would like to 
see him now. I wonder if—” 


It was in the week before Christmas 
that the party from the Spindrift went ov. 
to Plantation Eugenie. Perhaps their cele- 
bration of the birth of the Little Boy who 
grew to be a Man and preached the doc- 
trine of soberness, temperance and chas- 
tity was more in accord with the heathen 
land wherein it was made. Certainly the 
mad mirth of the carousal at Plantation 
Eugenie echoed clear around the island. 

The revelers came often to Papeete to 
the club of which Peter Blackstone was a 
member and made history there. Sallie 
used often to see them go by in Peter 
Blackstone’s great high-powered auto- 
mobiles, the women often lying in the 
men’s arms, crowned with flowers, singing 
or in the dull lethargy that follows too 
much drink. 

On New Year’s eve they held a big cele- 
bration at the club. And Ignatius Blount 
made a speech at the very beginning of 
things. He said they were south of the 
Line among the Free Men, they had the 
right to be riotous. They began the even- 
ing with cocktails, a great many, mixed 
by the sober and highly paid expert 
shea the Spindrift. There was sherry, 
sauterne, port, champagne in quantity, 
Benedictine with the coffee. Then many 
whiskies and sodas out of compliment to 
Peter Blackstone because his mother had 
been English and he was educated at Ox- 
ford. And beer about two in the morning 
because it was made in the United States. 
And brandy at a quarter to three because 
it was nearly time to quit. At three they 
went out in parties of two to explore the 
town. 

Now back of Sallie Lombard’s lovely 
oasis of a garden lies a very queer jungle of 
native huts where dwell many strange 
beasts unknown to zoology. Sallie takes 
no heed of this jungle. A tall, thick hedge 
of false coffee guards her sanctuary. Be- 
sides, Lombard vahine is well and favor- 
ably known in the jungle and she goes 
there readily enough when such happen- 
ings as birth or death or the black sickness 
gives‘rise to need. 

And she had gone there early that New 
Year’s eve to do what she could for the 
youngest born of Totaru who lay ill with 
a malignant fever and not a franc in the 
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house with which to cajole the French 
doctor, to whom too large a sum was al- 
ready owing. At half-past three the fever 
went down, a sweat broke out on the child 
and it slept. Totaru, with fourteen others 
she could neither clothe nor feed, caught 
Sallie’s strong little hand to her lips and 
lightened her heavy heart with tears of 
purest gratitude. Sallie gave her a five 
franc note and said she must go home. 

The path was a very crooked one, wind- 
ing about hibiscus bushes with tightly 
closed crimson flowers among the shiny 
green foliage and prickly groups of limes 
laden with green and yellow fruit. The 
brilliant moonlight, striking down through 
the palms and the great acacia trees, made 
dense black shadows on its winding length, 
or, finding an opening, poured down a 
stream of pure white light that picked out 
sharply the merest outline of dust across 
the beaten earth. 

The jungle was not asleep. There were 
lights in all the houses, of course. Lamps 
filled to burn into the daylight to dis- 
courage visiting ghosts. But there were 
voices raised in laughter and in song. On 
moonlight nights in Polynesia men do not 
spend all the night hours sleeping. 

Sallie walked quickly along the crooks 
and curves of the pathway. She was not 
naturally timid and she knew Kanakas 
well. But the inhabitants of the jungle 
were not the peaceful, play-loving Tahi- 
tians. They came from the Low Baas 
were suspicious, fiercely reserved and 
worshiped strange gods with secret rites. 
In the eight years of Sallie’s life among 
the islands she has learned more than 
misery while her husband, Ben Lombard, 
was alive and a fierce, triumphant sense 
of freedom when he was lost in a cyclone 
over about Tikihau. She knew that if she 
walked straitly the crooked, moon- 
splashed path that led her, with all its 
curves and turnings, out to the Haapape 
Road, she had nothing to fear from the 
dwellers in the jungle no matter what 
might be happening within a half yard of 
her. She also knew it was the policy of 
an idiot to tarry. So she hasnt at. Pe 

The acacia trees made a dark tunnel 
above her head that the moon could not 
penetrate. She rounded a clump of limes, 
careful to avoid the thorns, and the dusk 
ended. There was an open space among 
the trees and the brilliant white light of the 
moon lay upon the red earth of the path and 
the lush, green growth upon either side like 
a blinding flood of silver. Sallie blinked 
alittle when she came to the edge of it and 
halted. 


Bp tess before her in the path a lit- 
tle brown stone image stood upright. 
And to either side of it, just at the edge of 
the pathway, two old women crouched on 
their knees, their faces well hidden in the 
grass. The image looked amazingly hu- 
man, wistful and very kind. Which was 
the more wonderful as the workmanship 
was of the crudest, the eyes and nose and 
mouth barely indicated, with thin little 
arms outlined, crossed, and pathetic little 
hands clutching the round stone stomach. 
To Sallie it seemed to watch her gravely 
and blink real eyes in the smoke of a small 
fire of cocoanut husks that smoldered 
directly before it. Also she remarked a 
cocoanut shell, neatly cut about, with a 
tiny lump of butter at the bottom. 

The four old women rocked on their 
knees and rustled their faces in the grass. 


The Visitor: Maryland Allen 


They seemed not to have heard Sallie at 
all. And she prepared to make a wide 
detour. If they looked up and saw her 
they would know she meant no harm. 


“The god knew it, you see,” Sallie said, 
telling me the story, and bit her lip and 
blushed. 


But before she could move two people 
appeared around the curve in the path 
ahead. They came swiftly out of the 
shadows into that great flood of silver 
light. It was Ignatius Blount of the 
yacht Spindrift and one of the women of 
his party. Sallie drew her breath quickly 
when she saw her. She was so tall, so 
beautifully formed. Her skin was mar- 
velously white, her hair a rich glowing 
red. She wore evening dress, a most dar- 
ing, insolent creation. A frock designed 
by an able, sneering cynic for women who 
do not know that some words applied 
occasionally to their sex are even in the 
dictionary. It greatly enhanced the 
beauty of the wearer. It had been created 
to enhance her kind. She saw the idol 
and rushed for it with a gurgling, ecstatic 
shriek. And she kicked the little brown 
stone image face downward into the fire. 

Sallie rushed at her then. The woman 
stood upon one toe on the fat back of the 
idol sti te in spirited lusty imitation 
of the gamest of cocks. 

The four old women arose on their 
withered haunches. One came to her feet. 
She wore only a “pareu” that had fallen 
to her waist and the moonlight caught 
each protruding bone in her withered 
frame with pitiless photographic accu- 
racy. For she was shrunken and bent and 
very, bes 4 lean. Her face, dark between 
the tangles of white hair, was sunken, 
scored deep with wrinkles like scars along 
her mumbling, toothless jaws. The twin 
miseries of poverty and old age were heavy 
upon her. 

She did not glance at Sallie Lombard, 
who had got the woman by the arm, she 
did not notice Blount who, drunk and 
wholly conscious of the fact, was making 
strenuous efforts at self-control. She ran 
straight at that lovely, laughing Bacchante 
and put one stringy, black hand low down 
upon her bosom. Sallie saw plainly the 
way her fingers were set: the thumb upon 
one breast, the middle finger upon the 
other, the forefinger pressed firmly in the 
lovely hollow between. Then the old 
woman backed away and squatted down 
before the group in the moonlit path. The 
three others did not move at all. They 
seemed to wait for something and when 
the old hag backed away Sallie, at least, 
felt that what they waited for was come. 
The one nearest looked up directly into 
her eyes and Sallie recognized Tia the 
mother of grateful Totaru. 

“Take her away, Lombard vahine,”’ she 
said in the native. “Take them both 
away and remember—it is not to your 
house the Visitor will come.” 

Sallie became very angry and she was 
not at all scared. She dragged the woman 
back down the path; she told Ignatius 
Blount, who followed carefully and 
meekly behind, that he had no business to 
bring her there in the first place and it was 
through no fault of either they had not 
both been stabbed. Blount was sub- 
dued and very penitent. Also he was 
very much taken up with trying to make 
Sallie believe him as sober as a judge 
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should be. He thanked her most pathet- 
ically for rescuing them. 

The woman did not. She was in a very 
gorgeous mood which she was at no pains 
to conceal. She was very angry with Sal- 
lie for interfering with her fun; she 
taunted Blount for his chickenhearted- 
ness in language most picturesque. But 
Sallie drew her steadily along the crooked 

ath and Blount followed carefully 
behead 


They came out upon the Haapape Road 
just above the cream-colored house walled 
about protectingly with its hedge of false 
coffee. Thewomanceased abusing Blount, 
ceased hanging back. She complained of 
being hot; the little she wore seemed to 
oppress her fearfully. Her feet failed and 
Sallie made Blount come and support her 
on the other side. They reached the 
cream-colored gate in the hedge and a big 
motor car swung up along the road. Sallie 
threw up her hand quickly and it halted. 

It was one of the motors from Planta- 
tion Eugenie. The chauffeur, a sober, sul- 
len Kingsmill boy, stared in brutal sur- 
prise to see Lombard vahine abroad at 
such a time and in such company. But 
Sallie helped Ignatius Blount to put the 
woman in the car. She huddled in a heap 
on the seat moaning that she was burning 
up, that her bosom pained her so she could 
not breathe. Sallie looked at Blount. 

“Get in,” she said. ““Take her where 
she can be attended to.” 

To the chauffeur she said: ‘“Go home,” 
and he obeyed. 

The dawn was breaking as Sallie went 
through the cream-colored gate and up on 
the veranda and the evening primroses 
were beginning to close up and droop their 
heads. She stood on the steps looking 
down at the flowers. The scene in the 
jungle baffled her completely. And she 
did not like that. She had worked hard to 
get at the bottom of all the mysteries in 
the islands and she thought she had made 
some progress. The happening on the 
crooked, moon-drenched path in the 
jungle made her realize just how slight 
that progress was. 

Sighing she went on into the house. She 
felt the need of stimulant but knew if she 
took coffee she could not go to sleep. Also 
she felt quite sure she would never touch 
wine again. Cold, depressed and unhappy 
she went to her bed in the first glorious 
burst of day. 


pony was up for breakfast at noon 
that New Year’s day and dawdled on 
the veranda until four when she began to 
potter among her flowers. The road was 
filled with the usual afternoon crowd. 
Only none of the motors from Plantation 
Eugenie flashed by full of shouting, gaily- 
dressed white men and women. Sallie 
smiled a little grimly. She had a fairly 
good notion of the activities of the mem- 
bers of Peter Blackstone’s house-party 
that New Year’s day. She went around 
to the back of the house for the hose. 
When she returned one of the motors she 
had missed on the road was halting at the 
cream-colored gate. Ignatius Blount got 
out of it and Sallie stood with the hose in 
her hand and waited for him to draw near. 

What with too much drink and too little 
sleep Blount’s face was ghastly. But he 
was sober enough. He lifted his expensive 
Panama hat and Sallie repressed a start. 
The man was scared to death. 


“Mrs. Lombard?” he said huskily. 








That lovely laughing Bacchante stood upon one toe on the fat back of the idol and crowed lustily 


“Yes,’’? answered Sallie, in her direct, 
frank way. “And you are Mr. Blount. 
Now, what is it?” 

Blount looked at her. I’ve an idea he 
had never looked so close before at a 
woman who made daily sacrifices to the 
Good Little Gods. 

“T—I don’t know what’s the matter,” 
he said in the same choked, husky way. 
“But—it’s something—awful!”’ 

Sallie dropped the hose. ‘“Can’t stop 
there,” she said. It was a command. 


“Mrs. Hendon—you will remember— 
last night,”’ stammered Blount and a slow 
purplish red stained his gray cheeks. 
“She is very ill—or—something,” he 
groaned. “Blackstone says she can’t stay 
there. He says if the authorities hear of it 
they'll put her in a place where they keep 

them. The rest do not know—yet. 
I’ve brought her here to you—Blackstone 
foamed when I took the car but I guess— 
well, I guess he couldn’t help himself. I’ve 
brought her here to you,” he repeated. 


“Because—well, I was going to marry her 
and—someone must help me,” he cried 
out quite wildly. “I must have help, my 
God, I must!” 

Sallie put a firm hand on his arm. “Ts 
she in there?”’ She pointed to the car. 

He nodded. ‘‘Are—are you afraid?” he 
faltered. 

Sallie shook her head. She was net 
posing as a heroine, she had not very much 
sympathy with the vivacious Mrs. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Director of the Nation’s Playgrounds 


What a Practical Enthusiast is Doing to Make 
Our National Parks Known to the People 


HE man who is leading the move- 
ment to place our national parks 
in the van of the scenic areas of 
the world, where God designed 
them to stand, represents the east and 
the middle and the west of this country. 

Stephen T. Mather is of ancient New 
England stock, a descendant of the same 
hardy line that produced the famous 
witch hunter of old, the Rev. Cotton 
Mather; and his summer 
home in Connecticut was 
his father’s and _ his 
father’s father’s. He 
was born and spent his 
youth on the Pacific 
Coast, graduating from 
the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1887; and today 
remains one of the most 
enthusiastic of the en- 
thusiastic sons of Cali- 
fornia. He built his for- 
tune in Chicago, hand- 
ling there for twenty 

ears the borax which 
ie partner carved from 
the waste places of the 
far southwest. He is a 
transcontinental bird of 
passage, knowing New 
York, where he once was 
a newspaper reporter 
and now has business in- 
terests, as familiarly as 
he knows the glaciated _ 
tops of his beloved 
Sierra. 

Several years ago Mr. 
Mather determined to 
devote his best and 
strongest years to mak- 
ing known to the whole 
people the invigorating 
ps si of our national 
parks, as soon as he 
could take his hand from 
the close direction of 
private business. At 
that time he had no idea 
whatever of entering up- 
on the work in any gov- 
ernmental or official ca- 
pacity. He meant sim- 
ply to be useful. 

Meantime his career 
was shaping in ways un- 
known to him. The clos- 
ing of Europe by the war 
and the opening of the 
west coast expositions suggested to Sec- 
retary Lane the necessity for national 
parks preparedness. All Lane needed was 
a good business man of big enough mental 
horizons. He had known Mather in col- 
lege. He had seen him occasionally since 
and knew his desires. His invitation to 
become his assistant in executive charge 
of national parks concurred with Mather’s 
release from strenuous business direction. 


Luck, if you will; but the kind of luck 


his wealth in business in Chicago. 


By Robert Sterling Yard 


that happens only to strong men, for luck 
is not luck unless caught and set to work. 

Thus Mr. Mather was able to begin the 
career of his maturity with a period of 
service in effective command of his field 
of future labor, an opportunity which he 
has already efficiently used to shape the 





Stephen T. Mather, Secretary Lane’s assistant in executive charge of the 
national parks, represents the east, the middle and the west of the country. He 
is of old New England stock, educated on the Pacific Coast, and achieved 


national parks to their great destiny. 

His first work upon assuming office in 
January, 1915, was to fit the western 
parks to receive and care for the large in- 
crease in patronage expected as a result 
of eastern travel to the west coast exposi- 
tions. This meant increased hotel efh- 
ciency, new public camps, and enlarged 
transportation facilities within the parks. 
The work was well done. Patronage of 
the Yellowstone, Yosemite and Mount 


He is doing an invaluable public work 


Rainier National Parks nearly tripled 
previous records, and all visitors were well 
cared for. 

Coincident with this, a new automobile 

road was opened to’ Paradise Valley, 
Mount Rainier, bringing many thousands 
to the edge of the famous Nisqually 
Glacier. The Tioga Road across the Yo- 
semite, National Park was purchased by 
a group of public spirited citizens formed 
and led by Mr. Mather, 
and presented to the 
United States. This pro- 
vided a new and shorter 
motor road across the 
Sierra, secured an east- 
ern entrance to Yosemite 
National Park, and 
opened up for the first 
time to the general pub- 
lic the noble scenic area 
lying north of the Yo- 
semite Valley; results of 
very great importance to 
the Yosemite National 
Park and to the public. 
On August 1st the Yel- 
lowstone National Park 
was opened to motorists 
for the first time. 

' Two important accom- 
plished facts of the last 
winter are especially note- 
worthy as sign-boards of 
future policy. They have 
established precedents of 
significance. 

One of these is Mr. 
Mather’s enlistment of 
large private capital in 
hotel and transportation 
service in the Yosemite 
and Mount Rainier Na- 
tional parks on a profit- 
sharing basis with the 
Government; the profits 
to be spent in developing 
the parks. The other is 
his bringing private in- 
terests into unison for 
the public convenience 
in the Yellowstone. 

These two precedents 
alone point the way to 
efficiency. 

And, in one sense 
most important of all, he 
has established a public 
education service on big 
lines, the object of which 

is to undo past prejudices, illuminate the 
monumental ignorance of this nation con- 
cerning its national parks, and build up 
in the minds of this people a just and true 
estimate of the worth of its national 
scenery as compared with that of other 
lands, and of this scenery’s enormous 
value as a national economic asset when 
properly understood and developed. This, 
in itself, is an invaluable public work and 
it is only just begun. 
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**Bart’’ Thane, general manager of Alaska’s 
biggest industrial enterprise 


a ART” THANE was a football 
hero eighteen years ago at the 
University of California, but when 
he applied for his first job—this 

was at Sumdum on the Alaskan coast, 
and “Old Man” Tripp was the superin- 
tendent—he was turned down. ‘Thane 
wanted the job, so he kept coming back 
to the mine. Every time he sought work, 
“Old Man” Tripp looked him over and 
shook his head. ‘Tripp, one of the old 
school of mining men, didn’t want college 
men on his payroll. They weren’t worth 
while, he said. 

Thane had resolved to get a job in 
Tripp’s mine, so he kept coming. Finally 
the sourdough miner gave in. He took 
on the brown athletic young Californian, 
and gave him the worst job in the mine. 
Thane’s first work was in the bottom of 
the mine shaft, in the sump, as it is known 
to miners. It was wet, the water from 
all Alaska seemed to pour into the hole 
upon the young miner. But he stuck to 
his job and in another fortnight Thane 
had earned the admiration of the superin- 
tendent and a better job. 

Years passed, and Thane stuck to 
Alaska. ie was in the famous Juneau 
gold belt that he got the idea which has 
since fructified into the biggest gold mill 
in the world and the largest scale mining 
operations of the continent. In the 
mountains which fringe the western shore 
of Gastineau channel, immediately back 
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of Juneau, were many claims and frac- 
tional strips of ground, all on the big 
lode of the Juneau gold belt. The ore 
wasn’t rich, so that the only hope for 
successful operations on it was to handle 
the ore in quantity. To be able to handle 
the ore in quantity, all of the claims 
would have to be consolidated. 

It was a gigantic task, but Thane 
tackled it with the same fearlessness that 
he had tackled his first job in the sump 
at Sumdum. He obtained options on 
claim after claim on the rugged, forbid- 
ding looking hillside. He bartered and 
bought, he cajoled and he threatened, 
until finally all of the ground necessary 
to start mining on a big scale had been 
obtained, with the exception of a few 
claims. The title to these claims was 
held by several estates in England and 
to get possession of them was a task so 
involved and so intricate as to discourage 
almost any man. But Thane went to 
England, shattered tradition, violated 
customs centuries old, and the matter 
was settled. 

The rest was but a matter of time. He 
interviewed Eastern capitalists, other 
engineers investigated the proposal, and 
then, without even visiting the property 
in person, Jackling, the Utah copper 
king, authorized the expenditure of sev- 
eral millions of dollars. The first year 
one and one-half million tons of ore were 
crushed. The mill established a world’s 
record for low mine costs. 

Thane is now general manager of the 
company, directing several thousand men 
in Alaska’s biggest industrial enterprise. 
His men like him, his townspeople 
cherish him as a neighbor 
and his friends swear by 
him. Above all, he 1s 
still “Bart” Thane. 

Emit Epwarp Huryja. 
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UT on the fringe of 

ithe Rockies lives a 
little girl who is a cham- 
pion Comine Club mem- 
ber. She is also a cham- 
pion of bleeding humanity, 
as great a champion as 
any of the royal ladies of 
Europe who endow hos- 
pitals and turn their cas- 
tles over to the war- 
scarred wrecks of human- 
ity sent back from the 
trenches. 

Ruth Bybee, fourteen 
years old, Garden and 
Canning Club champion 
of Utah, gave up the 
greatest prize of her young 
life for the hungering 
youngsters of Belgium 
when the call for help 
went up back of the Ger- 
man wave that swept 
across the little European 
kingdom. She had strug- 
gled against wind and 
bugs to win the state 
championship over 





thousands of other youngsters in the 
schools of Utah, triumphing at the end of 
the second season’s effort after heart- 
breaking trials. 

“T exhibited sixty-four varieties of 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats,” 
said. Miss Bybee in her report to the 
United States Government at the end of 
the club year. “For home use I put u 
600 quarts of vegetables and fruit wit 
the help of those at home, as well as six 
gallons of preserves, five gallons of jelly, 
six gallons of fruit juice, ten gallons 
of cucumbers, onion ‘and cauliflower 
pickles.” 

In addition to garden, canning and 
sewing work, china painting was taken up 
by club members the second year, and 
our heroine drove in a buggy to Logan 
and return for each lesson, making a trip 
of twenty-four miles. Within six months 
she completed forty-two pieces of hand- 
painted china in spite of the handicap of 
distance from lessons. This china paint- 
ing work was done before the growing sea- 
son opened up, so that many of the trips 
were made in bitterly cold weather. 

But the year’s work was not completed 
yet. Read this list of needlework pieces 
made in order that our champion might 
be a real champion before adding the final 
championship to her list. According to 
the sworn statement sent to “Uncle Sam,” 
the list made and exhibited at the Utah 
State Fair at Logan contained a guest 
towel, an underwaist and a tea apron in 
the satin stitch, a macramé handbag, a 
thirty-six-inch lace Battenburg center- 
piece, a dressed doll, an overcoat and 
a dress for herself, besides thirteen 


Ruth Bybee, fourteen years old, Garden and Canning 
Club champion of Utah and champion of 
champions in the cause of humanity 
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other dresses made during the year. 
She won easily. There was no doubt 
about it when the canned fruits and vege- 
tables, the pieces of needlework, the fresh 
vegetables and the hand-painted china 
were all collected in an pest And best 
of all, the championship prize for the 
state was a free trip to the great world’s 
fair at San Francisco, all expenses paid for 
a week with a chaperon to look after the 
little champion! There she would meet 
champions from other states who had won 
high honors. How she had planned to use 
that prize when it came time! 

Here is where the hand of War inter- 
fered to make the little Utah champion a 
champion of champions, for no other 
winner of the big prizes among the 300,000 
enrolled in this club work made the su- 
preme sacrifice as did Ruth Bybee. She 
sat down and wrote President Widtsoe of 
the Utah Agricu]tural College a letter 
asking if she might have the trip she had 
won turned into cash in order that she 
might turn it into the fund for the relief 
of the starving Belgians. “It doesn’t 
seem right for me to use so much money 
for a pleasure trip when so many children 
are starving in Belgium,” she wrote. 

The matter was arranged with the per- 
son contributing the prize money, so that 
instead of one little champion spending a 
week at the big world’s fair, several thou- 
sand hungry Belgians received food that 
meant life for a time at least. “Iron 
cross,” “medal of honor,” ‘Victoria 
cross,” “‘field of honor,” and such terms 
seem rather tame beside “Champion Gar- 
den aad Canning Club Girl of Utah” after 
that, don’t you think? F. H. Hicoains. 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, Oregon, organizer of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, fire- ing. 
fighter and diplomatist of the tall timber 





Se years ago a young forest en- 
gineer fresh from the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice stood on a mountain top, somewhere 
in the Northwest, looking down on a 

oint where millions of feet of timber lay 
Conea and wasted by fire. He seemed to 
be regarding that desolation, yet what he 
saw was not a fire-blackened ruin, but 
great forests of green, valuable trees, grow- 
ing tall and stately all over the Pacific 
Northwest. It was a vision. To help 
make that vision come true was the dream 
of E. T. 

What he intended to do, he has done. 
He organized the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association and for seven 
years he has been shaping public senti- 
ment throughout the aw, Ls and has 
built up a most efficient fire patrol system 
and incidentally assessed each timber 
owner a fair tax for protective expenses. 
Today he is recognized as one of the great- 
est forest engineers of the country, but the 
opposition he faced was tremendous. You 
have only to look at the strong, aggressive 
face of this organizer, with its hard-set 
jaw and thoughtful eye, to know he is a 
fighter. But he never could have won if 
he had not been a diplomatist also. He 
has had to educate the minds of the people 
all over the Northwest and turn them from 
their careless indifference about forest 
fire, to see with broad, clear vision what 
he saw and how awful the situation would 
be if allowed to goon. To that end he has 
lectured, written, advertised, argued, ex- 
plained, conciliated and taught, while at 
the same time, building up a protected 
Northwest forest region. 

He affiliated many smaller protective 
associations which later 
sprang up and _ together 
they are spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dol- 
lars yearly in protecting 
and saving from flames 
one-fifth the nation’s sup- 
ply of timber. 

As yet his work is not 
half through. E. T. Allen 
is still the busiest forester 
in the Pacific Northwest, 
building tool stations, 
trails, lines, handling pa- 
trolmen and winning lum- 
bermen, molding public 
sentiment, explaining, pro- 
tecting. Ask anyone about 
him and you will find that 
he is unselfishly giving 
himself over to his dream 
of perpetuating America’s 
greatest forest region. He 
has the stanchest followers 
in the lumbermen. He 
enjoys their confidence. 
Formerly the lumbermen 
“didn’t give a 
about conservation. In 
the Northwest, especially, 
a leader who is sure of 
what he is doing and 
knows what he wants, can 
always command a follow- 
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Mrs. Gordon W. Lillie, directing genius of 
thousands of Oklahoma acres 


UST outside of the limits of the town 

of Pawnee, Oklahoma, lies a _ vast 
ranch, over whose thousands of acres 
roam great herds of cattle, mules, goats, 
horses and probably the largest drove of 
American buffaloes to be found anywhere. 
From a central station in the ranch house 
run telephone wires to all parts of the 
great farm, and by means of them the 
working staff of some 250 is controlled. 

The directing genius ge this place, the 
affairs of which are systematized precisely 
as are those of a metropolitan depart- 
ment store, is a woman. She is the wife 
of the owner, Major Gordon W. Lillie, 


better known throughout the whole 
country as “Pawnee Bill.” 
To Mrs. Lillie there is nothing ex- 


traordinary in the fact that such a monu- 
mental enterprise should be managed by 
a woman. She would be more surprised 
than anyone else to be told that her posi- 
tion is unique. 

Nor is there anything unusual about it 
in the minds of the 250 employees. From 
foreman and cowboy down to stable hand 
they are accustomed to taking orders 
from her and to finding that her orders 
are just about the right thing. Why 
shouldn’t she command them? There ts 
not one of them who knows more, if as 
much, about how buffaloes should be bred 
and handled. None knows better than 
she which yearling steers are ready for the 

(Continued on page 89) 
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automobile behaving in this manner. 


There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one young fan is there; 
Yn fae a . an , ° 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
With movies can compare! 
—Rhymes of the New Rialto. 


AVE you a little screen-struck 
fairy in your home? ‘That is 
quite possible, nowadays, wher- 


ever your home may be, but if 


you live in the Middle West the chances 
are especially good that there is in your 
household a young person who longs to be 
a motion-picture star. According to Anita 


King, who is a star of some magnitude 
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Ordinarily you would not look for a woman city official in an 

But Miss King did 

stunts like this for the camera in her dare-devil days, 
before the idea of larger service came to her 


A Little Mother 
of the Movies 


Screening the Screen-Struck Girl 
From the Perils of the New Rialto 


By Charles K. Field 
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Anita King on her famous transcontinental drive. 


‘*City Mothers’’ are usually gray-haired with calm, 


kind faces and benign spectacles. 
power lies in the fact that she is a glowing example 


Miss King’s 


of just what the screen-struck girl longs to be 


in her own right, it is from the Middle 
West that the greatest number of soft 


young moths come flying toward the 
flame. Anita King ought to know. She 


makes a specialty of these moths. 

There is a nonsense play-on-words to 
the effect that while one who hunts rats 
is a ratter one who hunts moths is not 
necessarily a mother. Get it? Thus 
when we speak of Anita King as a Little 
Mother of the Movies we refer to her 
proven capacity to keep these poor little 
flicker-dazzled moths from singeing their 
foolish wings. If this isn’t quite clear, 
never mind. It is not material. The 


work Miss King is doing is far more im- 
portant than its name. 

Ever since it was anywhere nearly 
respectable for a female to appear upon 
the mimic stage there doubtless have been 
stage-struck girls. Parental wits have 
been put to it to keep some daughter of 
the house from exchanging the safe 
anchorage of home for the flashing white- 
caps of that adventurous sea. And now 
the motion-picture has magnified the 

roblem—oh, ten thousand times! First, 
Siemens it seems so much easier to be 
photographed than to be seen in a theater 
and second, because so many more little 
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On the New Rialto: 


ANITA KING 
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The young picture-player whom Los Angeles recognized officially 
as the one best source of sympathy and advice to 


Mildreds are watching the silent drama 
than ever listened to a spoken play. 

right there the Middle West edie into 
the spotlight. Every prairie hamlet now 
has its picture-house and where the stage 
meant little to the rural home the kitchen 
has now been put into active and unequal 
competition with the studio. Anita eine 
drove her venturesome car from the New 
Rialto, at Los Angeles, straight through 
the heart of the Middle West and she 
ought to know! 


countless screen-struck girls 


The motion-picture industry—a mar- 
velous development—has meant a great 
many things to the city of Los Angeles 
within the last few years. Consider the 
number of Los Angeles people engaged in 
it and the amount of money that changes 
hands because of them and you can easily 
figure some of these things. They are the 
bright flame that shineth afar. You have 
sometime sat by a strong clear lamp out- 
of-doors on a summer night and you have 
had to notice, with more or less concern, 





the multitude of mad wee wanderers that 
dashed themselves against the brilliant 
lure beside you. That was the position 
of Los Angeles. The time had come when 
there were something like five thousand 
girls engaged in the motion-picture busi- 
ness within her boundaries. And every 
day an unguessed number of others were 
coming into that well-intentioned town 
with their minds fully bent on catching 
up with Mary Pickford. The manner of 
their coming, and what they actually 
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CAMILLE ASTOR 


DOROTHY DAVENPORT 


a Fellow-players of Anita King at 
Lasky’s. Innocent young dis- 
turbers of many a family’s peace 
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came to, became in time a matter of con- 
cern to the city, herself dazzled at first by 
the radiance of her sudden fame as the 
center of the film producing world. 
Gradually it dawned upon the paternal 
city government that the pretty game of 
catching up with Mary had its ugly side. 
A faint odor of singed wings came to the 
official nostrils as the gleaming lamp was 
proudly trimmed. It needed ae a care- 
ful look about to discover a number of 
pathetic things. This is not to be a 
recital of horrors. If you care to know 
the details you may set about gaining the 
confidence of the City Mother of Los 
Angeles and her deputies. They know of 
a number of them, enough to establish 
the existence of a problem for the authori- 
ties. What if there were pitiful cases of 
blasted hopes—blind belief that the 
studio door was wide open to any girl who 
knew she had talent, helpless unprepared- 
ness for a door tight-shut—terrible cases 
of girls who mistook the door they found 
open for the door to a studio—heart- 
breaking records of young suicides out- 
side and inside both doors. Is it to be 
wondered at? 

Los Angeles did not stop long to won- 
der. She faced the duty which had come 
to her. And as a factor in the handling 
of this problem the authorities made a 
very wise choice. They went to a young 
woman who was famous for dare-devil 
movie stunts, who photographed beauti- 
fully, whose portrait was in demand 
among screen-struck girls, and they fig- 
uratively and actually pinned upon her 
up-to-the-minute gown the badge of 
Deputy City Mother of Los Angeles. 

But before this badge was pinned over 
Anita King’s heart, that heart had itself 
awakened to the ideal of service to which 
her city now called her. I doubt if there 
is a finer, a sweeter story on all the New 
Rialto. 


The story may begin most anywhere. 
The publicity man at Lasky’s would 
start it somewhere in Chicago—in the 
middle of the Middle West!—with our 
heroine “‘as a protégéé of Lillian Russell 
and early attracted to the stage.” Then 
with the lightning-change touch born of 
much scenario experience he cuts into 
Mexico, to some mysterious property left 
the young actress te her dying mother. 
Here our heroine resides with her nurse— 
why doesn’t he say duenna, to go with 
Anita?—and then, behold a _ double 
flight: Diaz to Europe and Miss King to 
California! The aged Dictator went 
through without mishap but the beautiful 
young American was more fortunate. 
“While fleeing from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz,” writes Boswell McGaffey, the 
Lasky historian, “the train was held up 
by rebels and Miss King and her com- 
panions were forced to spend the day in a 
filthy Mexican jail before being released.” 
Great movie stuff! But Anita King was 
not thinking of movies then. The auto- 
mobile loomed large upon her young 
horizon. Don Porfirio lived a compara- 
tively quiet life in his Parisian retreat 
but Anita, in California, did nothing of 
the kind. “Automobile racing was just 
then becoming popular, so she secured a 
position as demonstrator with a Los 
Angeles automobile firm and then took 
up racing and had the distinction of being 
the first woman automobile racing driver. 
Miss King entered a number of events 
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On the New Rialto: 











and won several and finally, in Phoenix, 
at a race meet, she was hurled through 
the fence while driving at top speed and 
nearly lost her life. After leaving the 
hospital,” the official studio biographer 
goes on to say, “Miss King sought the 
quieter life of motion-picture acting.’ 
The simple charm and peacefulness of 
that life are illustrated by the picture at 
the head of this article, showing our 
heroine driving an automobile at high 
speed off a bridge and landing miracu- 
lously right-side-up while the camera man 
ground busily at a safe distance. 

Nothing particularly tender in such a 
picture. Yet there was a gentle side to 
Anita King’s life, even then. She had 
sent east for an invalid sister, hoping 
that California might mean health, but 
her care was in vain. The death of this 
sister served to take all the life and 
sparkle out of the movie girl. She 
struggled against a depression that seemed 
to be crushing her down. Then, in a 
moment of inspiration born of a des- 
perate desire to get her mind off her loss, 
she decided to drive her automobile alone 
across the continent. That ought to keep 
her busy! Business enterprise seconded 
the movement of her inspiration, and 
Anita King started eastward, as the 
Paramount Girl, attended by all the 
publicity that trained ingenuity could 
devise. It is an interesting story and 
Miss King has taken it away from His- 
torian McGaffey and is writing it her- 
self. But neither of them can write it as 
she tells it, any more than David Belasco 
could convey in writing the impression 
which Blanche Bates makes in the first 
act of the “Girl of the Golden West.” I 
confess that as Anita King told me of her 
adventures I kept thinking of Blanche 
Bates as the “Girl.” For one thing, the 
eyes of the two women are the same fine, 
expressive dark ones, their faces are not 

unlike, their voices are similar, the 
Western quality is alike in both. “The 
Girl” of Miss Bates was Blanche herself. 
Miss King, telling of the tramp w ho held 
up her car— Girl,’ he said, “I wouldn’t 
hurt you’”—had stepped out of the 
Belasco play, If you have seen Blanche 
Bates as the “Girl” you have come pretty 
near hearing Anita King tell her story. 

Screen-struck girls generally know the 
main details of that story. They know 
about the tramp that evening at the en- 
trance of the snowsheds, how Miss King 
chose between shooting him between the 
eyes and just looking him between them 
and shaking his hand, chose the second 
method and heard him tell her goodby 
in a voice choked with gratitude because 
“she had trusted him and done him more 
good than anybody had ever done him in 
his life;” they know about the bouquet of 
flowers that came to her one night when 
she was speaking at a movie theater, 
farther east, with a rough little note re- 
minding her of the tramp she had trusted; 
they know about the illness in the desert, 
the three prospectors who found her un- 
conscious, revived her and refused to 
accept any money, asking only as reward 
that she always remember that they were 

“ventlemen.” They have thrilled at such 
details, and doubtless the most hardy of 
them have vague plans of some day 
emulating their heroine. They do not 
know how the real big lasting thrill of the 
trip came to Anita King on a lonely 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Keeping the Oldest Capital Old. 


How the Hard-Headed Business Men of Santa Fé Met 
the Demands of AmericansWho Had to See America First 


HE real famine in 
Germany is the 
tourist famine. 
For the past twen- 
ty-five years the tourist 
crop has fattened the 
urse of the Fatherland. 
But now the walled city 
of Rothenburg, the fabled 
fountains of Nuremberg 
and the castles of the Ba- 
varian Kings are all with- 
out revenue, since the 
jingle of the tourist’s gold 
has given place to the 
boom of cannons. 

However the supply of 
tourists remains the same. The 
travel germ is still as active as it 
was before August, 1914. The 
tourist is all dressed up in her 
motor coat but she can’t go to 
Europe. : 

Along with the discovery that 
we. could manufacture chemicals 
which we thought could 
only :be produced in 
Germany, came the reve- 
lation that we also had 
sights for the tourist to 
see in America as well 
as Central Europe. The 
railways, who feed upon 
tourists rates, were the 
first to blazon forth the 
motto, ‘See America.” 
Then they wrote frantic- 
ally to their agents -and 
said, “Wire us what a ' 
tourist can see in your ~ 
locality. It must have 
romance and_pictur- 
esqueness.” , 

he message found an 
eager response in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, the 
“Villa Real’’ of the Con- 
quistadores. The agent 
wired, “We have just 
what you are looking y 
for right here. Send them out t@ us.” 

Then he showed the message to the 
city padres. “Why, romance ‘and pic- 
turesqueness and climate are our principal 
boasts!” they exclaimed. “Every adobe 
wall is full of romance, but we shall have 
to preserve our old age wrinkles if we 
want to be picturesque. We'll keep the 
old Capital so old that she’ ‘will be as 
famous as Methuselah!” 

Accordingly the ancient city whitened 
her hair, drew crows feet under her eyes, 
pulled a rusty black shawl over her head 
and posed for the world to come and see 
her as the oldest capital in the United 
States, the royal headquarters for the 
Kingdom of Spain for one hundred and 


° 
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In the reconstruction of the ancient Palace of the Governors, at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, the fifty-year-old portico (above) was stripped off 
and the original lines of the three centuries old building (below) 


fifty years before the Mexican War, and 
since then the capital of the state of New 
Mexico. 

The tourists came, although Santa Fe 
is eighteen miles off the main line of the 
great railway which is named for it. 
Artists came also. They said, “Thank 
your blue skies, you are off the main line. 
You have been left to yourself in the 
mountains and your genuine oldness has 
not been disturbed.” 

They saw the chapel of San Miguel, the 
oldest church in the United States, and 
examined the arrow holes in the paintings 
made when the Indians rebelled in 1680. 
They took a tape line and assured them- 
selves that the walls in the adobe houses 


By Ruth Laughlin Barker 














A modern warehouse (middle) not an ancient fort» 


were really five feet 
thick. They used im- 
pressionistic superlatives 
for the doors and win- 
dow sills painted a Vir- 
gin Mary blue. They 
glanced through the 
doorways into placitas 
where the sunshine fell 


Sweet William and. the 
bright-hued family wash. 
They followed old wom- 
en in black shawls up 
crooked streets until 
they crossed a narrow 
plank over a creek where 
children were wading. They 
stopped. burros laden with wood 
and paid more for taking the pic- 
ture than the wood was worth. 
They insisted that the street 
scenes and the blue skies were 
transported from Spain and found 
in the dark-eyed Spanish girls 
types in which Zuloaga 
reveled. 

Then they came back 
to modern Santa Fe. 

“Don’t change this bit 
of Old Spain,” they cried. 
“We have discovered 
the most picturesque 
spots in the United 
States down the Aqua 
Fria Road.. But when 
you my to modernize 
Santa Fe you” spoil it. 
The trail of the common 
red brick may be seen in 
any small town in the 
Middle West. This is 
the end of the Santa Fe 
Trail and do keep it 
unique.” 

Soon even the hard- 
headed business man, 
who ordinarily poo-hoos 
romance, and who must 
finance any new move- 
ment in any town, realized that the dollar- 
leaving tourist would not spend his 
money to see the same thing he could see 
at home but that he would remain several 
days to visit the cliff dwellings and a 
Spanish-American city where’ he’ could 
believe the stories he had read ‘in his 
youth of the Conquistadores, Kit Carson 
and the prairie-schooners on the Santa 
Fe Trail. 

The problem was then to keep the Old- 
est Capital old, to gradually persuade the 
town to construct new buildings along the 
beautiful old lines and to remodel present 
buildings to conform to this type. This 
is substantially the New Mexico Mission 
style. Its most characteristic feature is 
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When Hyrum Dances: 


the long portal with its wooden pillars 
and capitals, which of course eliminates 
the round arches of the California Mis- 
sions. The rooms are generally on one 
floor and surround a placita or patio. 
The color is adobe, the warm reddish- 
brown tint of the soil, which harmonizes 
with the native pine wood in the beams 
which project from the outer wall. This 
architecture is necessarily simple and in- 
dividual because it grew out of the con- 
ditions which existed only in New Mexico. 
The isolation of this for western land 
made those first builders depend solely 
upon the crude tools and materials of the 
country. The individual spirit, which 
best expands its own characteristics under 
peculiar conditions, can be exemplified in 
no better medium than in the plain adobe 
surfaces and pine beams found in the early 
New Mexican monasteries. 

The greatest impetus given the New- 
Old movement was the reconstruction 
of the Palace of the Governors—the 
“Palacio Real’ of the Spanish archives, 
from which more than sixty governors, 
Indian, Spanish, Mexican and American, 
have issued commands, Fifty years ago, 
like a poor set of false teeth, a gingerbread 


yellow-and-white wooden portico was 
stuck upon the face of the venerable 
palace. But the wise city fathers of today 
have torn this down and the building has 
been restored along its simple original 
lines. It is now the Museum of New 
Mexico and the home of the School of 
American Archaeology. The ancient 
“Fonda,” the inn at the end of the Santa 
Fe trail, may be rebuilt along its original 
lines, facing the Palace across the Plaza, 
the essential feature of every Spanish 
town. Fortunately, the greater part of 
the Plaza in Santa Fe has never been 
changed in spite of its being in the center 
of the business district. This Plaza is 
truly the historical center of the South- 
west, for as Santa Fe was for centuries 
the heart of the vast territory known as 
New Mexico, the Plaza was the heart of 
the old town. 

The transcontinental railways have 
seen the possibilities of the picturesque 
and have baile their big hotels in accord- 
ance with the architecture of the country. 
And to the delight of the New-Old plan- 
ners, 1t has been found that other large 
structures lend themselves to the Santa 
Fe treatment. There is the example of 
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the Gross-Kelly warehouse, constructed 
as an old fortress might have been and the 
practical utility of the building increased 
thereby, as the owners admit. With all 
this local color, as genuine as the sunshine, 
and the wealth of historical association as 
a background, wouldn’t it be blasphemous 
to build a stark red-brick movie theater 
or an Ionic postofice? When Congress 


appropriated $300,000 for a Federal 
building at Santa Fe, many people 
trembled with apprehension. But John 


H. Fleming, the Federal site-seer, said: 
“You have the right idea in keeping the 
town true to itself. Do you know that I 
have to recommend 2000 Ionic _post- 
offices a year? A town doesn’t seem to 
feel respectable unless its citizens may 
point with pride to the Grecian columns 
on their Federal buildings. Yet Americans 
aren’t all Greeks—quite a number of them 
are Irish.” 

Thus in special examples of architec- 
ture, in characteristic trades, in pageantry 
preserving ancient traditions and cus- 
toms, the Grandmother Capital is main- 
taining her romantic, picturesque indi- 
viduality, enjoying her rich inheritance, 
in a very lively old age. 
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VERY Mormon meeting house has 
an amusement hall where dancing 
is the chief pastime. And if the 
church hall is not satisfactory, 
then the community is sure to build one. 
That is what happened in Hyrum, a little 
dairy town up in northern Utah made up 
mostly of Danes. In 1915 nearly every 
one in the town with money to invest 
took stock in the new amusement hall. 
The stock sold at $100 a share and no one 
was allowed to take more than five. 
This made it a strictly community affair. 
Widows and orphans, young men with a 
few hundreds saved up and middle aged 
men in comfortable circumstances, all 
took shares and are now being rewarded 
with a twenty per cent yearly profit and 
a building in which they may take much 
civic pride. The hall has two features 
that make it a model for miles around. In 
the first place it has a spring floor sup- 
ported by eighty-four coiled steel springs, 
which triple the pleasure of a fox trot or 
a one-step, and, besides this, parents are 





Every Mormon meeting-house has an amusement hall where dancing is the chief pastime. 
northern Utah, has built an $18,000 amusement hall and manages it so that it is a gilt-edged investment 
and a matrimonial mart of the most natural and respectable kind 


When Hyrum Dances 


By Frank R. Arnold 


admitted to the balcony free of charge. 
But old maids, bachelors or married cou- 
les whose union heaven has not yet been 
Lietead with issue, must pay ten cents for 
a gallery view. That is a neat little tax 
on the unproductive which I recommend 
to Great Britain and all other nations 
wishing to increase their revenue. 
Hyrum dances take place on Friday 
evenings and are usually attended by 
several hundred dancers and a like num- 
ber of parents. They begin late. You 
don’t get in from work and the chores are 
not done much before eight. Then there 
is supper to eat and the body to beautify. 
As I walked along Hyrum’s main street 
one Friday evening I saw a red necktie 
and noticed that the barber’s shop had 
ten customers waiting for the ministra- 
tion of two barbers. It was after nine 
but I knew that a dance was on. At the 
amusement hall I had to get respectability 


But the little dairy town of Hyrum, in 


credentials from the floor manager, pay 
fifty cents if I wanted to dance, or ten 
cents for a gallery view. I went up into 
the balcony and looked down on about 
fifty high school girls dancing the one- 
step to the music of a six piece orchestra. 
Girls are admitted free. Soon the boys 
arrived, but the sexes mixed only while 
dancing. Between dances the girls were 
bunched along the east side of the hall 
and the boys on the west. But the min- 
ute the music started there was an in- 
stantaneous seizing of Sabines and joy 
was unconfined to either side of the hall. 
Up in the gallery the parents sat mostly 
on the west side where they could watch 
the girls. The scene would have been 
more idyllic if the mothers had been busy 
with knitting or tatting, and more inter- 
esting if a mischievous daughter had 
carried on her love affairs under her 
mother’s seat instead of under her nose. 
We talked much of matchmaking and 
wondered what couples would graduate 
that year into the parent class. 
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It was distinctly a family affair. A 
public dance could not be more inno- 
cently or respectably conducted. But 
the greatest marvel is that a community 
of 2000 souls, running their godly race 
remote from towns, could have built an 
$18,000 amusement hall which is practi- 
cally a civic building and that it can be 


A Complete 
Vacation 
for $7.50 


The Municipal Recrea- 

tion Camp of Los Angeles 

in the San Bernardino 
Mountains 


By Wilbur J. Hall 


O the man with the lean purse and 

the large family the two night- 

mares of the year arrive in mid- 

winter and in midsummer. Christ- 
mas and vacation time are problems that 
rob him of his sleep. Usually, those who 
most need a period of rest cannot afford 
to take it; they refuse to apply for or ac- 
cept charity and therefore continue in the 
treadmill without a break. 

Los Angeles has done a number of big 
things. It has built the longest aqueduct 
in the world; it has built a harbor out of 
mud flats; it has built industries and com- 
merce mostly out of sunshine. But if you 
should ask Mayor C. E. Sebastian what 
he considers the city’s finest achievement, 
he would unhesitatingly reply: 

“The playgrounds and particularly the 
summer vacation camp maintained by 
the Playground Commissions.” 

So I went out sixty miles due east and 
a mile straight up, climbing from orange 
grove to humming pines, on a tour of the 
municipal summer camp, personally con- 
ducted by President Josiah Evans Gow les 
—yes, there are two presidents in the 
Cowles family—of the rarescned Com- 
mission, by the former president, Joseph 
D. Radford, and the superintendent, 
Charles B. Raitt. 

The camp is in the San Bernardino 
National Forest, on ground leased from 
the government. It lies at an elevation of 
more than 5000 feet, its rows of neat tent 
houses shaded by great sugar and yellow 
pines, with alders and oaks thriving on the 
moister part of the flat. A lively mas- 
querade was in progress when we arrived 
in the evening, the costumes improvised 
out of material designed for quite dif- 
ferent purposes. The young folks were 
having the time of their lives. 

“There’s plenty of life, all right,” I 
said to Commissioner Radford. “How 
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managed by a board of school teachers, 
farmers, carpenters and merchants in 
such a way that it is a gilt-edged invest- 
ment, a matrimonial mart of the most 
natural and respectable kind, and is also 
a gathering place where the whole family 
may find pleasure, if they like music, 
dancing, basket ball, community ban- 





The duties of democracy. Every one in the camp must contribute an equal share of 
This regulation not only maintains a democratic spirit in 
the camp, but keeps away those people who are seeking something for nothing 


labor for its upkeep. 


much does it cost them here for two weeks 
—meals and lodging and this sort of 
fun?’ 

“Seven dollars and a half,”’ he answered. 

“A week?” 

“No, for two weeks.” 

“Board extra?” 

“No. Everything included.” 

I tried to do the arithmetical problem 
in my head and failed. “But railroad 
fare and stage fare—” I began. 

‘All covered,” he replied monoto- 
nously. 

On the following morning I went down 
to the big concrete floor under the pines 
and oaks again, after a most comfortable 
night in one of the seventy or eighty sub- 
stantial little tent houses of the camp, and 
prepared myself for a meal that might 
cost six or eight cents. 

This was what we had—the whole 
campful of us, and more than half of 
them two helpings each: A well-cooked 
porridge of wheat or rice; ham; toast; 
hot cakes and syrup; seedless raisins in 
sauce; bread, butter, coffee and chocolate. 

After breakfast I asked Commissioner 
Radford about the price again. 

He was very patient. “Seven dollars 
and a half for two weeks—including trans- 
portation to and from Los Angeles, meals, 
lodgings, amusements, swimming pool, 
athletic fields, tennis courts, daily lessons 
from an athletic instructor, daily tramps 
under the leadership of skilled guides, and 
unrestricted use of God’s air and sun- 
shine. Seven dollars and a half. Any 
other questions?” 

“One,” I said. ‘How much does the 
city of Los Angeles spend in making up 
the camp’s annual dekcit?” 

“Last year,” said Commissioner Rad- 
ford, ‘“we closed our books with a credit 


balance of something like fifty dollars. 
This year we will do much better.” 


uets, or community Christmas trees. 
a has room for 450 couples to dance and 
seats for 700 parent spectators. These 
latter may be dead heads in a business 
sense but do not underestimate their 
practical value. They are the indirect 
cause of the financial, social, and moral 
success of the entire enterprise. 


When the camp was built, the bids 
were considered too high and the com- 
missioners did the work by day labor. 
That was the first big item of saving. 
They hire the best help available. They 
buy at wholesale. They move their sup- 
plies and their guests with motor trucks 
from San Bernardino to the camp over 
fifteen miles of fine mountain roads, and 
they have a generous rate from the rail- 
roads. They manage everything scien- 
tifically. Commissioner Radford is a 
banker, Dr. Cowles a recognized authority 
on health and sanitation, and the other 
members of the commission are experts 
along one line or another. They serve 
without pay, and it may be added that the 
summer camp is only an incident in their 
routine, since they control and operate 
some twenty playgrounds in the city of 
Los Angeles, giving daily recreation to an 
average of eight thousand children. 

It 1s for the youngsters whose parents 
cannot afford a vacation trip that this 
camp in the San Bernardino mountains 
was planned and built. At present the 
capacity of the camp is 250. On the first 
of July that number of boys is taken up 
and turned loose for two weeks. the 
fifteenth they make way for another 
crowd. August is girls’ month, and a 
thousand of them have two weeks each. 
Before July 1, and after September 1, any 
citizen of Los Angeles can go with his 
family. For all of them the rate is the 
same; for all of them the food, attention, 

rivileges and pleasures are identical. 
For almost four months this summer 
camp is pouring health and strength and 
vigdr into the sort of people who most 
need recreation and who, in other days, 
have been least likely to get it. 

The rules for the camp are few and sim- 
ple, but iron-clad and rigorously enforced. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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OVER THE BORDER 


A Novel of American Life in Mexico 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


With a Drawing by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘Bull’’ Perrin, ‘Sliver’? Smith and Jake Evers— 


have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. 


stock for revolutionary chieftains. 
Sahuaro cactus. 


They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of “‘Colorados. 


From this base they go forth to raid ‘‘gringo’’ ranches and to “rustle” 
On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 


” 


Shortly afterward, just 


as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 


John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. 


must stand together. 


CHAPTER IX 


A PARTY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


“ WHIADY-GIRL’S a-going to have a 
birthday.” 


The remark issued from the blue 

tobacco reek that filled the bunk- 

house. So thick it was, the lamp on the 

table sent forth a feeble golden glimmer 

that barely revealed the sketchy out- 

lines of the Three stretched at ease on 

their catres. But the title “Lady-Girl,” 

Sliver’s especial name for Lee, stamped 
the remark as coming from him. 

“That so?” Bull and Jake spoke in 
chorus. “‘How’d you know?” 

“She asked me to write a piece, t’other 
day, in her birthday album, an’ looking 
through it I k’em on her day.” 

“She asked me, too,” Jake admitted. 
“What did you write?” 

“ ‘Roses is red, violets i is blue; sugar is 
sweet an’ so air you’.” 

“A real nice piece, too,” 
mented upon this classic. “I like it bet- 
ter’n mine.” Nevertheless, with the 
secret pride of your true poet, he gave 
his own: 

“‘When the distant sun is setting and 
your mind from care is free, 

When of absent friends you’re thinking, 

will you sometimes think of me?” 

Under pressure, Bull also admitted a 
descent into poetry. “I k’ed on’y think 
of a verse that a girl once wrote in my 
sister’s album when I was a kid. ’Tain’t 
near as good as yourn.” 

‘““*My pen is dull, my ink is pale; my 

love for you will never fail’.” 

“IT think it’s pretty fine,” the others 
commended the effort. 

After a thoughtful pause, consecrated 
by heavy smoking, Bull asked, “How old 
is she, Sliver?” 

‘Rising twenty, be the date.” 

“Seems to me we orter raise a little 
hell in honor of the ’casion—if it’s on’y to 
keep her from feeling lonesome.” 

‘Tittle bit close on the funeral,” Jake 
“Jest about three 


Jake com- 


tentatively suggested. 
months, ain’t 1t?” 

“Yes, for a regular party. My idea 
was just to tip off the Lovells an’ have 
‘em drop in that day.” 


“We might shoot things up a bit, too,” 
Sliver began, but Jake cut him off with 
utter scorn. 

“This ain’t no cowman’s jamboree. 
Girls don’t like any shooting except what 
they do with their own pretty mouths. 
A cake with candles ’ud be my idee.” 

““Cake?’” Sliver now returned the 
scorn. “Kain’t you see these Mexican 
dames baking a real, sure-enough birth- 
day cake made out of raisins an’ curran’s 
an citron peel an’ with spice fixin’s to it? 
An enchilada stuffed with store prunes 
’ud be the best they k’ed do.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Bull poured the 
oil of quiet counsel on the troubled waters. 
“What about Mrs. Mills?” 

He referred to the widow of an Ameri- 
can rancher who, with the aid of her 
young daughter and a few peons, had 
kept their rancho going since her hus- 
band’s death. “If one of us was to ride 
over tomorrow I’ll bet you she’d fix up 
a cake if “twas only a three-layer 
chocolate. As for candles. Candles an’ 
beer factories are the main products of 
Mexico.” 

Thus was the ball set rolling, not only 
for the party, but also toward conse- 
quences unforeseen; and it received a 
second fillip when Bull delivered his in- 
vitation to the Lovells at San Miguel 
midway of the following afternoon. It 
chanced that Phoebe’s fiancé, a young 
mining engineer, had arrived the preced- 
ing evening, bringing with him a friend, 
a smelter man from El Paso. With the 
enthusiasm of youth they proceeded to 
enlarge upon the plan after Bull rode on. 

“Tt would be a shame to leave out 
Isabel Icarza,” Phyllis warmly declared. 
“She and Lee have always been such 
good friends.” Accordingly a mozo de- 
livered an invitation at the Hacienda del 
Sol about the same time that Bull dis- 
mounted at the widow’s rancho. 

The widow, a woman of thirty-seven 
or eight, whose comeliness indicated 
former real beauty, fell at once for the 
oe While Bull was eating supper she 

egan on the cake. Having met her but 


This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 
They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 
Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 


himself captive without reserve to Betty 
Mills, her small daughter. 

t’ Though not more than eleven years 
old, with the promise of being as pretty 
in her flaxen whiteness as Lee herself, 
isolation had conserved, if anything, the 
girl’s childishness. Sitting on a chair 
opposite Bull, she prattled happily while 
they both seeded raisins, questioning 
him with an artless directness that some- 
times proved embarrassing. 

Had he a father, mother, sister? Where 
did they live? What was his business? 
Married? Why not? And when he re- 
turned the usual answer that no one 
would have him, she brought him to 
sudden and utter confusion. 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Mother would take 
you, I’m sure. I’d just love to have you 
for my father. Will you please marry 
her, then she will never be anxious or 
fearful again?” 

Her mother’s merry laugh helped to 
cool Bull’s blushes. “Don’t be speciall 
insulted. She says that to everyone.” 
Then, brave little soul though she was, 
she lifted a corner of the curtain that 
veiled an ever-present fear. “It’s true 
that I get sometimes terribly anxious. 
Mexicans are lovely people when they’re 
kept in their place. But since Diaz was 
overthrown they’re like a school of 
naughty children, let loose without mor- 
ality, discipline or guidance to protect 
them from themselves. Sometimes | 
think we ought to leave, but if we did the 
place would be sacked and burned before 
we reached the railroad. So I’d rather 
take the risk than be a pauper in the 
United States. But there, re. ungrateful 
talking this way instead of thanking 
Providence we’ve got along so well.” 

“That’s the way to look at it, Ma’am,” 
Bull encouraged her. While a wicked 
flash shot from under his black brows, he 
added, * ‘If anyone bothers you jest send 
for us.’ 

“Oe-oh, but you looked fierce then!” 
the child gave a delighted shudder. “Do 
it again.” Though a humorous twinkle 
sterilized the culaaeek she consoled her- 


once before, he developed a certain shy- self with the reflection, “?Tisn’t the 
ness. But if his communications with same. But I'll bet you’re muy malo-when 
her bordered on the formal, he yielded you fight.” 
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“Who is”—Lee nodded toward Gordon, who had almost caught up with them 
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Over the Border: 


“Tt’s a good thing if he is.” From the 
sink, where she was washing currants, 
her mother surveyed with approval 
Bull’s imposing bulk. “It was a great 
relief when we heard that you and your 
friends were staying with Lee.” 

Later, when Bull’s shyness had some- 
what abated she spoke more intimately. 
From Ramon himself she had learned of 
his expulsion from Los Arboles. ‘Ramon 
is a nice boy, yet no one could blame Mr. 
Carleton,” she said. ‘‘Yet what is Lee 
to do? Before the revolution she could 
have taken her pick from scores of young 
Americans, but now they’re all gone.’ 
Laughing, she finished with a remark 
which was destined, later, to produce un- 
expected results. ‘I guess we'll have to 
import her a husband.” 

Bull’s heavy rumble echoed her laugh. 
It broke out again when Betty cried out, 
“While you’re at it get one for me. 
simply won’t marry a greaser.” 

Because of the unusual proceedings 
she was allowed to sit up. Caught yawn- 
ing while the cake was baking, she fled 
to Bull’s knee, from which strategic posi- 
tion she defeated her mother’s best efforts 
to coax her to bed. Whereafter she 
promptly celebrated her victory by falling 
asleep. Curled against him in trustful 
comfort, she slept with her fair head pil- 
lowed on his mighty chest till, the cake 
finished, he carried her to bed. A catre 
had been moved out for him under the 
portales. But after silence and sleep 
descended on the house he sat for a long 
time on its edge softly musing, the 
warmth of the child’s body enwrapping 
his heart. Even Jake, whose sharp eyes 
had detected many an alien expression 
on that scarred visage of late, would 
have wondered at its tenderness. 

Betty was still asleep when he mounted 
to leave next morning, but at the beat of 
hoofs she came running, bare feet and 
legs flying under her night dress. Stoop- 
ing, he swung her to the saddle before 
him. The pressure of her warm arms 
around his neck, soft lips on his cheek, 
os a thrill of earnestness into his fare- 
well. 

“Remember, Ma’am, we’ll come when- 
ever you call.” 

A quarter mile away he drew rein and 
looked back. Though smaller than Los 
Arboles, the rancho buildings grouped 
icturesquely in a pocket of the foothills. 

he rich purple and crimson blossoms of 
a bougainvillea vine that almost buried 
the house made a fine splash of color 
against the golden adobe walls and tawny 
pastures. Drenched in sunlight, roofed 
in by fleecy clouds sailing across the deep 
blue vault above, it seemed the abode of 
peace. But not so did Bull see it. It 
loomed through a dread mirage that 
squirmed with ugly fighting shapes. 

Shaking his big head, he spoke aloud. 
“°*Tain’t safe for them here, ’tain’t safe!” 

So vivid was that dread feeling, presage 
of evil, the sweat broke on his brow. 
Into his mind shot a vivid picture of the 
miner hanging limply from the sahuaro, 
face turned up to the torrid sun. Around 
It, as in a whirling nightmare, revolved 
all of the horrors, outrages and murders 
of three awful years. Turning, he shook 
his big fist at the northern horizon in 
fierce rebuke of the political lethargy and 
executive indifference on the other side 
of the border that had not only made the 
long list of outrages possible, but almost 





set the seal of approval upon it. Anger 
choked him. With the growl of a furious 
dog he turned again and rode on. 


EE may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple that a woman never forgets and 
a man seldom remembers anniversaries. 
These tendencies are due to the fact that 
a woman lives principally in the past and 
present, a man in the * Boaseap while she 
observes past occasions, he creates new 
ones. Whether she be looking forward 
with youthful joy, or looking back with 
increasing regret, a woman specializes 
upon her birthdays. But accustomed to 
her father’s bad memory, Lee had not 
expected any one to remember; was 
accordingly astonished and pleased when 
coming to breakfast that morning she 
found the table decorated with trailing 
vines and a bouquet of wild flowers at her 
plate that had been picked by Sliver. 

“Why—’” she gave a little gasp. Then 
her shining glance accused the Three 
whose sheepish grins loudly proclaimed 
their guilt. “How did you know? What’s 
this?’ 

While she was unwrapping the tissue- 
paper in which Mrs. Mills had wrapped 
the cake the Three looked on with eager 
expectance, and were treated to a second 
bath of sunshine. ‘‘A real cake! Where 
did you get it?” 

In a country where cakes, if not ac- 
tually hanging on every tree may be 
either home-grown or plucked from the 
counter of any pastry cook, her joy might 
have seemed exaggerated. But in that 
alien desert, stripped of its substance to 
the bare hot bones by repeated revolu- 
tions, the conjunction of a sure-enough 
cake with a girl’s birthday verged on the 
miraculous. Nor was Lee’s pleasure 
lessened after she heard at what pains it 
had been produced. 

It was, of course, merely the first of the 
day’s surprises, some of which were 
purely accidental, as when William Benson 
rode in at noon. As a matter of fact his 
visit pertained to a defensive alliance 
against raiders, but being warned in 
time, he straightway credited his visit to 
the birthday. A bluff Englishman, al- 
most as big as Bull, hot-tempered and 
overbearing in manner, he fell with great 
joviality into the spirit of the occasion; 
kissed and congratulated Lee with the 
license of old friendship. His big, hearty 
laugh was resounding in the patio when 
the second interruption of the Lovells 
and their fiancés—for Phyllis had con- 
quered the smelter man in record time— 
occurred midway of the afternoon. And 
they were no more than settled under the 

ortales before, like some rich, dusky 
ok Isabel Icarza came floating under 
the arched gateway into Lee’s arms. 

“But you surely did not come alone?” 
Though that was exactly what she might 
have done herself, Lee looked at her in 
horror. 

“Ah, no, querida! Ramon escorted me 
and will return tomorrow!” 

“You don’t mean to say that he has—” 
Lee stopped, for she had caught, just 
then, a glimpse of him riding away. 

“Your father—you remember—he 
thought—” 

Isabel stopped in her embarrassed ex- 

lanations for, like a scared white bird, 
los was flying through the gateway. 
Grabbing Isabel’s horse from the ancieno 
who was just about to lead it around to 
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the compound, she leaped into the saddle 
and went flying down the trail. 

Turning at the sound of hoofs, Ramon 
waited for her. It was the first time they 
had met since the funeral, and though 
embarrassment would have been quite 
natural, Lee’s frank greeting put him at 
once at his ease. 

“You were going away—on my saint’s 
day?” 

“Tt was out of respect for—” 

She cut off his apology. “Yes, yes, 
but father was angry and unjust that day. 
He would have acknowledged it himself, 
had he lived. You must come back, at 
once, with me.” 

Not knowing the cause of her sudden 
flight, Bull had followed to the gateway. 
As he stood there watching the two re- 
turning, Benson’s voice broke at his 
shoulder. “That’s the hell of raising 
a girl in this country. I spoke often to 
Carleton about it but he was a lonely 
man and couldn’t bear to have her away. 
I suppose that he felt she was perfectly 
safe with him.” 

Knowing him for Lee’s sincere friend, 
Bull did not scruple to hand on the infor- 
mation he had gained from Mrs. Mills. 
Benson received it with a low, shocked 
whistle. 

“And the poor man had to meet death 
with that on his mind? She hasn’t seen 
Ramon since the funeral, you say? That 
speaks well for him. He tried to go, just 
now, too. He’s not half bad. But when 
it’s a question of marrying Lee, no Mexi- 
can need apply. But come on back in. 
She’ll pick out in a second that we're 
talking about them.” 

During the lively chatter that whiled 
away the afternoon, at supper when the 
cake appeared in a glory of radiant 
candles, while the young folks laughed 
and chatted thereafter under the lighted 
portales, the two stealthily watched Lee 
and Ramon. Sliver and Jake having re- 
tired early, Bull and Benson engaged in 
an interminable game of poker which 
left them free to discuss the proposed de- 
fensive alliance without neglecting their 
watch. 

Before night fell the girls had distrib- 
uted candles here and there among the 
foliage which now transmuted _ their 
waxen gleam into a greenish incandes- 
cence. Behind the creeper that fell in a 
cascade from the roof the lamplit portales 
gleamed in half circles of gold. The 
massed clusters of a bougainvillea dripped 
clotted blood down the front of the gate 
arch. As the girls moved under the 
golden arches opposite, their white dresses 
might easily have been the fluttering 
wings of giant tropical moths, and, noting 
it, Benson paused in filling his hand. 

“It’s like a beautiful stage setting.” 

Bull’s nod took in the bright faces, soft 
laughter, happy chatter. With a slow 
indulgent smile, he musingly watched the 
secret glances between the two pair of 
lovers; artless subterfuges by which the 
girls achieved small personal contacts. 
“Don’t take much to make ’em happy, 
does it? A little laughter an’ a little 
song; plenty of chatter an’ some pretty 
clothes; a baby to love and a man to boss; 
’tain’t much, but Lordy, how many of 
’em don’t get it. If men ’ud on’y keep 
on admiring in their wives the things 
they liked in their sweethearts, the di- 
vorce courts ’ud go out of business. If I 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Bomb and Union Labor 


T will be quite a while before the echo 
of the bomb which crimsoned the 
streets of San Francisco finally dies 
away. The perpetrators 
utterly senseless, stupidly cruel act 
started something, to use the vernacular. 
They awoke San Francisco to the self- 
evident truth that it is not good for a 
community to surrender all its executive, 
administrative and judicial powers into 
the hands of men dominated by one ele- 
ment of the population, be that element 
labor or capital, prohibitionists or saloon- 
keepers. k strong opposition makes for 
olitical health. Tn San Francisco organ- 
ized labor has had no opposition worth 
mentioning for many years. It has been 
in power for more than a decade and it 
has used its political power not for the 
benefit of all the population, not even for 
the benefit of all the workers, but to ad- 
vance the supposed interests of the re- 
stricted stratum of society carrying a 
union card. 

It is highly improbable that union men 
had anything to do with the manufac- 
turing or placing of the bomb that killed 
nine innocent persons and maimed thirty 
others. The “preparedness” parade was 
not concerned with hours and wages. The 
leaders of San Francisco’s labor organiza- 
tions are not stupid, not fanatical enough 
to believe in the efficacy of undiscrim- 
inating slaughter. Nor does any clear- 
thinking person for one moment attribute 
this brutal act of addle-pated individuals 
to the trades unions. Nesecthsion’ the 
effect of the crazy act must inevitably hit 
the political power of the unions a smash- 
ing blow. 

Since organized labor has had control 
of San Francisco’s governmental machin- 
ery, lawlessness has been winked at, con- 
doned, has been passively encouraged and 
slurred over—if the result of the lawless- 
ness fostered some specific labor-union 
cause. Organized labor arrogated to 
itself—and obtained—special, extra-legal 
privileges denied the citizen without a 
union card. For the benefit of organized 
labor things were done which, deprived 
of the potent union-label halo, would have 
landed the perpetrators in the peniten- 
tiary. To be specific, no punishment 
worth mentioning was meted out to men 
who slugged, stabbed, kicked and beat 
other men—if the victim did not belong 
to the union. In the shadow of the union 
card lawlessness found a safe haven when 
industrial disputes broke out. 

Now San Francisco is aroused. Its face 
is set against lawlessness in all quarters, 
including organized labor. The bomb 
outrage was the last straw. It fused into 
one strong unit the elements that have 
been chafing under the selfish rule of the 
unions. It brought together the employer 
whose non-union workers had been slugged 
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and the manufacturer who had been 
denied a permit for a spur track at the 
behest of the union teamsters who wanted 
to preserve their members’ jobs. 

If the bomb explosion reacts against 
its interests, organized labor will have to 
blame its own excesses and indiscretions 
for the fight that is just beginning. 


The Vigilantes of 1916 


VEN before the nine inoffensive 

ersons were brutally put to death 

Ce dynamite, the employers and 

merchants of San Francisco were 

getting ready for the fight. The situation 

created by the waterfront strike aroused 
them to action. 

In direct violation of their agreement 
the stevedores had gone out. Their 
pickets ruled the waterfront. They 
would not allow teamsters to remove 
“unfair” commodities from the docks, 
using moral suasion backed by brickbats 
and brass knuckles. But their autocracy 
was tempered with mercy. A few indi- 
viduals, Uncle Sam among them, by 
special permit signed by the union presi- 
dent were allowed to transport their 
commodities through the picket line, un- 
molested. And the sum total of broken 
ribs and bruised heads was not large. 
By comparison with the pitched battles, 
the murders and riots m Seattle and 
Tacoma it was negligible. 

There was no need of it. The mere 
threat of violence was sufficient. From 
bitter experience the unorganized em- 
ployers knew the might of organized 
labor’s calloused fist. So the goods staid 
on the docks, the pickets yawned and the 
waterfront was quiet as the morgue until 
the new president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Frederick J. Koster, rolled up 
his sleeves and tossed his hat into the 
ring. 
Under his leadership the Chamber of 
Commerce grasped the bear by the tail 
and detinasd Sot the “open shop.” Koster 
followed this action by organizing a Law 
and Order committee which in less than a 
month raised a fund of $600,000 with 
which to combat lawlessness and violence, 
This committee notified the striking long- 
shoremen that it would guarantee full 
protection to all merchants desiring to 
remove their goods from the docks unless 
the stevedores lived up to their contract, 
returned to work under the old terms and 
submitted their demands to a conference. 
The stevedores went back 20 work. Con- 
ferences began early in August. 

he same notice wag sent to the strik- 
ing deck hands of the river and bay 
steamers. They also returned to work. 
The dairy workers’ union agreed to arbi- 
trate. The platform men of the United 
Railways kept on twirling the controllers 
and ringing up fares when urged to strike. 


















And the labor leaders, not at all anxious 
to provoke a trial of strength, vainly ad- 
vised the cooks’ and waiters’ unions against 
a strike and in favor of the compromise 
offered by the restaurant owners. 

With never a blow, proceeding without 
bluster and bravado, the new organizz- 
tion gained its initial successes. 



























































Will There Be Industrial War? 


HAT "> come of the new line- 

up in San Francisco? Will it 

result in a peaceful adjustment 

of industrial disputes? Will the 
employers, after the foam has evaporated, 
disband and continue in the old shoulder- 
shrugging habit of resentful submission? 
Will they on their part endeavor to 
obtain control of the political power and 
use it ruthlessly for their own ends? Or 
will it be possible for organized labor and 
organized capital to settle on a fair basis 
of mutual tolerance? 

From the very beginning President 
Koster, the field marshal of the employ- 
ers’ armies, has displayed a better un- 
derstanding of the situation, a broader 
horizon and clearer vision than is shown 
by the intemperate union haters who us- 
ually lead similar movements. He has 
mga stated that the “crushing” of 
labor organizations has no part in the 
committee’s program; he clearly recog- 
nizes that practically all improvement in 
wages, hours and working conditions is 
due to labor’s one powerful weapon, col- 
lective bargaining, and that this weapon 
cannot be destroyed without hurting 
every stratum of society. And he realizes 
that victory for his side will not be lasting 
unless the fight is carried on fairly, unless 
the aims are moderate and unless his 
organization succeeds in winning the con- 
fidence of the impartial, neutral public. 

Yet he also realizes that the unions, 
through the maintenance of an excep- 
tionally high standard of wages coupled 
with endless restrictions on output, have 
raised the cost of manufacturing in San 
Francisco above the general level of othe 
Western cities, and that this high cost 
has retarded San Francisco’s industria 
development materially. Besides the 
suppression of lawlessness, the equaliza- 
tion of manufacturing costs between com 
peting centers will be the committec’s 
principal task, and this task is to be car 
ried out not by wholesale wage reduction 
but rather through the abolition of the 
innumerable arbitrary union rules whic 
keep the individual worker’s output dov 
to a minimum and create superfluous 
perfectly useless work in order to provide 
more jobs for union members. 

A movement for an all-around hort 
zontal reduction in wages or increase im 
hours will never gain the support of th 
neutral public. The public, after all, 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The parade 


Murdered for Peace 
Adherents of the ‘‘direct action’’ 
method of bringing about the 
millennium are charged with the 
bomb outrage that failed to break 
up San Francisco’s preparedness 
parade. Nine persons were 
killed and forty injured. Only 
a few of the victims had intended 
to march in the parade. Appar- 
ently the murderers became 
scared and left the time bomb 
before they could place it near 
those marked for death. The 
far-reaching consequences of the 
outrage are discussed on the 

preceding page 
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knows that labor ‘is-‘entitled to all the 
wages it ‘can obtain within reason and by 
fair means. But the public will support a 
movement against the use of political 
machinery by any clique for its selfish 
advantage. It will also support a move- 
ment designed to abolish. unreasonable 
‘restrictions upon output, restrictions which 
‘merely serve to'drive industries to loca- 
‘tions free from them. Public support of 
‘such a movement. can be had, but only if 
-the public is convinced that the employers 
are justified in their complaints and will 
not make use of the opportunity to grind 
‘labor beneath the iron heel. 

Public opinion, finally expressing itself 
in political action, will have the deciding 
voice in settling the contention between 
ithe organizations of labor and employers 
in San Francisco. It is up to the organized 
employers to convince the public of the 
justice of their grievances against union 
practices and methods, to substantiate 
their assertions with evidence, to demon- 
strate that, in contemplating the short- 
comings of organized labor, they have not 
lost sight of the workingman’s right to 
live in decency and comfort. 


What the Brotherhoods Risk 


F the officers of the trainmen’s 
brotherhoods use the authority be- 
stowed upon them and tie up the en- 
tire country’s rail transportation 
system, they do so with the full knowledge 
chat public opinion will not be with them. 
Irrespective of the controversy’s merits, 
the outsider is convinced that the “‘aristo- 
crats of labor” receive a pay envelope far 
more rotund than the average, that in- 
creased compensation should be dis- 
tributed in the bottom rather than in the 
top layer of railroad employees and that 
the railroads’ offer to submit the brother- 
‘hoods’ demands to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is a fair and just solu- 
tion of the problem. Should a strike be 
called, commercial and industrial chaos 
will follow immediately. Millions of men 
will temporarily lose their livelihood and 
the pangs of distress will at once kill any 
sympathy they may have had with the 
cause of the engineers and conductors. 
The brotherhoods are gambling. If 
they win, they get more overtime at high 
rates; if they lose, their organization may 
be disrupted, the gain of twenty years’ 
effort may vanish. Is the overtime stake 
worth the risk? 


The West’s Liberal Uncle 


UT of the bounty of its measure- 
less resources the federal govern- 
ment is about to offer Idaho the 
sum of—count ’em—thirty thou- 
sand dollars with which to build new post 
roads. Similar sums will go to other Far 
Western states. Five millions will be 
scattered in tiny driblets over the forty- 
eight states of this great country to 
smooth the path of the toiling farmers. 
And a year after the last one of ‘the 
seventy-five million dollars has been spent 
for the benefit of rural highways and 
political fences, it will be hard to find a 
trace of most of the new roads between 
the same old ruts. 
But Congress has really had the inter- 
ests of the Far West at heart. In addition 
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to the post-road° barrel it has appro- 

riated a million a year for ten years to 
Build roads and trails partly or wholly 
within the National Forests. As their 
name implies, the National Forests are 
the property of the federal government; 
they pay neither state, county nor school- 
district taxes; the timber in them is ad- 
ministered for the benefit not only of the 
Far West, but of the entire nation. .The 
new roads and trails will make the govern- 
ment’s timber property more accessible, 
give it better protection against fire, add 
to’its value—but the government is not 
going to pay for the roads. It is going to 
take the entire cost of the new road sys- 
tem out of the states’ share of the income 
from the National Forests, besides throw- 
ing the entire maintenance charge upon 
the afflicted counties in which the tax- 
exempt government property is located. 

There is abundant money in the federal 
treasury to waste on political post-roads, 
public buildings, on political creeks and 
pensions to deserters, but for roads 
through its own tax-exempt property the 
government must needs call upon the Far 
Western states. 

There is violent opposition to Conserva- 
tion in many Far Western states. The 
forest-road extortion helps to explain the 
reason for this opposition. 


Our Coal-Oil Johnnies 


HE Democratic Congress soon to 

give up the ghost has passed a 

Rivers and Harbors bill carrying 

appropriations of more than. $40,- 
000,000. Sixty per cent of this money 
will be thrown out of the window. - 

This Congress has also distinguished 
itself by jimmying into the federal treasury 
to the extent of $75,000,000 for the os- 
tensible purpose of aiding in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads. “The real pur- 
pose, of course, is the distribution of 
political road money in small dtiblets 
throughout every Congressional district. 
At least half the po ad appropriation 
will be thrown out Pri window. 

Another hoop for the pork barrel manu- 
factured by the present Congress is the 
militia pay bill under the provisions of 
which a sum of sixty to eighty million 
dollars a year will be removed from the 
federal treasury to be spent in forty-eight 
states for the Lente different brands 
of preparedness which gave so splendid 
an account of their efficiency during the 
recent mobilization of the National 
Guard. If past performance is a criterion, 
at least half this money will be wasted. 

And that most odoriferous of porkers, a 
bill to appropriate thirty million dollars 
for the erection of, postoffice structures 
where they ‘are not needed, is about to 
approach the federal trough. Navy yards 
as useful as a submarine patrol of Great 
Salt Lake, army posts established as a 
protection against wild Indians continue 
to draw their annual perquisites of federal 
cash. The bush of ‘the ancient mileage 
graft has attained the size of a tree; Con- 
gressmen still pocket the salaries of non- 
existent secretaries. Private pension 


bills, gratuities to persons so undeserving , 
that they cannot qualify under the broad, 
all-inclusive pension laws, are stilt herded 
through both houses in vast ‘flocks. 

This criminal extravagance continues 
despite the fact that the country will be 


called upon to find money for the largest 
army and navy appropriations ever made 
by any nation not at war, despite the un 
certainty surrounding the economic con- 
ditions following the return of peace. 

Republican Congresses have many 
times promised economy and’ thrown 
money out of the Capitol windows with 
both hands, whereat. indignant Demo- 
crats lifted their eloquent hands in tragic 
horror. With the deepest chest tones of 
conviction they promised to end the wild 
Republican debauch of waste and ex- 
travagance if the sovereign voters, etc., 
etc. ; 

The Democrats have had the purse 
strings for more than five years now. Their 
record is plainto allmen. Nowthe Repub- 
licans are denouncing Democratic waste 
and extravagance. They will probably 
return to power in March. Will they do 
better? 

They had forty years in which to prac 
tise economy; they never lifted a finger to 
close the waste gate through which 
poured federal gold. Nor will any Con- 
gress, Republican or Democratic, change 
its Coal-Oil Johnny ways and transform 
economy pledges into practice until the 
average voter really makes up his mind 
that a new federal building alongside of 
his store, federal money dribbled onto the 
road in front his house, federal dredging 
of Mud creek for his canoe are not as de- 
sirable as a reduction of taxes. If taxes 
continue to go up without corresponding 
benefit to the nation, the average voter 
has himself to blame. He gets just about 
what he deserves. If he is too apathetic, 
too preoccupied, too indifferent to work 
for a change, the blame must necessarily 
repose on his own doorstep. 


Keeping Tab on Yellow Babies 


EGAUSE Chozaburo Kumagai 
wanted to establish the birth oj 

a child, it is not unlikely that 
further trouble over the Cali 

fornia Alien Land law is at hand. 
Kumagai wanted to show that his sof 
Toyotsuga was born in Santa Clar 
county, California, in 1907. The Japa 
nese claiming to be his father frankly ac 
knowledges his purpose; he wants to prov 
the child, now in Japan, American-bo 
that the boy can accept title to land i 
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this country. The fear that Japane 
children, claiming birth in Californi 
would act as dummies for their parents | 
the ownership of farm lands, seems to 
realized. 

A cursory examination made by t 
district attorney of Santa Clara coun 
leads him to believe the registration 
Japanese births to be very irregular. 
one case the birth certificate, when 14 
fused because it was not presented withi 
thirty-six hours of the event, was changé 
by a Japanese to come within the tin 
limit.;'The same official has statemen 
showing that a school girl signed some 4 
the certificates as midwife. 

The Kumagai case-is in abeyance, tl 
Superior Court having postponed a d 
cision. indefinitely. until the child 
brought from Japan. But the distri 
attorney feels that the Japanese “a 
making a ‘determined effort to have 4 
marty ‘children as possible registered 
being born in the United States in ord 
to get around the Alien Land law.” 
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holds that “it would be wise” to have the 
coming legislature take up the matter 
and provide for an investigation. 

ithout questioning the wisdom of 
any laws now passed, a probe directed 
solely at the Japanese should be given 
careful consideration. The truth is that 
the entire population irrespective of na- 
tionality needs to observe more closely the 
regulations for the registration of births. 
It is notorious that the vital statistics of 
this country are uniformly close to 
worthless. Only two states in the Union 
have records covering births sufficiently 
accurate to meet the exacting standards 
set by such European nations as France 
and Germany. California is not one of 
them. Even the Japanese in their own 
country have to go through a birth re- 
cording procedure which shames our 
backward methods. 

Of course California should provide the 
machinery which will prevent the Japa- 
nese from evading the Alien Land law. 
But let it be done in a way that takes up 
the slack all along the line, without racial 
discrimination. 


Where the Pacific Coast Gets It 
N 1890 Congress decided to ‘“im- 


prove” the Coosa river between 

Wetumpka, Alabama, and its mouth 

by the construction of twenty-three 
locks and dams at a cost of five million 
dollars. One lock was built at a cost of 
$400,000. It’s a perfectly good lock, ex- 
cept that it has no gates and is surrounded 
on all sides by dry land, the dam which 
was to fill the lock with water existing on 
paper only. 

Waco is on the Brazos river and the 
Brazos river is in Texas. Near its mouth 
the Brazos carries enough water to fill its 
shifting bed four feet deep—at times. 
For boats not exceeding four feet in draft 
it is navigable four months in the year, 
but old residents positively refuse to 
hazard a guess as to the time when floods 
will make this four-foot navigation possi- 
ble. Yet Waco, 400 miles above the 
river’s four-foot mouth, aspires to be a 
seaport, and Uncle Sam obligingly has 
spent three or four million dollars to make 
this dream come true. As a result of this 
investment—all donated by the rich 
Uncle—the immense commerce of 3000 
tons a year enters the Brazos every year 
and ascends the river a mile and a half. 
At the present rate of progress the Brazos 
will be canalized to Waco in the year 2292 
when some forty million dollars will have 
been spent. 

These are only two instances out of 
literally hundreds, most of them worse. 
Throughout the East and the South Con- 
gress has dumped many millions into 
rivers and creeks which carry no com- 
merce now and never will. Wherefore no 
money was left to make needed _improve- 
ments for existing water traffic in the 
Far West. 

Take the case of the Columbia river, 
between Astoria and Portland, Oregon. 
The annual deep-sea and river-boat com- 
merce on this stretch exceeds 9,000,000 
tons, thanks to a channel twenty-five 
feet deep. But the federal government, 
having sunk its money into the Brazos, 
the Deois, the Tombigbee and other 
Southern watercourses boasting a dwin- 
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dling flatboat commerce of a few thousand 
tons, did not feel inclined to dig a channel 
for nine million tons of water traffic un- 
aided. Of the five million cubic yards 
dredged out of the shallows of the lower 
Columbia the Port of Portland removed 
more than half. And the Port of Portland 
is still dredging even though the federal 
government is improving hundreds of 
obscure creeks East and South without 
receiving a cent from the beneficiaries. 

Monterey, California, has a_ harbor 
with an annual commerce of 600,000 tons. 
Not a penny has ever been spent by the 
federal government for its improvement. 
To make this harbor safe against storms, 
Monterey offered to put up $200,000 if 
the government would appropriate $80o- 
ooo, but the federal appropriation was 
made only on condition that a direct rail- 
road be built east of Monterey into the 
San Joaquin valley, with which the port 
is already connected by rail. Of course 
the duplicate railroad was not built. 
Neither was the breakwater designed to 
protect and increase an existing commerce 
of 600,000 tons, but the Brazos, with 3000 
tons and no local contribution, with not 
enough water to fill its bed even should 
it be deepened, continues to receive fat 
appropriations. 

f the Far West’s representatives in 
Congress should get together and demand, 
through filibustering if necessary, to hold 
up all river and harbor i improvement ap- 
propriations except for ports and water- 
courses possessed of actual, bona-fide 
commerce, there would be abundant 
funds for every legitimate need of the 
Pacific Coast. In the present log-rolling 
method of distributing these appropria- 
tions the Pacific Coast gets it where the 
collar button rubs against the fifth spinal 
protuberance. 


Bumping Sense Into the Speeder 


O modern man nothing is easier 

than to propel large, heavy masses 

at ever higher rates of speed. The 

real problem arises in the efforts 
to stop the moving masses without caus- 
ing a smash-up. 

This problem has not yet been solved. 
Yet it must be solved. The heavy masses 
moving at high speed have been trans- 
planted from the fenced and protected 
railroad tracks to the open highway. As 
a result last year more than five hundred 
persons were killed by them in one state, 
California, and over two thousand were 
injured. This unsolved problem an- 
nually costs more American lives than all 
the campaigns in Mexico, Cuba and the 
Philippines during the last twenty years 
put together. 

Speed laws and fines have proven: in- 
effective. The casualties increase year 
after year despite these measures. Gates 
no longer prevent grade-crossing acci- 
dents. In one year a single railroad in 
California reported 500 lowered gates 
smashed by motor vehicles. Grade 
crossings cannot be eliminated at once; 
in California alone grade separation 
would cost three hundred million dollars. 
What can be done to stop the slaughter? 

Los Angeles is planning to smash the 
speeder’s axle to save his life. It is con- 
templating the installation of bumps or 
depressions at either side of grade cross- 
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ings to compel reckless drivers to slow 
down. Why confine these obstacles to 
grade crossings’ Why not decorate the 
approaches of all danger spots with them, 
giving abundant day-and-night warning 
of their presence? 

In the toll of American lives violently 
snuffed out, Mexico is not nearly as im- 
portant a problem as the native speeder 
who slays his thousands on the highway. 


The Horse Heaven’s Problem 


N the Horse Heaven plateau in 
south-central Washington lie half 
a million acres of good land gone 
wrong. It does not rain enough 
in the vicinity to assure the farmers even 
of a meager crop of grain. From the 
Horse Heaven country the deep eternal 
snow on top of Mt. Adams is plainly visi- 
ble. That snow feeds the Klickitat river. 
Enough snow water runs down the Klicki- 
tat every year to supply, when stored, the 
entire half million Horse Heaven acres 
with the missing rain. But the Horse 
Heaven people can’t get at the rain. It 
will take a canal more than a hundred 
miles long to bring the Klickitat water 
to the dry land, and it will take expensive 
dams to hold the water back. The Horse 
Heaven people haven’t the money for the 
canal and the dams and they can’t borrow 
it, even though they have organized them- 
selves into an irrigation district under the 
Washington law and can issue bonds. 
There are a good many irrigation districts 
in the same fix. 

Now Senator Jones proposes that the 
district issue the required amount of 
bonds and that the United States guaran- 
tee both principal and interest, the pro- 
ceeds to be spent under government super- 
vision. Thus a wide market would be 
established for irrigation-district bonds, 
the settlers would have to pay only four 
oe cent interest and everybody would be 
hay 

Th he iia Bill is based upon sound prin- 
ciples. It applies to drainage as well as 
irrigation districts. It supplie s ample 
funds at low interest without delving into 
the government’s pocket; it allows the 
districts to manage their own affairs, un- 
der proper supervision. But it should 
contain a clause giving the Secretary of 
the Interior the power to fix the maximum 
amount of land that may be owned by one 
person in the district and authorizing him 
to fix the price at which land in excess of 
this maximum shall be sold. Without 
such a clause land speculation instead of 
land settlement would result from the act, 
and the government cannot lend its 
credit to help speculators boost their 
prices. 

Still, even the Jones bill plus the new 
rural-credit law will not solve the problem 
of making productive the newly irrigated 
desert and the logged-off lands of the Far 
West. Neither measure will put the 
necessary capital into the hands of the 
settler with insufficient means to im- 
prove his land at once. Unless he can 
make his land productive, he cannot pa 
interest on irrigation bonds, arid the ee | 
credit bank cannot help him because he 
has no security upon Be a loan might 
be based. It is this class of settlers that 
constitutes the West’s real colonization 
problem. 
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and the rail- 


MARSHFIELD, OREGON, 


road bridge over which the thriving towns & 


of the Coos Bay region have at last obtained 
direct rail connection with the outside world 
after an isolation of forty years. 
opening celebration was attended by dele- 
gations from every part of the Pacific Coast 


Unlocking the Hermit Kingdom 


FTER forty years of watchful, 
hopeful waiting the hermit king- 
dom of Southwestern Oregon, the 
Coos Bay region, has at last been 

unlocked by the steel-rail key. In August 
the district turned its back upon the 
steamer, its sole means of transportation 
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bo 


since the beginning of things, forgot the 
tumultuous bar across the entrance to the 
bay and whooped ’er up during a week of 
festivities celebrating the completion of 
the 165-mile branch connecting the bay 
towns with the Southern Pacific main line. 

The heavy cost of constructing a rail- 
road across the forested chains of the 
Coast Range until now deterred the build- 
ers. The new line opens up a large terri- 





FEEDING THE FATHERLESS—Mrs. C. S. Jackson (at the telephone), chairman 
of the Portland, Oregon, D. A. R. committee that came to the 
assistance of needy Guardsmen’s families 
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tory containing some of the finest stands 
of virgin timber in the world. The region 
also has extensive coal deposits, water- 
power sites in abundance and a number 
of salmon canneries. The dairying in- 
dustry will be the first to feel the bene- 
ficial effect of rail transportation. For 
the fisherman, the hunter and the pacifist 
nature-lover the new line opens up a para- 
dise of deep forests, and rugged mountains. 


Our War Orphans 


HEN Europe went to war, it did 
not ask charity to support the 
families of the fighters. Uncle 


Sam mobilized the National 
Guard on the assumption that women and 
children should be able to get along very 
well and live comfortably on the inex- 
haustible supply of free American air. 
Though married men eventually were 
discharged, the families of many Dougie: 
men had in the interim to be supported 
by their neighbors. In the West the 
D. A. R. chapter of Portland, Oregon, was 
the first to begin a systematic campaign 
for the relief of distress among the de- 
pendents of the militia soldiers. Since 
this relief was needed urgently and at once 
the members of the committee advanced 
their own funds pending the receipt of 
contributions. Cities and _ counties 
throughout the Far West came to the 
rescue with appropriations to alleviate 
the distress. te is imperative that Con- 
gress should immediately pass legislation 
to protect the dependents of those men 
who prove their patriotism by enlisting 
in the National Guard. 
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BABY PELICANS IN THE HOWLING DESERT—Fifteen years ago skeletons of men dead of thirst were found on the spot where 


the amphibious bird now plies his trade and does light housekeeping. The diversion of the Colorado river’s water through the Imperial 
Valley to the Salton Sink transformed the desert, making possible the existence of pelican colonies and of one-piece bathing suits 





Let ’er Rip! 


: HE real, woolly, hell-to-skelter 
riding of the Wild West is not done 
for the movies, nor do the itiner- 


ds ant shows of Buffalo Bill and his 
on imitators give even a faint idea of the real 
er- article. To see riding that zs riding one 
yer must take a week off and visit the frontier 
in- shows at Cheyenne, Wyoming, or Pendle- 
ne- ton, aaa 8: 5 one has a heart 
for strong enough to stand three days of ex- 
Fst citement pitched in high C. 

ra- Pendleton is a town of 5000 in central 
ns. Oregon, in the country where real cowboys 


still survive. During the September fes- 
tivities the 5000 Pendletonites entertain 
between 30,000 and 40,000 visitors. Even 


did the churches during Round-up week are 
the transformed into dormitories and the 
cle hospital is always filled to capacity with 
nal grinning victims of hoof, horn or stage- 
and coach wheel. Every event is guaranteed 
ery to bring the grandstand—capacity 25,000 
ex- [| —to its feet, howling or gasping. Genuine 
air. wild horses, animals that have never felt 
ere the touch of saddle or spur, are brought 
-ds- — to the Round-up in droves directly from 
ted the ranges. Several hundred Umatilla 
the Indians from the reservation nearby com- 


was poe for the substantial prizes and the 
ign est riders of the Northwestern ranches, 
de- | male and female, white, red and black, 
nce wave their hats, risk life and limb to make 
nce | three Roman holidays for the pop-eyed 
ced | crowds. 

- of Since its beginning the Pendleton 
ties | Round-up has been a community enter- 
the | prise, its profits being used for the acqui- 
iate | sition and development of a city park. 
‘on- | This laudable purpose, though, does not 
‘ion | detract from the quality of the entertain- > 
nen | ment. Next to the European trenches, PHOTO BY TROYT 
ring Pendleton will be the most exciting spot AN EQUINE PAVLOWA-—Glass Eye trying to throw Jesse Stahl at the 

_ | on the map in September. Salinas, California, Rodeo 
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Canal Slides and Freight Rates 


OR twenty years now has been 
raging the great freight-rate war 


between the Intermountain and 


the Coast cities of the Far West, 
the cohorts being led by Spokane on. one 
side and by San Francisco on the other. 
As in other wars, trade territory,:ever 
more of it, was the goal, and the spoils fell 
to him who had the best freight rate. And 
in the summer campaign of 1916 Spokane 
and the Intermountain broke through the 
trenches of the Coast jobbers even unto 
the third line. 

Can you blame Spokane, Denver, Reno, 
Tucson, Salt Lake, Ogden, for fighting 
hard and long? Here was the situation: 
A Spokane and a Seattle wholesaler both 
ordered a thousand pairs of shoes from 
the same factory in the East. The Seattle 
man paid a freight rate of say, a dollar a 
hundred; the Spokane man, though the 
haul was shorter by five hundred miles, 
paid a dollar and forty cents in freight. 

Why? Because Seattle had water com- 
petition. In theory the assumed dollar 
rate on shoes was too low to give the rail- 
road a profit on the haul; it was made only 
because ships around the Horn would de- 
liver New England shoes in Seattle or San 
Francisco for 80 cents a hundred pounds. 
Hence Spokane, all the Intermountain 
cities, were compelled to pay the abnor- 
mally low Coast Terminal rate plus the 
local rate back from the Coast to the 
interior point. 


WHY SPOKANE DANCED 


After a fight of more than a decade 
Spokane won a partial victory. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission abolished 
the back-haul charge, but only on goods 
originating at Missouri river points. From 
this territory goods could be shipped into 
Spokane at the sanie rate as to Seattle; on 
goods originating farther east the back- 
haul charge was cut down. From Chicago, 
goods having a rate of $1 per hundred 
pounds to the Coast paid $1.07 to Spo- 
kane; from Pittsburg the difference rose 
to $1.15 and from the Atlantic seaboard, 
where water competition was keenest and 
water rates lowest, the Spokane handicap 
rose to 25 cents on the dollar. 

When the decision granting these lower 
rates was announced, Spokane paraded, 
turned out the bands, waxed its asphalt 
streets and danced half the night. 

And then the Canal was opened. In a 
year a fleet of forty large, modern freighters 
was plying on regular runs from Coast to 
Coast, loaded to the scuppers. The rail- 
roads saw their transcontinental freight 
business dwindle. To save the pieces, 
they applied for permission to lowertheir 
transcontinental rates on a long list of 
bulky-commodities for which water .com- 
petition was strongest, without making a 
corresponding radical cut on the same 
commodities to interior points in the Far 
West. 

After long and exhaustive hearings the 
railroads’ request was granted, with cer- 
tain modifications favoring the interior. 
On the basis of these new cheap rates, 
producers and jobbers East and West 
proceeded to make sales for future 
delivery. 


CANAL STEAMERS VANISH 


And then came the sensational war rise 
in maritime charter rates; right on its heel 
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came the slides which closed the canal last 

eptember. When it reopened in April, 
of all the forty freighters that had been 

lying from Coast to Coast not one was 
Le. They were all earning Croesus divi- 
dends carrying munitions. For the first 
time in sixty years no freight at all was 
moving by steamer from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific: Water competition was in a 
state of completely suspended animation. 

At once Spokane rushed to the Com- 
mission, clamoring for relief. Water com- 
petition was dead—for the time being; the 
reason for the abnormally low commodity 
rates to and from Coast ports had van- 
ished. The low rates must go! 

Now you would conclude that the rail- 
roads, having a monopoly of the trans- 
continental business, would rejoice in the 
chance of lifting the rates to their former 
pre-Canal level, thereby adding a million 
or so to their income. They did not, 
though. They opposed Spokane’s appli- 
cation, largely because they realized that 
the shipper who had based his sale con- 
tracts on a rate of $8 a ton would lose 
heavily if the rate were suddenly increased 
to $13. They also realized that water 
competition would shortly be restored and 
that with it the present low rates must 
inevitably return. 

The Coast ports lost. Spokane’s re- 
quest was granted early in pH Rates 
were restored to the pre-Canal level, 
beginning September 1. But— 


RATE STABILITY AND BUSINESS 

Not yet is the battle over. The Coast 
ports are asking for a rehearing. If they 
cannot obtain it, they will ask that the 
restoration of the higher rates be post- 
poned at least three months to allow con- 





PHOTO BYH.C, TIBBITTS 
The new campanile of the University of 
California. The erection of this bell tower 
indicates that the Far West is rapidly part- 
ing with its ancient, strictly utilitarian ideals 


tracts to be carried out on the old basis. 
They may appeal to the courts. They 
may even go farther. They are planning 
to apply the oxygen treatment to the 
corpse of water competition by chartering 
steamships and operating them on their 
own account, a step that would bring 
many of the wandering Canal freighters 
back ina hurry. In the meantime jobbers 
on both coasts are saying. uncompli- 
mentary things about the Commission. 
To shippers throughout the country 
doing business with the Far West the 
Commission’s order is of ‘ar-reaching 
importance. In this decision the Com- 
mission has laid down the principle that 
transcontinental rail rates must follow 
the fortunes of the Panama Canal. Since 
trafic through the waterway is liable to 
be interrupted frequently by slides, no 
jobber will be safe for years to come in 
making sale contracts based on existing 
rail rates; at any moment water com- 
petition through the Canal may be sus- 
pended, to be followed almost imme- 
diately by the upsetting of the rate struc- 
ture. And it is doubtful whether the loss 
caused the Coast shippers by the tem- 
porary readjustment 1s compensated for 
by the profit accruing to the inland terri- 
tory. Business in neither region can 
thrive unless there is stability and per- 
manency in railroad freight rates. 


Concerning Birth Control 


ISCUSSION of the means where- 

by the size of families may be 

kept down—a movement euphe- 

mistically styled birth control— 
is spreading into ever wider circles. From 
the slums of New York Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger has come to preach this negative 
gospel of social salvation in the Far West 
where its principles, to judge from the 
birth rate, have already become very pop- 
ular. Concerning birth control and its 
social significance the San Francisco 
Bulletin says these fine words: 


It is a simple program: if society will 
not guarantee a decent life to large families 
the poor will stop having large families. 
It is a strike—a strike of mothers. 

Mrs. Sanger’s conversion to this belief 
is at least a protest, and finer-spirited than 
the hideous complacency of the attitudes 
assumed by some charity workers. But 
as a social measure birth control is ob- 
viously a confession of failure; a plea of 
guilty to thechargeof wasting humanity; an 
admission of society’s failure to find a use 
for the most intelligent and most useful 
animal on earth. Society can use automo- 
biles, aéroplanes and even great guns; in- 
finite quantities of things which are pure 
waste or pure destruction; but birth con- 
trol is a plea that it has no use for men. 

Give woman equal voice with man in 
determining how many children she shall 
have, let every man receive an income suf- 
ficient for as many children as he and his 
wife desire, consider children as they are 
—the principal source of a community’s 
wealth, and it will not be necessary to 
preach the limitation of birth. Or if this 
is a universe in which babies aren’t wel- 
come and can’t be cared for, let us sit down 
and pray for a comet, square in the heart 
of the world. 


There is nothing to add to the news- 
paper’s terse summing up of the case 
against a movement which aims to cure 
the patient by killing him. 
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The Drifters 


By Ben Lampman 





Always dreamin’, we was, mammy, 
Of a place around the turn, 


: \ — \, 
Where we'd build our house, and damme! ne a acy \ 
Light our fire and let it burn. Sys 4 
So we took the team and drifted v \.. \ \\ 





Down the roads of all the West; 

And we camped and drove and shifted 
To the callin’ of the quest. 

Here was water, there was timber, 
Yonder lay an arid stretch, 

Lackin’ ditches to unlimber 

: All that clime and soil could fetch. 

f wy There was always somethin’ lackin’, 

Till the canvas on our van, 

From a year or two of trackin’, 
Was all tatter-strips and tan. 

And the long, gray road it claimed us, 
Showin’ newer prospects still, 

And we loved it, though it lamed us— 
Giddap, Molly! Go ’long, Baill! 
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Always dreamin’, we was, honey, 
Of a little land alone, 
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‘| Always dreamin’, we was, mammy, 
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Where we wouldn’t need much money— 
Just a place to call our own. 
Ought to be some berries by it, 
With a mallard swamp not far, 
And a trout stream raisin’ riot, 
And no road to run a car. 
In the woods that closed around it, 
Why, we’d like to had some game— 
Bear and deer, just like they found. it 
When the forty-niners came. 
But we wanted corn and ’taters, 
And we honed for rain to match; 
And we scorned them irrigators— 
And we never strung our latch. 
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Weavin’ up a stranger hill, 
And we loved it, though it shamed us— 
4 Of a place around the bend, Giddap, Molly! Go ’long, Bill! 
iy Till we stopped and buried Sammy. 
Lord, we’ll suffer what You send! 
Now it’s lonely in the wagon, 
And the wheels is squeakin’ wild; 
They’re boastin’ and they’re braggin’ 
That the road it took our child. 
And the folks we meet, they pities— 
You can see it in their eyes— 
Or they hollers scornful ditties 
At the drifters they despise. 
And the roan is lean and ailin’, 
And the sorrel’s got the heaves, 
And I minds that wayside railin’ 
In the tan madrona leaves. 
For the long, gray road claimed Sammy— 
And it claims the old folks still. 
Say you never blamed me, mammy— 


Giddap, Molly! Go ’long, Bill! 
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The 


Home in the West 
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The ‘‘Clock Tower’’ garage cost $2000 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


What is Home Without a Garage? 





ECOND only in importance to the 
house itself nowadays is the garage. 
In planning a new home, or remod- 
eling an old one, no feature is given 
more attention and consideration than 
the garage. However, this has not always 
been so, for it is but a year or so since the 
general opinion was that “‘anything would 
do” so long as it has a water-tight roof and 
four sides. But since the coming of the 
automobile into general use there has been 
a tendency toward the better garage and 


Ya 





A honeymoon house garage, the home of a bride and groom while saving money to 


‘build a bigger nest and to buy an auto 


now we see many auto houses that are 
really a credit to their owners. In fact, 
the garage has superseded the parlor o: 
ye olden time in importance. 

There seems to oo a gradual drifting 
toward the garage that is “different,” thai 
is built along lines that are not generally 
used and that are located at points where 
other structures of this type have not yet 
been placed. The practice of placing the 
garage before the home located upon the 
hilly lot seems to be growing in favor, this 





A contrast to the Clock Tower; a tiny, tidy 
combination of house and garage 


doubtless on account of this type of garage 
having advantages that are not enjoye 
by the owner of the garage at the rear of 
his lot. These before the home structures, 
however, call for artistic design. In many 
instances they are more prominent than 
the homes themselves, and if they are not 
properly kept up the home place in gen- 
eral suffers in appearance. 

The photographs of garages here shown 
will give an idea of what a little origi- 
nality and thought can do toward making 
this feature of the home place attractive. 
One illustration shows a pair of cobble- 
stone garages. These have been termed 
“Twins.” They are 14 x 16 feet in size 
and have been built in the front of the 
lots between homes to which they belong. 
Each garage serves the structure almost 
immediately behind it, the approaches 


to the homes running around the sides of 


the automobile houses. These cost about 
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The Home in the West 








These neighborly garages are called ‘“The Twins’’; each serves the residence behind it 





$175 each. Another photo shows an odd 
but artistic little structure. This is a 
little on the Mission order, with concrete 
walls, finished rough, with red-tile roof. 
lhe driveway to the home runs along the 
side of the garage. Another illustration 
shows how one home owner, whose lot is 
quite hilly, buried his garage in the hill- 
side at the front of his lot. This room ex- 
tends about sixteen feet back into the 
hill, the door being the only visible thing. 
lhe steps at the side lead up to the home- 
site. 

In another illustration may be seen an 
elaborate “Clock Tower Garage.” This 
is made entirely of concrete, with the ex- 
ception of the trimmings. It is three 
stories high. The first floor is taken up 
by the machine room, the second contains 
the rooms of the dlisiikeas, while on the 
third is a game and observation room. 
The clock is located above the game room. 
Every hour and half hour the chimes of 
this clock ring out, and its pure tones may 
be heard froma mile or so down the valley. 
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This garage cost in the neighborhood of 
$2000. : 
The little garage home is a feature 
which is perhaps peculiar to the southern 
portion of California. There is probably 
a greater percentage of people in that 
locality who own their own homes than 
in any other section of the country. The 
néw arrival in that section wonders at this 
home-owning craze, but it is not a great 
while before he too, has yielded to it, and 
the desire for a “little ranch” is racing 
through his veins. Generally he gets it, 
too. Sometimes it is in the form of a 
alatial brown-stone; oftener it is a pretty 
leenslews again it is merely a small shack 
on the rear of the lot. The little garage 
homes are not the least in real value of the 
rear-of-the-lot dwellings. 
One of these cozy garage homes is seen 
herewith. Shortly after the wedding the 
oung man and his bride who own this 
ein began paying on the lot, and a little 








When you live on a hill you can burrow into it for your machine accommodations. 
The concrete steps lead to the home on the hillside above 








Literally a barrel of automobile, the invention of a Spokane man. 
loaded on a wagon, the parts being made in units and bolted together, enclosed in four metal bands or hoops. It cost a hundred dollars. 
It has a flat floor and double door, a square window at one end and a round window 
at the other. The floor is tongue-and-groove lumber, so are the two-inch staves. The structure is very stout, and is not only weather- 
proof but air-tight, an advantage in cold weather, for a car driven in warm will keep the building at a moderate temperature all night 


An unskilled workman can put it up in an hour. 
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later they erected the garage at a point 
where, after laying out yn home place, 
they decided it should eventually stand. 
They then divided the garage into two 
rooms, the front to be used as a combined 
living- and bed-room, while the rear room 
serves as a combined kitchen and dining- 
room. The skilful fingers of the bride have 
converted this into the most delightful of 
tiny dwellings. Around this home is a 
chicken yard, a flower and vegetable 
garden, while the exterior of the building 
has been beautified by potted ferns and 
flowers. Every month these young people 
are paying themselves a little “bundle” 
of rent and they have a dwelling they can 
call their home. 

Even if the homebuilder has no inten- 
tion of adding an automobile to his pos- 
sessions, it is well for him to plan for 
garage accommodations in the event of 
selling his property. Many a sale has 
been prevented by the absence of sufficient 
space for a garage on a home-site. 

ALBERT MarpPLte. 








With a wrench the garage may be dismantled in fifteen minutes and 
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The Home in the West 





Thirteen is this family’s lucky number. 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Trebaol, of Los Angeles, California. 





Western climate are a great combination. 





From the small cherub at the right up to the tall youth at the left they are the children 
Happy, healthy and mentally alert, they prove that eugenics and 
From left to right the names are: Jean, Cecile, Oliver, Herve, Yvonne, Edouard, 
Yves, Anne, Marie, Francis, Philippe, Isabelle and Jeanett 





COPYRIGHT BY J. TREBAOL JR. 








The Hour of “Siesta” 


HERE is a sound of droning, of 

distant buzzing and humming in 

the warm air, struck through now 

and again with bright, trickling, 
liquid bird notes. 

The shadows are lengthening from the 
*dobe walls and pillars of the veranda, 
reaching across the stretch of warm red 
earth to the ranks of orange trees. The 
aisles of furrowed earth between, they 
stand symmetrically, long rows of glossy 
green, powdered over with waxy white, 
thick-set blossoms, ripe, gleaming balls of 
gold nestling in the shadows of their 
boughs. The breathing fragrance of their 
powerful sweetness wafts to the veranda in 
warm waves of the stirring air; the heavy 
sweetness of the tube-rose, the lily-of-the- 
valley, the magnolia, in reminiscent odor 
mingling. All of these, yet none of these— 
just orange blossom; orange blossoms, the 
crown of the bride, the blossom of dreams 
and visions, of timorous hopes and dawn- 
ing joys to come. 

Beyond in the mellow sunshine, the 
hills rise and billow, the nearer sloping 
stretches of waving grain rounding into 
farther, more rugged heights, their tufted 
covering of gray-green sagebrush thrust 
through with clumps of gleaming boulders; 
and beyond, towering against the skyline, 
jagged, purplishgray,craggy stone-studded 

arrens. Faron the horizon in blue silhou- 
ette the high mountain ranges blend into 
the clear cerulean of the empty sky. 

The road stretches a pale ribbon until 
it winds behind the curve of the hill, and 
the bordering whispering poplars, grace- 
fully bending and bowing in the dreamy 
moving air, cast slender shadows of lav- 
ender across its whiteness. 

The rose garden droops and swoons 
with its heavy burden of fragrant bloom, 


on aWestern Ranch 


under the ardent rays of the westering 
sun which are distilling the essence of 
sweetness from the hearts of gold and 
pink and glowing crimson, to add to the 
richness of the aromatic warmth. Bask- 
ing blossoms open their petals to their 
widest, their welcoming faces upturned 
to the sky, and unfolding buds expand 
under the genial caressing warmth. 
Creamy cups of Bride roses; Duchesse, 
with fluttering petals of silky pink; red 
glowing hearts of velvet-petaled Black 
Prince and Meteor; stately La France, 
vividly pink, curled and proud, opulently 
beautiful, and Marechal Neil, a cascade 
of gold from the tiled roof, down the adobe 
walls—it is a goodly company gathered 
here to add its quota of color and delight 
to the June afternoon. 

And from all sides comes the choir of the 
birds, a half-heard symphony of sound, 
blending drowsily with the symphony of 
color and fragrance; chirping and trilling, 
now and again a silvery carol dominating 
the chanting chirr of many busy songsters. 
Nearby i almost within grasp, a dart- 
ing bit of gleaming iridescence whirs 
from cup to cup of the yellow jasmine 
twining the pillars. The humming-birds 
vie in sound and busy life with the bum- 
ble-bees, also following the quest of honey- 
drop in the golden chalice of the jasmine. 

Out in the sunshine of the strawberry 
patch a flock of linnets, perky impudent 
marauders, with their pretty red heads 
and small alert bodies, hop and flutter, 
enjoying the luscious redness of the sun- 
kissed fruit, and leaving a wake of devas- 
tation—defying the authority of man and 
the terror of the scarecrow. 

A flash of fire and gold flits across the 
face of the veranda and swings lightly in 
the flooding sunlight, perched tentatively 


on a drooping pepper bough. The golden 
oriole, with fa aming orange crest and 
golden breast and back, lifts his head to 
his royal brother, the Sun, superbly poised 
and unafraid. The ebony markings of his 
wings shine with a polished luster, and his 
regal garb and bearing mark him a king 
of his kind. His paler, graceful cousin, 
the wild canary, with his lemon-coated 
mate, hover more humbly from shrub to 
low-hanging bough, their sweet love notes, 
meant all for each other, adding to the 
symphony of the whole. 

he air is quiet with the fulness of all 
this musical undertone, when from high 
above, on the pinnacle of the vine-clad 
chimney, comes a flood of all the min- 
strelsy of California. Hardly distin- 
guishable on his high perch, the mocking- 
bird, full-throated, joyous, bubbling with 
the melodies of all the birds, pours forth 
the tale of his wanderings. High and 
clear, he tells how early he hobnobbed 
with the meadow-lark in the dewy grasses 
of the grain fields, while he greeted the 
coming day; how through the fresh airs 
of the morning he gathered a harvest of 
song from the hee ied, the thrush, the 
robin, the linnet, the running quail, the 
bluebirds and the blackbirds. How the 
oriole and the dove had spoken to him, 
and how he, he himself, had consorted 
with all his kind, and gathered of their 
best, to top it with his own brilliant fan- 
farade of cascading melody. 

The mocking-bird, nightingale of the 
west, so gives to the waning King of the 
Day the entertaining tale of his day’s ad- 
venturing, with promise of more this very 
night from the. fountain of his experience 
for that sovereign’s lady consort, the Full 
Moon, when her silver beams shall trans- 
form this throbbing world of life and color 
to the shadowy mystery of an enchanted 
dream. Daisy esman BIERMANN. 
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Your “first line of defence’— 


Good food and good diges- 
| tion! These are the first and 
| Dy most important protection for 
bore all your physical resources. 
The enemies of robust 
health have no chance even to 
land on your constitution when 
its ‘‘coast-line”’ is properly de- 
fended. And there isn’t a defence in the whole line which 
gives you better protective service than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It not only supplies effectual nourishment in itself, but 
it tones ‘and invigorates the appetite and the digestive 
powers so that you gain increased nutrition from other foods. 

No doubt you know this popular Campbell’s Soup as 
an attractive dinner-course. You know it is delicious and 
inviting. But do you realize its value as a high-efficiency 
food-product? Do you realize that such a wholesome soup 
eaten regularly with meals acts as a constant reinforcement 
of health and vitality? 


Why wouldn’t this nourishing Campbell “‘kind”’ be fine 
for dinner today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Campbell. Soups 
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The Fruits of the 
Rubber Tree 


JRUBBER TREES first gave shade and a harborage to 
the birds of the forest. That was all they gave for 
many ages. Then a beetle bored into the bark anda 
liquid oozed out which barbaric man discovered could 
be dried into crude balls to play with. Then civilized 
man found how these balls could be transformed into 
things to serve all mankind. 


The birth of the rubber tree is lost in the shadowy 
past. The birth of the rubber industry is comparatively 
recent. Seventy-four years ago the first factory was 
licensed to make rubber goods. This pioneer plant— 
the great-great-grandfather of the entire rubber industry 
of the world—is now an important unit of the United 
States Rubber Company. 


Pictured here are thirty-four of the forty-seven great 
factories owned by the United States Rubber Company, 
the world’s largest producer of rubber goods, including 
Footwear, Clothing, Automobile and Bicycle 
Tires, Druggists’ Sundries, Insulated Wire, Soles 
and Heels, Belting, Hose, Packing, Mechanical 
and Moulded Rubber Goods of all kinds. 
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If all of these factories were grouped in one locality, 
if the army of workers and their families were housed 
around the mammoth plant so formed, there would 
arise a mighty city—larger than Rochester, larger than 
Louisville, St. Paul or Denver. 


It is only by such an imaginative comparison that 
one can sense the tremendous size and activities of this 
giant organization, which manufactures and distributes 
throughout the world every article into which rubber 








is made. 
to That the United States Rubber Company isthe leader 
sal in this great field is a distinction won simply by merit. 
a It has responded most satisfactorily to the rubber 
id requirements of the people. It has, through persistent 
d and exhaustive research, been constantly active in finding 
‘O new ways to turn rubber to the benefit of mankind. It 


has consistently maintained the quality of its products 
under all conditions. It has been enabled through its 








4 size, through the variety and quantity balance of its 
as output, and through the age and organized experience 
‘. of its associated companies to combine, in all its prod- 
‘y ucts, quality and economy in the maximum. 
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WIN $350 


SHEAFFER 


CESS RRT O Ray Guan RED RREMIT ES ORT ES ERS eo UREA ase 


WITH A 


PEN 


TheSHEAFFER PEN is far 
the most practical and always 
reliable fountain pen. It does 
not leak. It always gives an 
even, steady flow of ink. It 
does not blot. It is ink-tight 
(carry it anywhere, anyhow)! 
It fills itself instantly by 
means of the lever self-filling 
device. There is nothing to 
lock nor forget to lock. Your 
favorite steel pen duplicated 
in a SHEAFFER. Try the 
Pen and Test Your Skill in 
This Contest. We want to 
give the public striking 
proof of 


THE MERITS OF 


HEAFFE 


SELF FILLING PE 


For this purpose, we offer 
$350.00 to the man, woman 
or child (expert engravers 
and draughtsmen except- 
ed) who writes this sen- 
tence, “The Sheaffer Foun- 
tain Pen Has the Merits of 
AllandtheFaultsofNone,” 
the greatest number of 
times upon a contest card 
supplied by one of our 
dealers. 


There are but two condi- 
tions to be observed by 
competitors for this $350.00 
prize: First, the sentence 
must be written with a 
Sheaffer Penora pen manu- 
factured by the Sheaffer 
Pen Company; Second, the 
writing must be legibleand 
done on acontest card fur- 
nished by a Sheaffer dealer. 
In case of a tie between 
contestants the full prize 
will be paid to each and the 
winning card or cards will 
be published. Getacontest 
card and the rules govern- 
ing this interesting prize 
offer now. Contest closes 
December 21st, 1916. 


SOLD BY GOOD 





Our N22 
$2.50 


With Cli 
$2.75 





DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 








W.A.SHEAFFER PEN CO, 








Over the Border 


(Continued from page 39) 


had a daughter, I’d marry her to a 
bootblack that understood the nature of 
women ahead of a merchant prince, for a 
man that says to his wife at breakfast, 
‘Why, how pretty you look this morning’, 
is agoing to get a reward that can’t * 
bought with a million.” 

Just then Phoebe Lovell’s clear voice 
floated across the patio. “What a lovely 
night! Let’s go for a walk.” 

“All right, wait till I get a shawl.” As 
the others moved off, Lee ran back into 
her room. They had passed through the 
gateway when she came out again, except 
Ramon, who took the shawl and threw it 
over her shoulders. For a few moments 
they stood talking under the lamplit 
portal, and though the conversation was 
quite ordinary the glow in his big dark 
eyes was sufficiently revealing. As Lee’s 
back was turned toward them, her face 
told nothing. But just before they moved 
off she reached up and straightened the 
lapel of Ramon’s coat. 

Bull frowned. “D’you really think 
she’s in love?” 

Benson shrugged. ‘When a girl fusses 
with a young man’s clothes she doesn’t 
hate him.” 

Bull broke a second frowning pause. 
“You've knowed her almost all her life. 
Kedn’t you put in a word?” 

The Englishman made a wry face. “I 
did, about six months ago, when I first 
noticed this thing starting. But never 
again!” He laughed, a little self-con- 
sciously. “I never had anyone sauce me 
so in all my life. Told me that it was 
none of my damn business; to go home 
and boss my poor wife. Said that she 
preferred Mexicans to English anyway. 
Phe-e-ew! I never think of it, even now, 
without aching to spank her. No, 
counsel wouldn’t help her.” 

“But she simply kain’t be allowed to go 
ahead an’ marry him.” Bull’s coal eyes 
flashed with the old wicked gleam. 
“Before that I’d—lay for him an’ shoot 
him.” 

Benson regarded him drily. “Your 
plan has the advantage of finality but— 
it would lead to reprisals. Old Icarza 
stands well with Valles. If anything 
happened to his beloved son we'd be 
wiped out so completely there’d be no one 
left to mourn us. But why worry? We 
don’t know for sure whether she even 
loves him. Give me two cards. I raise 
you three blues.” 

For two hours thereafter the two played 
and talked, arranging a code of smoke 
signals by day, beacons by night, to warn 
the haciendas. But under it Bull’s 


| thought still revolved around Lee and her 


problem. The party had returned from 
the walk and oe was shooing all her 
guests off to bed before his brow cleared 
and he uttered a low chuckle. 

“What’s the matter?” Benson looked 
up in surprise. 

“Oh, jest something I was thinking of. 
I raise you two reds.” 

Not until Jake woke up when Bull 
entered the bunkhouse did his secret 
thought find expression. “Sure I noticed 
it,” he answered Jake’s remark con- 


cerning Lee’s “likin’ for that Mexican.” 
“But leave it to me.” 

“What d’you allow to do?” 

This time Bull laughed outright. 
“Mrs. Mills was saying, t’other day, 
that we'd have to import a rival. "Tain’t 
sech a bad idea.” 

“What d’you reckon to do—put an ad 
in the paper ‘Wanted, a husband?’ ” 

“Never you mind,” Bull quietly replied 
to the cynical comment. “I’m going, 
tomorrow, up to El Paso.” 


CHAPTER X 
WANTED—A HUSBAND 


i are usually cheerless 
affairs, but the morning sun loosed 
a flood of gold into the patio where the 

arty was in process of dissolution. 
Willtam Benson had left with Jake and 
Sliver when they went out on the range, 
so Bull sat and smoked alone. 

It was very pleasant there. His after 
breakfast pipe was always the sweetest of 
the day, and while pufhng contentedly 
Bull observed with an indulgent grin two 
small brown criadas, darting with need!e 
and thread and pins from room to room 
with first-aid-to-injured habits; the 
transparent flirtations, stealthy glances 
after the girls came out; the tae 
of innocent sex, loveliness of youth in 
love, set his big rough heart aglow. The 
girls, with keen instinct for honest feeling, 
felt it. The young men with natural 
respect for quiet power, admired his 
kindliness and strength. Their farewells 
and invitations were hearty and sincere. 

“You’ve promised and promised and 
never come yet—that is, for a real visit,” 
Phoebe and Phyllis rebuked him. 

The young men earnestly charged him, 
“We look to you to take care of our girls 
till we’re in shape to look after them our- 
selves.” 

Not till the Icarzas bid him goodby did 
that kindly glow fade. Even when 
Isabel slid a small soft hand into his huge 
paw and turned on him the full power of 
her big Spanish eyes while uttering lovely 
felicities, he remained noncommittal. He 
frowned hearing Lee accept an invitation 
for a visit in the near future. But when 
she came in after they left the hostile 
look had faded. 

“Oh, didn’t we have a lovely time?” 
she patted his arm. “And it was all due 


you. 

“And now I’ll take my pay. I want to 
go up to El Paso.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’ Darting into her 
room, she came running back with a fat 
roll of bills. “I felt dreadfully, yester- 
day, because you and Mr. Sliver and Mr. 
tes had to wear your working clothes. 

hile you are in Fl Paso I want you to 
buy a nice suit apiece.” 

ow fine raiment, even of the vogue of 
the western cow towns, was the last thing 
in the world that Bull’s heart desired. 
But she looked so pretty in her earnest- 
ness, he found it hard to refuse. His 
laugh rumbled through the patio. 

“Now that’s real nice of you. But back 
up at the mine we’ve all got store clothes 
to burn. One o’ these days, when the 
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|| policy to build clothes—up to a 
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MAPLEINE 


Makes Syrup 
That Costs Less 


Dissolve four cups granulated 
sugar in two cups of boiling water 
and add one ill on two level tea- 
spoons of Mapleine. This makes 
one quart of delicious, wholesome 
table syrup for very little cost. 


Leading Chefs Use Mapleine 


not only to make syrup but 
to flavor whipped cream, 
frostings, ice creams, 
candies and cakes. You 
can use it like any other 
flavor in an infinite variety 
of ways to make attractive 
desserts. Ask your grocer 
for two ounce (35c) bottle, 
and if he cannot supply 
you, write Dept. SM. 


Crescent Mfg. Go. 
Seattle, Wash. 


4c in stamps will brin: 
ve gal Mapleine Cook 


























Rest Your Weary Feet in | 





is comforting. Their “knit-in” shape gives 


It cannot be washed nor worn out. 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, Art Silk, 25c to 75c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 

BURSON KNITTING CO. » | 
69 Summer Street Rockford, Ill. | 
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FASHIONED HOSE By 


Their smoothness, without a single seam, | 


a perfect, stylish fit—and the shape lasts. ; 


Booklet sent free upon request. [ } 





work ain’t so pressing, Sliver k’in ride 
over an’ get’em. Fifty’ll be all I’ll need.” 

“Oh, dear!” She gave in with a little 
disappointed sigh. “I did want to do 
something; you've all been so kind.” 

But she made up for the disappoint- 
ment by busy preparations for his com- 
fort. She packed her own suitcase with 
socks and clean shirts, then bossed the job 
while her criadas brushed and curried and 
sponged him. After tying one of her 
father’s cravats around his neck she 
turned him round and round like a mother 
inspecting a schoolboy, finally dismissed 
him with a gentle pat. 


N the Mexican Central trains were 

running, as Bull put it, “be how an’ 
when,” but fortune favored him. Catch- 
ing a mixed freight and passenger at the 
burned station that midnight, he camped 
down on the rear platform to avoid the 
fetor of unwashed bodies and tobacco 
smoke exhaled by the mixture of peons, 
revolutionary soldiers and fat Mexican 


| comerciantes that jammed.the only first- 


class car. When he fell asleep he could 


' make out the dim outlines of another 


form that evolved under the light of the 
following morning into an American war 
correspondent. 

“Morning, Friend,” he greeted Bull 
cordially. “If you’ll tip this water bottle 
for me, I’Il do the same by you and we can 


take off at least one layer of dust and cin- 
9? | 


ders. 

The operation placed them at once on 
terms that would have taken years to 
establish in civilization’s cultured circles. 
Before it was over Bull had learned that 
his companion was “on a little pasear 


| between revolutionary battles,” and had 


given, in return, some inkling of his own 
affairs. ‘The young fellow’s lithe, spare 


| figure, clean face, fearless gray eyes, im- 


pressed him strongly, and while the train 


| ambled along through the scrubby desert 


of sand and cactus toward Juarez, he 
eyed and estimated and measured him 
with a care that attracted, at last, the 
other’s attention. 

“Hey!” he demanded. 
out of plumb or what?” 

Bull warded off offense with the truth. 
“T happened to be looking for a man about 
your size. Any chance of your changing 
your job?” 

“That depends.” The correspondent 
answered breezily but with caution. 
“Without being what you could call 


“Is my nose 


| wedded to this sandy, thirsty, cutthroat 


| peated it after Bull. 


| closely to specifications. 
| desperation, he opened his simple heart, 


business of Mexican revolutions, I like 
it better than anything else in sight. But 
what’s your lay? Ranching?” He re- 
“In central Chi- 

huahua? Forget it, friend.” 
Bull eyed him wistfully. He fitted so 
Finally, in 


was explaining his quest when the young 
fellow burst out laughing. 

“T beg your pardon.” He raised a pro- 
testing hand against Bull’s black glower, 
then went on with sympathetic serious- 
ness. “But you'll have to admit that one 
doesn’t see a man of your build every day 
in this matrimonial business. So there’s 
a damsel in distress, hey? That alters 
the case. If it wasn’t for a little girl up 
in San Francisco that I expect to marry 
some day when I become very rich and 
famous, Yd try and help you out, for I 
know just how you feel.. It would be a 
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Paint This Fall 


OOD pores are open—paint 

sinks deep. Lurking damp- 
ness all dried out. No gnats and 
moths to stick in paint. Less 
danger of frequent showers. 
Painters less busy—jobs not 
rushed. Mild weather best for 
drying. Paint this fall. 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


mixed for these ideal con- 
ditions, will brace your 
house for winter weather. 


Write us for 
Paint Tips No. 106 
National Lead Company 
New York 

Boston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
San 
Francisco 
St. Louis 
(John T. 
Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 
Phila- 
delphia) 
(National 
Lead & Oil 


Co., 
Pittsburgh) 
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; insures perfect dryness, prevents chapping 
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In warm weather 


= baby’s little body should be frequently cooled 
= and soothed with this pure antiseptic powder. 
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At Last 
Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


NI 

EBROS 
PATENT INVISIBLE 
HOOK*0 EYE 
never disappoint you. Notrouble to sew 


on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy and trim. 


Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You'll never use any other after you 
know them. They won’trust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 

vEET BROS., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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damned shame to have her throw herself 
away on a Mexican. But you've laid 
yourself out some job. Not that you 
won’t be able to find men, good-looking 
chaps at that. But to get the right one 
calls for some picking and choosing. 
But I tell you what I will do—I shall be 
up for a week and I’d love to give you 
a hand.” 

“Sure you kedn’t tackle it yourself?” 

The young fellow denied the wistful 
appeal. “Hombre! a million wouldn’t 
release my girl’s mortgage.” 

With a regretful sigh Bull struck hands 
on the compact. While they were talking 
the train had ambled through the brown 
adobe skirts of Juarez, the squalid Mexi- 
can town across the Rio Grande, from 
whence they were presently shot by auto- 
mobile over the international bridge 
into the spacious bosom of El Paso’s 
largest hotel. Bull had calculated to go 
out, at once, on his search, but while they 
sat at breakfast there descended upon 
them a host of reporters and correspond- 
ents, ravenous for news and aching to 
dispense hospitality. 

“Might as well put it off till tomorrow, 
Diogenes.” His friend had already named 
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MOTHER’S WISDOM! 





The Room is Full Of 
JN. PREMIUMS 

















Bull after the person who had such a | 


deuce of a time hunting an honest man | 


among the grafters and ward heelers of 
Ancient Greece. ‘‘We’ll devote today to 
the irrigation of our desiccated systems, 
then go to it manana like hungry dogs. 
But safety first! Take a ten out of your 
wad and give the rest to the clerk.” 

Instead of one day, however, three 
passed during which Bull’s huge bulk 
upreared alongside a hundred bars. In 
all that time he never went to bed, for, 
intensified by long abstinence, the out- 
break proved unusually virulent. Gen- 
erally the conclusion of his debauches 
found him broke. But thanks to the 
correspondent’s prevision, he awoke on 
the fourth morning in bed at the hotel 
with the bulk of his money still in the 
ofice safe. While he was draining the 
water jug according to time-honored 
precedents, his friend appeared in the 
doorway of the adjoining room. 

His own head was swathed in a wet 
towel that almost hid his rueful grin. 
“One never knows what one is starting. 
You certainly went the limit, Diogenes. 
Are you quite sure you’re through?” 

Bull nodded and put down the jug 
with a satisfied sigh. “It’s a bit of a 
strain, this fathering an’ mothering a lone 

irl, a feller’s gotter keep so straight.” 
He added apologetically, ‘I was jest 
plumb ripe for a cies, but I reckon this 
orter hold me for another three months.” 

“Very well, then, let’s get down to 
work. At intervals, while I could still 
see, I kept one eye open for possibles. 
But it’s like looking for gold or diamonds; 


the supply doesn’t touch the demand. | 


The few prospects all proved to have 
attachments in the shape of sweetheart or 
wife. Good ones, I suppose, are so rare 
that the girls grab them at sight like 
marked down waists on a_ bargain 
counter.” 

After two days of vain search through 
the plazas and parks, hotel lobbies, 
streets and bars of El Paso, Bull was 
almost driven to the same conclusion. 
Short men, tall men, thin men, broad 
men; some that were ugly, others hand- 
some; well and ill clad, from all walks of 
life passed under his observation. The 



































SHE always has been and always 
will be the wisest friend and you 
cannot go far wrong by following 
Mother’s example. 

For 20 years Hundreds of Thou- 
sands of thrifty women, like your 
Mother, have saved an important 
part of the family income by making 
it a point to demand JAC Stamps, 
the substantial discount their regular 
cash trade is entitled to. 


OVER 4,000 PREMIUMS 


Remember in addition to the Stamps 
you should receive every day, there is 
a list in your J*AC Stamp book of 
over 1,000 Soap Wrappers, Trade- 
marks, Tags, Labelsand Coupons, par- 
ticularly Harmttltorm Coupons, 
whichare all exchangeablefor Stamps 
at any J°A- Premium Store. With 
this help you can fill your books and 
obtain your Premiums very quickly. 
GOOD STORES WILL GIVE YOU 
2-H. GREEN STAMPS GLADLY 
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Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 
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Sample Each Free by Mail 
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few he trailed were either engulfed within 
the sacred precincts of some bank, or met 
at the doors of suburban bungalows and 
there warmly kissed by young and pretty 
wives. Without fulfilling the specifica- 
tions called for in the potential husband, 
it would have been dificult enough to 
have enlisted an ordinary ranch hand for 
service across the line. At the close of 
the second day Bull reported as much to 
the correspondent when they met in the 
hotel lobby. 

“Guess I’ll have to give it up.” 

“Now if that was only free.” The other 
bowed, just then, to a young man who 
had just walked in from the street. 
“Look at him! Five-eleven in his socks, 
hazel eyes, brown hair, good strong jaw; 
flat shoulders and flanks, deep chest; 
walks the earth like he owned it. Some 
dresser, too. 
hundred at his New York tailor’s.” 

“Some banker’s son, I’ll bet you,” Bull 
grumbled. 

“That or better. I had a little chat 
with him this morning. A ’varsity man 
by his accent and manner. Seemed to 
know the Mexican situation down to the 
ground from the Wall Street end, so papa’s 
probably a broker. Holy snakes! Look 
at that! Neat work! Neat work!” 

Walking up to the counter, the young 
man had held out his hand—evidently 


That mixed plaid cost a | 





for the key of his room—while his in- | 


different gaze traveled around the lobby. 
The clerk, who departed in no wise from 
the casual specifications of his supercil- 
ious breed, glanced at the hand contempt- 
uously. Turning, the young man spoke. 
Then as, without glancing up, the clerk 
answered, he snatched, hauled that 
superior person across the counter by 
one ear and slammed him down hard on 
the floor. Next, as they came on, he 
felled one large door porter and three 
oversized bellboys who had answered the 
clerk’s yell. This done, he waited, ex- 
pectantly, quietly surveying the wreck, 
the hazel eye admired by Naylor trans- 
muted into hard steel flecked with dots 
of brown light. 

Jaw, eyes, pose, all said “Next!” But 
the “wreck” was complete. The over- 
sized bellboys ran off to answer imagi- 


nary calls. An automobile party at the | 


door called for the porters attention. 


Deserted, the clerk swiftly retreated | 


behind his counter, behind which, from 
a safe distance, he issued defiant mutter- 


ings. With a slight nod that expressed | 


comprehension and satisfaction, Hazel- 
Eyes sauntered across the lobby out into 
the street. 

All had passed in the time required for 
the correspondent to reach the aa. He 
was back.again in five seconds. “He’s 
broke—owes two weeks’ room rent. 
Clerk told him fo get out; hence the scrap. 
Diogenes, we’re in luck! Venus and Cupid 
are in the ascendent. He’s our meat.” 
k3Grabbing Bull’s arm, he hustled him 
outside, where they spied the quarry 
turning up a cross street that led to the 
plaza. When he finally settled down on 
an empty bench, the correspondent 
nudged Bull in the ribs. 

“Look at them!” He indicated the 
hundreds of men idling on the benches or 
sprawled out on the turf. “Last refuge 
of the broke, home of the out-of-works. 
That settles it. Bet you he hasn’t the 

rice of a meal. But, say! he’s plucky. 
The beggar is actually smiling.” 
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After Shaving 
I Always Use 


MURRAY @ 
LANMAN’S 
(Original, Century-old) 


FLORIDA WATER 


“Grandfather used it: so does father. 
It’s the best thing, bar none, I know 
of. It cools the skin delightfully, and 
makes one feel and smell clean. Mabel 
says it’s the only perfume a man 
should use. But be sure you get none 
but Murray & Lanman’s, the original 
Florida Water, created by them more 
than a hundred years ago. There are 
lots of imitations, but they can’t 
touch the real thing.” 
SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
AND PERFUMERS 


Sample size mailed for six cents in stamps. 
Booklet, ‘‘Beauty and Health” sent on request. 


LANMAN & KEMP 
135 Water Street, New York 
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THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, 
Broadway at 77th Street, New 
York, is situated in the midst of 
the select home section of New 
York—yet it is also in close touch 
with the zone wherein most of 
the attractive activities of this 
Big City prevail. 


The theatre and shopping dis- 
tricts are so close by that it is 
merely a matter of a few minutes 
ride by Broadway surface cars or 
Subway to the heart of them. 


Only desirable transient guests 
are entertained at the HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE. May we not en- 
tertain YOU when you come East 
this Fall? 


Rates after September 15th, 
$3.00 a day for a large bedroom 
with bath. 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 
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From the way in which the young 
fellow’s glance wandered around the as- 
sembled out-of-works, it was easy to see 
that he rather enjoyed the novel situa- 
tion. When Bull had noted and com- 
| mented on the fact, the correspondent 
went on: “‘Now, Diogenes, we must pro- 
ceed with due regard for the traditions. 
When grand dukes, princes and caliphs 
in disguise befriend some worthy person, 
they invariably begin by testing his hon- 
esty—see ‘Arabian Nights’ and other 


6 authorities. Split a couple of tens off 

“4 your wad and drop them as you stroll 

on past him. I'll stay here and watch lest 
1d he be found wanting.” 

TER Bull managed it, too, quite cleverly, 















scraping the bills out of his pocket along 
with his tobacco pouch. Watching 
closely, the correspondent saw the young 
fellow look, pick them up, then run and 
tap Bull’s shoulder. Leaning back, he 
shook with silent laughter. 

“And they say Romance is dead,” his 
thought ran. “Dead! while this big, black 
giant with a heart of gold stalks around 
like a knight of old seeking a perfect hus- 
band for a girl he’s. known only a few 
weeks. Diogenes, my friend, Don Quix- 
ote had nothing on you. Of all the 





commercialism, this is the very finest. 
FAnd wouldn’t it be queer if it worked? 
HIt’s almost too good to be true, and yet— 
Ha girl that can move a man to do things 
like that must be remarkably worth 
while, Quien sabe? Perhaps it will end 
like all true romances with a happy mar- 
riage.” 

| Till the two settled down side by side 
on a bench, the correspondent watched. 
hen with a satisfied nod he rose and 


jlovely, fine pieces of idiocy that ever | 
‘helped to raise us out of the muck of | 





Copyright 1916, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Carnation Ice Cream 
is Delicious 


BECAUSE it is so pure and rich with 


butter fat (cream) and milk solids 
Carnation Milk makes a tempting, smooth, 
delicately delicious ice cream, and saves 
money for you. 


Carnation Milk is the only milk supply 
your home needs. With it you have the 
constant assurance of purity, quality and 
safety. Use it for cooking, baking, for 
drinking, with coffee, over fruits and cereals. 


To reduce the richness of Carnation Milk 
simply add pure water. Our new recipe book 
gives over one hundred everyday and 





Carnation Ice 
Cream 


4 cups Carnation Milk, 
1% cups sugar, 1 cup 
water, 1 tablespoon- 
fuls vanilla. Carnation 
Milk is always ideal 
for making ice creams 
of any sort because of 
its purity andrichness. 

gs are not needed. 


For vanilla ice cream 
mix the sugar and a }. 
cup of the Carnation 
Milk together and let 
come to a simmering 
point; cook for five min; 
utes in this’ mannér; 
remove from fire; when, 
cool, add remainder of 4 
the milk and water,and 
the vanilla. Freeze. 


This will make about a 
quart anda half. Serve 
with strawberries or 
other fruit. 
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ied on the campaign with diplomacy Ask your grocer—“‘the Carnation Milkman 
cots huite foreign to his Goliath nvake-up. — “ie o2 
TEL tom thanks and casual observations 
aide pnent the weather, he led by gradual 
slaw tages to labor conditions as exemplified 


by the surrounding out-of-works. His 
mulated astonishment when the young wend Y 
sth, ellow claimed community with them ; say REE 
yas remarkably well done. ' vl IL KK 
“No-o-o!” he protested. {lle Eom 
“Sure!” The other nodded. “I was 
med out of my hotel only half an hour 
v0,” 

Quite in the fashion of grand dukes and 
aliphs, Bull still pretended doubt. 
Broke, mebbe, but you don’t belong 


ine, mete bu You d Have you alittle patio in your home? 


ards?” Probably not. The patio belongs properly to the 
he young fellow grinned a little rue- | Southwest. Yet its charm may be introduced into 
lly. “A woman, yes, but not in the | other Western homes. 
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t-of-work fairy tale. Well, it may | 
use you. If you really want to know, | 
m here, busted and broke, because I 
fused a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
gilt-edged securities and real estate.” 
“A hundred thousand!” Bull’s finan- 
al acquaintance having rarely risen 
bove the sixty-a-month class, he could 
bt repress his surprise. 

“There, I told you. Nevertheless, it is 
¢. I am here because I refused a hun- 
ed thousand—with a girl attached.” 
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T’S a pity to suffer corns. 
Millions of peopledon’t. If 
acorn appears, they put a 

Blue-jay on it. 

Never a pain after that. In 
48 hours the corn disappears, 
and forever. 


Why don’t you let Blue-jay 
prove that? 

The way is easy, gentle, 
quick. It is scientific, and re- 
sults are inevitable. 


15 and 25 cents 
At Druggists 
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Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 








this - 
Corns are 
Needless 


One Blue-jay is sufficient on 
91 per cent ofallcorns. On old, 
stubborn corns simply use an- 
other. 





Why pare corns and keep 
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Bull’s face fell. “I see. Folks wanted 
you to marry her an’ you refused bec’ase 
you'd already picked one for yourself.” 

The young man nodded. “Correct | 
except in one or two particulars. I dis- 
liked the girl so much that her mone 
couldn’t tempt me. As for the one |’ll| 
marry, I haven’t picked her yet. But I 
mean to when I’m taken that way.” : 

Bull’s face lit up with hope again as, 
with naive frankness he went into de- 
tails; told how his father had set his 
heart on a marriage that would unite the 
wealth of two families. The girl, an only} ¢ 
daughter, was desirable; pretty, accom- 


had been brought up almost like brother} 4 
and sister, and there was the hitch! al 

“For a fellow doesn’t want to marry 
his sister,” he explained. “I know her sof 
well, she hasn’t a surprise in her hand. at 
When I hook up, it will be with a girl pt 
that can bowl me over at first sight and 
keep me guessing forever after. But the © 
Relieving Officer,” he broke off, laughing, J} ch 





















at Bull’s puzzled look, “that’s my namef bo 
for my father. He was always comingf 0©U 
through when I got in debt at college, ! 
hence the title. He’s a good old scoutf 9 
but obstinate as—as—” int 
“__vourself?”” Bull suggested. bre 
“Right-o! Well, you know what hapf, ea’ 
pens when the irresistible force hits the} © 
immovable obstacle—something bustsf) fai 
That was me. Without even the lasif bet 
check the stern parent presents to the look 
undutiful son in melodrama, I got. Off mat 
course the dear old gentleman wouldn’f} 4a, 
have me suffer. He supposed I’d presfj com 
ently come home to partake of the fattedj}_ Pls 
calf; and just for fear that I might, I took} Vine 
my last money and bought a ticket west, I 
So here I am, without money and without duci 
friends. Add it up and subtract thf StP) 
result—pick and shovel. I see them loo w. 
ing in the future.” I 
“Oh, shore!’ The caliph, that isy twee 
Bull, was proceeding very cautiously Fath 
“You'll get a job in Mtns Bi Ah 
“Don’t you believe it. You see, I’ fumb 
just come home from Princeton and ha for h 
no commercial training. : Anyway, I‘ feet. 
rather work in the open, ranching og 4 a 
something like that. If I had a little cap €VE" 
tal, I’d buy in. As I haven’t—I’m ope Y 
for any kind of a job. But there, again Wit 
I’ve got no experience further than t he wo 
fact that I can ride a horse. I’m afraig the H 
it’s pick and shovel.” his ci 
The abused and hackneyed psychology chapa 
ical moment had arrived! The net way he mz 
spread, the twigs limed, the cage dogg Pausin 
open! With great artfulness Bull pr Owner 
ceeded to shoo the bird inside. He kneg 0 the 
of a job—in fact it was on the sa cheap 
hacienda where he worked himself! (§ nts. 
course it had the disadvantage of being , Gor 
located in Mexico across the line whe .fathe 
nothing was certain but death a They 
“requisitions!” And there was alway that in 
the chance of a scrap! He, Bull, wouldn 
advise anyone to try it that had t 
strong a grip on this life, for there was 1 
saying just when one might be launche TAR 
into “Kingdom Come.” But for a m AI 
who liked action and would take a fight bie 
chance—so forth and so on. gles 
* A disinterested listener would hav ah res 
thought these and kindred inducemen . 
were eminently fitted to scare the big. 4 
away. If so—Bull did not want hi = oe 
But, sizing him for a lad of spirit with # ned 





romantic outlook of his years, he counté 
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on their appeal. Nor was he mistaken. 
He had finished telling of Carleton’s 
death at the hands of the Colorados, and 
was relating the accidental manner in 
which he and his companeros had assumed 
the guardianship of Lee, when the young 
fellow thrust out his hand. 

“Say, that’s fine, Old Man! Id be 

roud to have you take me in. My name 
1s Nesae-ttadden Nevil, at your service. 
When do we start?” 

“Whenever the train goes, an’ that’s 
be guess an’ be God. It’s billed to pull 
out from Juarez this evening, but we'll 
be lucky if it leaves before morning. 
But sometimes they do make a mistake 
an’ start almost on time. So we'll go 
aboard tonight.” 

“What about clothes?” The recruit 
glanced down with distaste and dismay 
at his fashionable tweeds. “I can’t 
punch cows in these.” 

“Hardly.” Bull grinned. “You'd 
come out from your first bunch of pear 
chaparral naked as on the day you were 
born. Come on an’ we'll see about an 
ourfit.” 

it was found without any trouble in a 
convenient Jew store, and Gordon changed 
into it there and then. In cord riding 
breeches, a brown army shirt, shoes and 
leather puttees, topped with a conical 
cowman’s hat, his length of limb, flat 
flanks, deep chest, appeared to even 
better advantage. ull’s expression, 
looking him over, would have fitted a 
match-making mama surveying a pretty 
daughter arrayed for her début. His 
comment, ‘‘You’ll do,” would have sur- 
prised the recipient could he have di- 
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You Westerners, Going East— 


Our Service Bureau can help you, just as it 
has helped thousands of Eastern people who 
plan Western trips. Let us help you get in- 
formation in regard to things to be seen, 





vined all of its implications. 

Thoroughly satisfied, Bull was pro- 
ducing the money to pay, when Gordon 
stopped him. “Have, you can’t do that!” 

“But you’re broke.” 

“T still have these.” He held out the 
tweeds. “How much boot do I get, 
Father Abraham?” 

Already the Jew had felt with secret 
fumblings of the material, but he stood 
for his tradition. “Only vot iss on your 
feet. These ain’d much good. But you 
are a nice young veller. I make it an 
even trade.” 

“You'll chuck in that pair of chaps?” 

With the customary grumblings that 
he would be ruined by his own generosity, 
the Hebrew connec complied. While 
his customers were stowing away the 
chaparros and a few extras in a slop bag, 
he made out a ticket for the suit, and 
pausing on their way out, their late 
owner read the legend which announced 
to the world that it was to be had very 
cheap for twenty-nine dollars and ninety 
cents. 

Gordon burst into a merry laugh. 
“Father Abraham isn’t on to real clothes. 
They stung me a hundred and ten for 
that in New York.” 


CHAPTER XI 
GORDON’S DEBUT 
TARTING “‘be guess an’ be God,” the 


train left Juarez at five the next 
morning. To avoid, as before, the jam 
in the one passenger coach, Bull had 
climbed with his recruit on top of a box 
car. Thus, when awakened by the jerk 
and rattle as the train plunged down and 
out of the first “shoo-fly” around a 
burned bridge, Gordon saw his first 
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dawn break over the desert with a clear, 
fresh vision, intimacy of detail that could 
never be obtained ‘through a Pullman 
window. 

It was altogether different from the 
slow sunrises of his eastern experience. 
A puff of hot dry wind shook the velvet 
curtains of night, tossed and split them 
into shreds of black and crimson, sud- 
denly revealing a wall of burnished brass 
behind. As yet the desert slept in purple 
shadow. But this paled to faint violet, 
then gray. As the sun rolled up out of 
crimson mists, the land appeared in all 
of its nakedness of hummocky sand a- 
bristle with cactus beard. There was 
also revealed the first of the burned trains 
and twisted rails which, .with grave 
crosses and dead horses, were to run 
all day with the train, startling evidence 
of the cyclonic passion that had devas- 
tated the land. 

“Destruction’s the one kind of work a 
Mexican really enjoys,” Bull answered 
Gordon’s question. “You orter see them 
at it. They run the loop of a big steel 
chain under the rails, hitch it to a hun- 
dred-ton engine, then go shooting down 
the track ripping it up at twenty miles an 
hour, spikes flying like sparks from a 
blacksmith’s hammer. After cutting 
down the telegraph poles, they hitch to 
the wires an’ yank a mile of it away at a 
time. As wreckers, they can’t be beat, 
for in four years they’ve completely de- 
stroyed mills, factories, smelters, rail- 
roads, property that took Porfirio Diaz 
and a thousand millions of foreign capital 
forty years to build.” 

“Are they still at it?” 

The sudden illumination of the young 
man’s face so palpably expressed hope 
that Bull had to grin. “Yes, further 
south, where Valles is fighting the Fed- 
erals. But this is his base line and he 
looks after it pretty close. Still—” his 
nod went beyond the distant mountains, 


| “—it’s pretty much all bandit out there. 
Now an’ then they attack the trains. 


| There’s allus a fifty-fifty chance for a 





scrap.” 

“That isn’t so bad.” 

Bull grinned again as the young fellow 
turned with renewed interest to the 
scenery. 

In comparison with the aeons of time 
which have elapsed since man first took 
to walking uprightly, his written history 
is as a lightning flash in the night, civili- 
zation itself but a film over passions and 
instincts violent and deep. Now that 
every bunch of cactus offered a possible 
ambush, Gordon experienced a new sen- 
sation. Over the desert, vague as its 
shimmering heat, invisible but real, set- 
tled that atmosphere of fear in which 
primitive man, in common with all ani- 
mals, lived and moved and had his being. 

The wrecks occurred almost invariably 
near cuttings through shallow sand hills. 
From the cactus chaparral that clothed 
their tops, the revolutionary lightnings 
had struck sometimes twice or thrice; and 
when the train ran into one, Gordon 
would feel a prickling at the roots of his 
hair. - 

It was not fear. Some centuries ago 
his hair would have bristled like the ruff 
of an angry dog. Through disuse it had 
lost the knack. But the feeling was the 
same, the expectancy, repressed excite- 
ment of an animal expecting attack. 
The veneer of home and college influences 


had peeled away, leaving him the young 
male of the tribe, eager to prove himself 
by deeds, and the commonplace exit of 
the train on the other side left him always 
slightly disappointed. Not till it finally 
ran out of the hummocky sand into the 
far-reaching levels of the great Mexican 
haciendas did he lose hope and return to 
the contemplation of the scenery as such. 

“T’m glad we’re up here.” From the 
engine, pufing away at the head of a 
dozen intervening coal cars, he looked 
back at the passenger coach far to their 
rear. “I wouldn’t change this for a 
Pullman.” 

“Well, don’t imagine that you’re trav- 
eling second-class,” Bull grinned. “I had 
to slip the conductor five pesos extra. 
But it’s worth it. You’d suffocate down 
in that car; not to mention the chance of 
some peon spitting in your face. By the 
way, if that ever happens to you, take it 
an’ grin. Sure!” He answered the young 
fellow’s look of disgust. ‘““That is, unless 

ou want to feel a knife in your belly. 

f you’re German or English, or b’long to 
any other nationality that looks after its 
people, you might resent it an’ get away. 

ut thanks to our government’s policy, 
it’s open season for Americans all the year 
round. They bag a few, too, every so 
long.” 

“Would you stand for that?” 

Bull shrugged. ‘‘Kain’t say, till I’ve 
been tried. But it’s good advice, never- 
theless. Seeing, though, that you don’t 
like it, you’d better be toting a gun. 
Take one of mine till we get home.” 

“Here, here!”’ he hastily struck down 
the barrel as Gordon drew a bead on a 
telegraph pole. ‘Valles shot eight of his 
own idlins jest t’other day for plugging 
insulators. Besides it’s waste. Every 
bullet is worth a life—mebbe your own.” 

“Maybe his own!”” Again Gordon felt 
the prickling hair—in fact, as they rattled 
and jerked along there was scarcely a mile 
of the road that failed to produce it. 
Here it was a station, sacked and burned, 
with a few miserable peonas, ragged and 
half starved, begging for centavos. 
There, a huddle of bones, residue of a 
hanged wire thief, at the foot of a tele- 
graph pole. A broken rifle butt, rusted 
cartridge clip, empty brass shell, told 
with eloquent tongues stories of which 
Bull supplied the details. 

Somewhere between these two stations 
a Mexican general, a prisoner of war, had 
been thrust down between two cars and 
ground under the wheels! That great 
adobe house with black windows staring 
like empty eye sockets from the fire- 
scarred walls had been the home of a 
Spanish hacendado whose three lovely 
daughters had been carried off by 
raiders. Death and torture, ravishments, 
farms laid waste, lives maimed and ruined, 
the full tale of fire and sword belonged in 
the landscape. 

Yet to youth, egotistic masculine 
youth, even horrors may be romantic. 
Awed pleasure inhered in the thought 
that he, so lately from Princeton, the 
spoiled son of a wealthy father, was a 
possible subject for bandit tortures! 

He found it all so fascinating that the 
day passed like an hour. Before he was 
aware of it the sun’s great red orb sank 
behind a huge black mountain. ‘The 
desert faded once more to gray, violet, 
purple. For a while the oil smoke from 
the laboring locomotive laid miles of soft 
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dark pennon against a crimson sky. 
Then this also faded and left them rattling 
along through heated dusk. Sprawled at 
length on the running board, the young 
fellow gazed up at the fiery desert stars, 
in a luxury of content. He was lost to the 
world when the train stopped at the sta- 
tion at midnight. 

“We'd better go right on,” Bull said. 
“We'd get no sleep here for the fleas, an’ 
desert travel is easiest at night. By 
morning we'll be into the grass country 
an’ kin take a nap while the animals 

raze. 

With an additional horse hired from 
the Mexican station agent they moved 
off at once and had passed into the range 
country before day broke over its long 
grassy rolls. 
three hours more travel brought them to 
the shallow valley where the Three first 
saw Lee and Carleton charging the 
Colorados. Indeed Bull was telling of it 
when, just as on that other day, she came 
galloping over the opposite rise in chase 
of a runaway mare with a colt at its side. 
Riata swinging in rhythm with her 
beast’s stride, she shot down the slope, 
made her cast, took a turn around the 
saddle horn and brought the captive up 
skilfully as any vaquero. 

“Pretty neat!’ Gordon 
“That boy can ride!” 


exclaimed. 


Breakfast, a nap, then | 





“You bet you!” Eyes sparkling with | 


pride, Bull slyly added, “Sliver himself, 
that was born with a rope in his han’, 
yt throw a better loop than Miss 
ee. 

“What?” As, sighting them just then, 
Lee swung her hat, emitting a clear cow- 
man’s yell, her knotted hair fell down on 
her shoulders, Gordon exclaimed, “Why 
it—it is a girl! In this country do they 
usually wear—” 

“No more’n they do in the eastern 
states,” Bull drily filled in the hiatus. 


“On one thing the Maine Methodist | 


jines hands with the Mexican Catholic— 
they both cover their weemen from chin 
to toe p'ints. Ever sence the revolution, 
Miss Lee’s been doing vaquero’s work, an’ 
what kind of a job d’ you reckon she’d 
make of it going round in skirts? If you 
don’t mind, I'll ride.on an’ help her with 
that critter.” 

The light that had flashed over the 
girl’s face at the sight of Bull spread into 
an illumination that included white 
teeth, mouth and sparkling eyes when he 
rode up. She thrust out her hand with 
an impulsive feeling. “Oh, I’m so glad 
you have come home. I missed you 
dreadfully.” 

“Home!” And she was happy because 
he, Bull Perrin, the notorious rustler, had 
returned home! Earth held no terror 
that could have sent that tremble through 
his huge frame. It was with difficulty 
that he controlled his voice. 

“Anything wrong? Sliver or Jake 
been misbehaving?” 

“Indeed, no!” She laughed merrily. 
“They’re like two old hens ’tending an 
orphan chick. But—well, you know a 
girl, even as independent as I, must have 
someone to lean on, and you—seemed to 
slip into father’s place. I was uneasy 
while you were gone just like with him.” 

A dew of moisture quenched the brown 
fire in the giant’s eyes. His sudden seri- 
Ousness issued from a vivid memory of 
his late debauch. Whereas, for twenty 
years past, they had been matters of 
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built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked, and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong, and as responsible as any 
company making new machines. Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 

345 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles af 




















25c 
Postpaid 


lubricating| 
_and polishing 


around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3h ounces postpaid for 


For 





25 cents. 


Wu. F. Nve, NewBedford, Mass, 
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Daily Bathing 
a Joy 
with 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The *‘Instant Lather’”’ Soap 


Unless you are 
using this delightful 
transparent soap you 
cannot fully enjoy your 
daily bath, so necessary 
to complete health. 


Jap Rose lathers 
instantly and freely in 
hard or soft water and 
rinses instantly leaving 
an invigorated “clean-all- 
over-feeling’” with the 
knowledge of perfect clean- 
liness. Ideal for shampoo- 
ing. Makes the hair fluffy 
and glossy. 

Trial Offer : Petexe stent 
end package containing a min- 

iature of Jap Rose Soap, Jap 

Rose Taicum Powder, Jap 

Rose Cold Cream and 

Jap Rose Tollet Water. 

JAMES S. KIRK 

& CO 


599 E. Austin Ave. 











LL unwelcome hairs 
on arms or face re 
moved instantly with one 
application of this famous 
preparation. In Paris and New 
‘York, famous beauties have used 
it the past 75 years, with approval 
of physicians and dermatologists, 
Try it. 50c and $1. But refuse 
cheap, dangerous substitutes, 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 
if your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
224 Washington St., New York 











course to be forgotten with the passin 
of the morning head, he now felt Shepicced 
of sin. The shadow marked a resolution. 

He spoke very gently. “I hope that 
you'll allus feel that way.” Then, with 
mock sternness that covered deep emo- 
tion, he went on, “But what are you do- 
ing out here on your lonely? Some one 
will get a wigging for this.’ 

She laughed saucily up in his face. 
“Then give it to me. I gave them the 
slip. Who is—” she nodded toward 


| Gordon, who had almost caught up. 





Bull briefly sketched his history. 
“Young chap I found dead broke in El 
Paso. He’s the right sort.” Perhaps 
because he divined the probable effect 
on her feminine psychology, he added, 
“He’s from the East—college man— 
wealthy family—turned out because he 
rar tf to marry a fortune. I tol’ him 
you'd likely hire him.” 

“T would in ordinary times.” She 
looked at Gordon who had now reined in. 
“But I cannot pay regular wages, just 
now. 

“He’s willing to wait like us,” Bull 
began. “‘He’s—” : 

“out for experience,” Gordon put in. 


| “To tell the truth, Miss Carleton, I am 


absolutely green. I doubt whether you'll 
find me worth my board.” 

He had doffed his hat and the attitude 
of respect accentuated the quiet reserve 
of his tone and manner. After a thought- 
ful pause, during which she took him in 
from top to toe in a quick, feminine sur- 
vey, she broke out with a comical little 
laugh. “If it wasn’t so nice, it would be 


ridiculous. While the gringos on other 
haciendas are simply streaking for the 
border, you men insist on working here 
for nothing. Whatever is the matter 
with you?” 

She may have read the answer in Gor- 
don’s eyes and resented the indignity it 
offered her independence. Or the feeling 
underneath her sudden stiffening may 
have rooted deeper. Be a young man 
never so comely, a girl ever so pretty, 
there will flash between them on first 
meeting the subtle challenge of sex; in- 
stinctive defiance based on feeling that 
reaches back through love’s history to the 
far time when every girl ran like a deer 
from a possible lover and only gave in 
after he had proved his manhood by 
carrying her off It passed in a flash, for 
noticing her stiffen, Gordon reduced |h:is 
gaze to respectful attention. 

Subtle as it was, Bull had still noticed 
the by-play. “Looks like she’d taken a 

own on him.” 

But even as the doubt formed in his 
mind it was removed by her laughing 
comment. “I suppose I’ll have to stand 
for it. But you must be starving. Let 
us get on to the house.” 

As they rode along, moreover, Bull 
noted certain swift, stealthy glances with 
which she took complete census of Gor- 
don’s clean profile, strong jaw, deep chest, 
flat flanks; signs of a secret and healthy 
curiosity. 

“She’s a setting up an’ taking notice.” 
He winked, as it were, at himself. ‘I 
reckon, Bull, you kin leave the rest to 


> 99 


Natur’. 


But the well-intentioned Bull reasoned without reckoning on the world-old fact that 


the course of true love never did run with ball-bearing celerity. 


Sometimes it 


is a corduroy road for Cupid.. The October instalment will be worth reading. 





The *“‘Conquest’’ of Mexico 


(Continued from page 16) 


The interests of France are not very 
great in relation to Mexico; but British 
interests there are enormous. Any inter- 
ference with British oil in Mexico will 
make trouble for the United States. 
England would no doubt welcome the 
establishment of peace in Mexico pro- 
vided the United States makes a clear 
statement of its ultimate intentions. 

All the nations are willing we should 


| go into Mexico, however, upon certain 
| set terms. These terms they hold out in 








a tempting dish. 

From the seats of diplomacy, it is sug- 
gested that the United States has mis- 
taken her destiny in going into the Orient 
and in attempting to build up extensive 
Pan-American relations. Foreign diplo- 
mats stroke down Uncle Sam’s coat 
lapels and tell him that what he ought to 
do is to retire from the Philippines where 
there is nothing of profit for him and 
where it will always be impossible for 


him to compete with Oriental merchants; 
and to extend his sway down to the Pana- 
ma Canal. They suggest to him that he 
could then bas throw overboard the 
Monroe Doctrine because the possession 
of Mexico and that part of Central 
America lying north of the Canal would 
make him as safe from a military stand- 
point as geography can make anything 
safe. 

On these terms the nations of Europe 
would be glad to have us dose up Mexico; 
but on no other terms. The idea that we 
will go in from motives of pure humani- 
tarianism, cure sick Mexico and pull out 
again, has never entered any foreign 
ofice. They are firmly of the belief that 
if we go into Mexico, we will never come 
out. 

On the whole, there is a good deal to 
think of before we decide to grab Mexico 
by the nose and dump in the stuff we 
have in the spoon. 
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Dove, the 


Undesired 


(Continued from page 20) 


Bergson rose to protest, but someone 
pulled him fiercely down and placed a 
restraining hand across his mouth. A 
wild hope rushed through the breast of 
Buck Powell, but he stilled it in the cause 
of loyalty and duty. 

“You can’t ride that horse,” he began. 
“[ tried to ride him myself. He’s a bucker 
anc a bolter and he'll throw you off as 
soon as you get on him.” 

Silverson gave him one quick, scornful 
glance. 

“I have no doubt you could not ride 
him, Mr. Powell. I have noted your con- 
duct this morning. .You are conspiring 
wit!: the soldiers against their command- 
ing officer. You cannot frighten me, Mr. 
Powell. I haven’t seen or heard of any 
bucking by this horse and he’s been ridden 
every day. Prepare to mount.” 

Silverson mounted the sorrel. The 
horse stood like a lamb. The troop was 
mounted and filed out through a side 
ravine behind their First Lieutenant. 
Dove proceeded with gingerly caution 
and Silverson spoke to Powell, 

“T suppose you feel rather cheap, eh, 
Mr. Powell. Well, you shall feel cheaper 
yet when this matter is reported to the 
general.” 

A small patrol that had preceded the 
troop up the ravine halted and signaled 
back, “Enemy in sight.” The signal was 
punctuated by a distant popping. Cuno 
had not planned carelessly. troop was 
cut off at flank as well as rear. Silverson 
stood helpless in panic. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Buck. “We've got to do something.” 

“l’m going to charge,” said Silverson, 
who could think of nothing else to say, 
and having said a thing, he would stick 
to it if it killed him. 

“But you can’t charge up through that 
ravine of brush and stones. The men 
would mire as they would in a bog. The 
walls are simply lined with riflemen and 
they would shoot us like rats in a pit.” 

“If you are afraid,” said ll 
“you Bs may go to the rear of the col- 
umn. I am going to charge and the 
troop’s going to charge. Stay here if 
you wish.” 

Silverson’s horse stood between Powell 
and the first sergeant. No one will ever 
know just what happened, but suddenly 
Dove raised his head and jumped three 
times forward. Silverson fell to his neck 
and grasped the mane wildly. Pressure 
on the reins would have been useless, but 
Silverson was using no reins. Dove flat- 
tened out to his stride and he was leaping 
toward the sky-line. There were scat- 
tered shots ahead, but they did not deter 
the headlong Dove. He jumped a ravine, 
frolicked over a sagebush, thundered up 
the far slope, and, arriving among the 
Mexicans on the hill, the troop saw him 
stop and lower his head. Three jumps 
and a wiggle he made, and a dark form 
hurtled through the air. Dove turned 
quietly to grass-munching and the troop 
saw distant men gather about him and 
the form prostrate on the ground. Buck 
Powell was drawn from his abstracted 
watching by the voice of the sergeant. 


“Well,” he sighed, “that’s settled. The 
lieutenant is in command again now.” 
Buck eyed him closely. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “did you tickle 
that horse with your toe?” 

“Tt ain’t fair,” countered the old man, 
“to ask that kind of a question so direct 
and all, is it? I might have been jostled 
or somethin’.” 

A smile of relief pervaded the ranks. D 
troop was out of the frying pan, but no 
small handful of men were ever nearer the 
fire. The sergeant’s satisfaction was 
shortlived. 

“The trick is to get out of here,” said 
Buck. ‘“We’re ruined any way you put 
it. If we get out and report all that’s hap- 
pened there’s going to be a mess of court- 
martials. The colonel will feel like wiping 
us off the roster. These people will get 
the idea that American cavalry is a joke 
to lick, there’ll be raids all along the bor- 
der and I’d most rather be left down here 
than go back and face the music.” 

D troop entered its task of extricating 
itself with new life. Powell threw a line 
of dismounted skirmishers up the ravine. 
He led the horses up a parallel valley. By 
a smart pistol charge he managed to take 
the Mexicans at the canyon head in flank, 
and while they were recovering from the 
shock he got lead horses and dismounted 
men around the flank. The way was clear 
behind them. 

“But I’m doggoned if I’m going home,” 


he said. He dismounted his men again | 
When the | 


in a safe place for defense. 
lagging pursuit came on, he waited until 
it was within four hundred yards and then 
he sent in a blasting fire that halted and 
routed it. D troop camped where it was 
that night and Buck sent messages back 
for reinforcements. 


“Three brushes with Cuno’s outfit, 
which I estimate is six hundred strong. 
Casualties, one officer—Silverson—and 
ten men. Shall keep in touch but do not 
feel strong enough to seriously attack. 
Suggest reinforcement. PowELL.” 


It was his first field message and he was 
a little proud of it. There came back next 
day a scorching reply from old Medusa 
Morgan, Powell’s colonel. 


“No troops available. Why don’t you 
scrap like the rest of the Sixteenth Cav- 
alry? If you’re in touch, reach out. The 
country wants Cuno, and if you can’t get 
him you’d better not come home. What 
did you and Silverson think I sent D 
troop down there for—targets?” 


The next day Buck pressed on. The 
whole troop had read that message. They 
were in bad odor at headquarters by rea- 
son of their desertions and a bad-named 
troop is like a bad-named dog or a pariah 
horse in a good regiment, but they faced 
an impossible task. They could drive 
back resistance; but when they tried to 
advance, they paid for almost every foot 
they gained. Once they charged through 
the oie line, mounted, and once they 
tried to outflank the position in front of 
them. They were not strong enough for 














In the Service of the 
Nation’s Business 


Waterman’s Ideal has for 
two generations been the 
foremost tool of writing 
efficiency and dispatch. In 
the pockets and on the 
desks of those who do 
things it is an ever-present, 
ever-ready companion to 
progress. 


In the Service of the 
Nation’s Education 


Waterman’s Ideal takes a 
most important part in the 
development of quickness, 
accuracy, neatness and 
character of handwriting. 
It saves wasteful pencil 
sharpenings, avoids both- 
ersome ink wells; makes 
work clean and records 
permanent. 
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A Timely Suggestion: 


There is nothing more ap- 
propriate or useful to the 
student leaving for school 
or college than a Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 













Best Stores 
Everywhere 


sell Waterman’s Ideals 
in Self-Filling, Regu- 
lar, Safety and Pocket 
Types. A pen point 
to fit every hand. 
$2.50 $4.00 
$5.00 to $150.00 


Avoid Substitutes. 
Foldersenton Request. 
L. E. Waterman 
Company 
Broadway, New York 
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Athletes 


Use Absorbine, Jr., for the muscle 
that has been strained, for the cut or 
laceration that runs a chance of infec- 
tion, for the abrasion that pains and 
the limbs that are stiff and lame from 
over-exertion. A few drops of this 
clean, fragrant, refreshing liniment acts 
quickly and effectively and leaves no 
greasy residue. 


Applied before a contest it conditions 
the muscles and minimizes fatigue. 


The positive merits of Absorbine, Jr., 
for conditioning athletes is recognized 
by successful trainers everywhere, as 
well as physical directors in colleges, 
preparatory schools and Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasiums. 


AbsorbineJ 
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Is a positive antiseptic and germicide 
which increases its efficiency. When 
applied to cuts, bruises, sores and 
wounds, it kills the germs, makes the 
wound aseptic and promotes rapid 
healing. 


Used as a Rub-down 


after violent exercise or physical exer- 
tion, it puts vim and energy into jaded 
muscles and gives the body the glow of 
health. A good formula for a rub- 
down is one ounce of Absorbine, Jr., to 
a quart of water or witch hazel. 


Absorbine, Jr., is just as valuable in 
the home as in the club house locker, 
for taking care of the little injuries that 
are “part of the day’s work” and in 
relieving soreness and strains. 


Absorbine, Jr., will not destroy tis- 
sue; it is positively harmless. It is 
composed of vegetable extracts and 
essential oils and contains no acids or 
minerals. It doesnot 
stain, and being fra- 
grant, is pleasant to 
use. Onlya few drops 
required at an appli- 
cation. 


$1.00 a bottle at 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal 
Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your 
address on receipt of roc 
in stamps. Send for trial 
bottle or procure regular 
size frem your druggist 
today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


243 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 














either maneuver. After five days in front 
of Cuno, D troop sent in seventeen 
wounded men, but they returned no 
messages. 


II 


AT old Cuno lived in state in the 

bishop’s palace at Las Animas. He 
was an oleaginous black man. It was his 
boast that he would invade Texas and 
take San Antonio as soon as he got around 
to it. His raids had not added many men 
to his following, but rumors of what had 
happened to D troop spread through the 
state like wildfire. Silverson was worth 
whole companies to Cuno’s cause. He 
brought the captured officer to his own 
house and questioned him in front of his 
generals. He was determined to be con- 
sidered a modern leader and not a bar- 
barian, and he treated Silverson kindly 
as a prisoner of war. It was not until the 
desperate D troop had flung itself hope- 
lessly against his defenses for three days 
that he happened to see a peon riding a 
high-stepping sorrel horse through the 
street, and then it was that he learned 
the horse had been captured. Cuno loved 
fine horses and he went into a paroxysm 
of wrath that the matter had not been 
reported to him before. The scared 
hombre dared not say a word of explana- 
tion or warning when his generalissimo 
requisitioned that horse. ous simply 
sat and rubbed his fat stomach in genial 
satisfaction. The next day was the fiesta 


| of San Anselmo and the Faia deter- 


mined to have a parade. He would mar- 
shall all his growing forces not necessary 
to watch the troop of foolish Americanos 
which was wearing itself out in futile at- 
tacks on his entrenchments. Then he 
would march out of town and scoop in 
that audacious handful. 

The parade was an imposing array; 
there were transparencies and column 
after column of swarthy horsemen with 
slung rifles and scantily filled bandoliers. 
They wound in and out among the nar- 
row, wind-swept streets of Las Animas. 
They drew up in front of the bishop’s 
palace to be presented to their general, 
whose big sorrel horse and silver-mounted 
saddle were waiting in state at the foot of 
the stone steps. There was a fanfare of 
trumpets we | a rolling of drums when 
Pedro Miguel San Jose de Cuno y Buen- 
viaje, resplendent in silver lcaaise, 
heavily spangled with tinsel and lace, 
donned his encrusted sombrero, slung his 
striped rebosa about his neck and in the 
full regalia of Mexican splendor de- 
i the steps of the bishop’s palace 
with great jolts of ponderosity. fe paused 
but a moment at the steps. Hie thrust his 
foot into the shovel stirrup. He settled 
into the saddle with remarkable grace for 
so gross aman. To give spirit and life to 
the occasion, he raked the captured Dove 


| with the two-inch serrated rowells of his 


silver spurs while the crowd applauded. 
III 
Ri POWELL was ready to resign. 


He conceived that his career had 
been ruined at the outset. He had been 
set an impossible task but no one would 
stop to consider that. He had failed. He 
pone Thao refused to give over his efforts 
for the message of his irascible colonel 
had stung him deeply, but he knew that 


effort to be futile. At the end of the} 
fourth day there were not forty men in|) 
D troop fit for duty. Those men stood by 
their leader with magnificent devotion, but } 
they, too, knew that there was no hope} 
in what they were doing. D troop was| 
never deeper in despair when Silverson was. 
at his worst than it was on the afternoon 
when old Medusa’s second message came. 
Some of the wounded men had told the 
whole story of the fiasco and the irritable 
old man had been alarmed at the number 
of men that were being sent in. 

“Stop that, you young imbecile,” the | 
message read. “You take things too lit- 
erally. I didn’t mean for you to throw 
your troop away. Whole brigade is form- 
ing here to attack at Las Animas and it 
will move as soon as arrangements can be 
made. I hold you to a full responsibility 
for failure, however.” 

Buck read the message and swore. The 
first sergeant read it and swore at greater 
length. The men heard of it and stood 
about in little groups discussing it. D 
troop’s spirit had not ebbed low. It had 
been abolished. They saw a horseman 
approaching from the south, but they 
gave him no more than a second glance, 
notwithstanding his astonishing speed. 
As he drew closer someone said with an 
audible groan: 

“Fellers, the worst has came. That 
yonder’s Dove and Silverson come back.” 

Dove had espied his herd and he made 
straight toward it. He came with the 
speed of a homing swallow and he did not 
slacken till he had reached the saddled 
column. Then he stopped very abruptly. 
He lowered his head and bucked three 
times. Pedro Miguel Cuno came down 
sitting at the feet of Buck Powell and in 
the exact center of a circle of staring 
troopers. He spoke his rank and designa- 
tion almost as he alighted. D troop stood 
in silence for one awed second, then it 
went into a frenzy of delight. 

“T propose,” howled Cuno above the 
pandemonium, “I propose an honorable 
exchange. I have your commanding 
officer. I will return him on condition 
of my release. It is the custom of war.” 

“Tt ain’t the custom of this war,” said 
the sergeant. “We wouldn’t make that 
trade if you was to throw in Mexico to 
boot.” 

“Mount up,” commanded Powell. “I'll 
send a message to the colonel, to take his 
time with the brigade, but I think we'd 
better beat it while the beating is good. 
And, by the way, when we feed tonight, 
give that Dove horse a double portion.” 

D troop took with becoming modesty 
the nation-given honors that fell to the 
captors of Cuno. There was little in the 
oficial report of Buck Powell that might 
be considered graphic detail. Cuno’s 
band was dispersed and Silverson was 
returned to his bureaus, but in D troop’s 
home stables there is a padded and or- 
nately furnished stall where the bedding 
straw is always clean and deep. In that 
stall-is a haughty sorrel horse, and above 
the door is a burnished plate. The troop 
insisted that there must be some inscrip- 
tion, and they thought that the honor of 
writing it should fall to Bergson. This 
plate says, in shining brazen letters: 








“CUNO WAS THE PRIZE, AND D TROOP 
WON IT; 
ALL HONOR TO THIS HORSE, CAUSE, 
DOVE, HE DONE IT.” 
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A Little Mother of 
the Movies 


(Continued from page 33) 


rain-swept hill in Wyoming. Probably it 
would not interest them very much if 
they did know. 


HE house stood well back from the 

road, a substantial farmhouse, on 
one of the low hills that rolled toward a 
little Wyoming town, five miles away. 
Anita King (herself) was rolling toward 
that same little town at the dismal rainy 
end of a hard day’s drive across the coun- 
ry. As she topped the grade she heard, 
above the noise of the car, a shrill high 
voice calling from the orchard that la 
between the farmhouse and the athe 4 
A small figure, midway of the orchard, was 
waving to her. The Paramount Girl 
waved back, a little wearily, and kept on 
toward town. People had been waving 
to her all the way across, and she was 
behind-time, tired and hungry, and 
temporarily the zest in greetings had 
failed. But the cry from the orchard 
came again, with a note of agony. Look- 
ing back, Miss King saw the small figure 
flying along the orchard aisle, gesticulat- 
ing frantically. 

Rather vexed, the. transcontinental 
motorist stopped her car and waited in 
the rain for whatever this annoying delay 
might mean. How much it meant to her 
and to countless others, Anita King could 
not know. 

A girl of about sixteen came running 
through the gate and up to the car, 
breathless, wide-eyed, pale. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “I thought you 
wasn’t going to stop!” 

“T wasn’t,” answered Miss King, un- 
amiably. 

“But I have been waiting for you two 
days,” protested the little girl. “They 
said you’d come by, two days ago, and 
I’ve need watching all the time. And I 
haven’t slept a wink for fear you might 
go by in the night.” 

The child’s distraught appearance con- 
firmed the statement. 

“But why have you been so foolish?” 
said Miss Tie 

“No,” said the girl, “it isn’t foolish. 
It’s life and death. I can’t stand it any 
longer. I have to go.” She clung to the 
car, and looked up appealingly into the 
puzzled eyes of the Paramount Girl. 
“Oh please, please take me with you!” 

“Why, child,” cried Miss King, “what 
in the world do you mean?” 

Then followed, in the drizzle of that 
darkening afternoon, the impassioned 
recital of a little drama which is being 
enacted in countless homes all over the 
country, though Anita King had never 
understood it until then. The story of 
the screen-struck little girl to whom the 
humdrum routine of home had become 
unbearable under the spur of a new-born 
ambition to be a motion picture star. 
Impatience of the home which had be- 
come a prison, naive assurance that 
“the pictures” meant life’s real oppor- 
tunity, despair at the dull parental wits 
that could not understand. Anita King 
listened to the flood of eager words from 
the white-faced youngster on the running 


_| tree and came toward me. He 








_ONCE.IN EVERY WOMAN'S LIFE 


» 


“*He jeuped from: behind a 


was powerful and desperate 
‘looking. The only thing that 
saved me was this COLT that 
brother Bert gave me when 
I‘took the school here. | 
thought then it was absurd 
to carry a pistol, but | will 
never again say that it is 
| foolish for a woman to own 


| a “COLT.” 











Write ,or free booklet, 
“How to Shoot,’and 
Catalog No. 38 





THE ARM ‘ 
OF LAW AND ORDER 














Is Your Money 
Working for You? 


There are numerous houses which 
have sold bonds for ten, twenty, thirty 
years without causing their clients to 
lose one dollar. Would you feel safe in 
following the advice of such firms? 

If you want better than four per cent 
without running any risks, write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, for information concerning 
the standing and the record of Far 
= Western bond houses. 
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“Can take a pound a day off a 
patient, or put it on. Other 
systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this is sure and per- 
manent.”—V. Y. Sun, Aug., 
1891. Send for lecture ‘Great 
No Dieting. Subject of Fat.’’ 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Yourreduction isassured— 
reducetostay. One month's treatment,$5.00. Mail, or office, 1870 
Broadway, NewYork. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 






No Hard Work. 


**The cure is positive and permanent.'"'—WN. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—JN. Y. Word. 








ARMY SHOE 


MUNSON LAST 
Made by BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
We select the very finest prime calfskins and tan them 
by our “Indian Tan Process’ to give that soft velvet 
feeling and durable wear. Lasts and Patterns designed 
For Hunters by Edward Munson, A. M., 











M. D., 
ikers of the 
Campers Medi 
Orchard cal 
Farm oT 
and General Out- Army. 


door Service 


No. 202 S 
TAN ARMY SHOE 


$ 5 Delivered 


Free 
If not sold by 
your dealer order 
direct from us. A 
new pair or your 
money back if 
they do not fit. 





100,000 pairs made by 
us for the U. S. army. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 
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A new KODAK 


in a new size 
The 2¢ Autographic Jr. 


Just as surely as the 3A (post card 
size) picture displaced the 4 x 5, this 
| 2, for pictures 2% x 4% inches, will 
displace the 34 x 4%. The elong- 
ated shape, used horizontally is better 
for landscapes—it doesn’t waste film 
oa sky and foreground. It is better 
for portraits when used vertically for 
it gives the high, narrow picture. It 
gives more picture for the area than is 
usually possible in a square —and 
the shape of the picture is far more 
pleasing. 

And this elongated shape in the picture 
makes possible a slim, thin, easily pocketed 
camera. The 2C Autographic Kodak Junior 
has a capacity of ten exposures without reload- 
ing, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
with cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 
1/50 and 1/100 of a second and of course the 
usual “bulb” and time actions. The camera 
has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod sock- 
ets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine 
grain leather, is well made and beautifully 
finished. It is furnished with a choice of lens 
equipment as listed below. 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus 


achromatic lens, - - $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, 7.7.7, 19.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 

if you can write a prize winning 

See page 4 for particulars 
in regard to 


Sunset’s “Ad-Letter’’ 
Contest 


Nineteen-Sixteen 


letter. 


For 




















board. And as she listened, her soul 
awoke to a responsibility. The first 
words that came to her have been the 
foundation of many.a carefully considered 
talk since that afternoon. 

“Please, please take me with you,” 
begged the Tittle girl. 

Anita King leaned toward the child 
who wanted to run away from home. 

“It might be all right,” she began— 
with that tact which has. meant so much 
in her work since then—“‘but I must 
know some things first. Have you been 
through high school? No? Oh, you’d 
never get.anywhere without a good edu- 
cation. The big directors wouldn’t ever 
put you in the best pictures without that. 
And have you ever studied gesture? 
No. Well, that would be necessary, too. 
But you can do that at home, before the 
glass, while you’re finishing high school 
and getting ready to go into the pictures. 
No use going in until you’re ready, dear. 
Don’t believe the fairy stories the press 
agents write about the stars. ou’d 
only be thrown away in the crowd, while 
if you start right, it means that you'll be 
featured and made a success. Don’t 
spoil everything by starting wrong.” 

The little girl was listening, mouth 
open. A movement at the door of the 
farmhouse caught Anita King’s eye. 
She glanced that way and the little girl 
looked round swiftly. 

“Oh,” she said bitterly, “my mother’s 
coming. Don’t say a word about what 
I’ve told you. Please!” 

“Not a word,” promised Miss King. 
“But I want to be alone with your mother 
for a moment so I’ll send you in for a 
glass of water—see?”’ 

A woman with a pleasant face, just 
then clouded by anxiety and disapproval, 
came to the side of the car. Miss King 
managed the stiff situation tactfully and 
the little girl left. The mother’s face 
hardened. 

“I hate the moving pictures,” she said 
resentfully. “Look what they’ve done to 
my girl!” 

Then, swiftly, Anita King repeated 
what she had told the child, explained its 
strategy, asked the codperation of the 
mother along the same lines, urged the 
breaking-down of the barriers between 
the two. As the woman listened, the 
severity of her face relaxed. 

“T hadn’t ever thought of it like that,” 
she said slowly. “I suppose that’s my 
real duty.” 

“Oh, please sympathize with her,” 
urged Miss King as the little cup-bearer 
to the goddess returned along the drive- 
way, “it will come out all right, but it’s 
now or never. And let me say goodby 
to her alone.” 

The mother took the water glass back 
to the house, after a farewell whose cor- 
diality did not escape her intently watch- 
ing daughter. 

“She was much nicer than when she 
met you,” observed the little girl. 

“I explained all about the pictures,” 
answered Miss King, “and she under- 
stands about them now. She didn’t 
before.” 

“T couldn’t make her,” sighed the little 
girl. “She was awful mean about them.” 

“It was yust because she didn’t under- 
stand,” said Anita King. “She doesn’t 
wish to be mean. You must help her. 


You must realize, all the time, that she 
will be in sympathy with you if she 


understands. Oh, dearie, dearie,” and 
the Paramount Girl took the small hands 
in hers, “if you only knew! You think 
I’m so much more fortunate than you 
because I’m in the pictures. But I 
haven’t any mother and my sister died 
only the other day and I’m so lonely. 
I’'d give the world for what you have 
right there in that house. Don’t let go 
of that! And someday you'll have all the 
rest. 

The little girl poured out her gratitude 
as eagerly as she had let loose her troubles. 
She ead and Anita King cried, and they 
had a happy farewell in the rain. But 
the Paramount Girl drove on through the 
wet twilight toward the neighboring 
town with a new idea of life, in a spiritua! 
awakening that found audible expressior: 
right there on that lonely road: 

“Now I can do something!” 


7. this was no brief impulse, n 
temporary reaction from the im. 
pression of a moment, there is abundan: 
evidence. Many an interview had fol- 
lowed that first encounter in Wyoming 
before the City Mother of Los Angele: 
realized that she needed Anita Ring 
The Wyoming girl had many successors 
for now that Miss King was looking for 
them she found them readily. Where 
formerly they had stood gazing at her ir: 
wistful admiration which amused her 
when she thought of it at all, now that 
her heart sent them an invitation they 
brought her their confidences as well. 
Soon she was talking to them, en masse. 
In high schools, in department stores, she 
found eager audiences. Under cover of a 
talk about “life in the pictures” she 
preached the gospel that had come to her 
when she faced the problem of the Wyom- 
ing farmhouse. And presently she had a 
very considerable correspondence, not 
only from screen-struck girls but from the 
parents thereof who acknowledged with 
thanks improved conditions at home. No 
crusader ever had more encouragement; 
the work grew and love of the work grew 
with it. 

Thus it has come about that when the 
problem of the screen-struck girl presents 
itself, the City Mother of fas Angeles 
rings up her deputy, Anita King. The 
problem presents itself in every aspect— 
ridiculous, tragic. The main point 1s that 
in each ridiculous situation may lie the 
possibility of tragedy. Anita King knows 
this and the knowledge is a spur that 
urges her through no small amount of 
tiresome, uninteresting endeavor. One in- 
stance of many must suffice here. From 
Montana, say, arrives a young mother 
with a baby in her arms. She has nothing 
against her rancher husband but she was 
as good a lady rider as there was in the 
Northwest and the Western pictures 
showed her that there is a wider field for 
her talent than the ranch. So here she 
is, at the Y. W. C. A., without a cent for 
herself and baby, after days and days of 
futile application at the studios. hy 
in the world did she come, anyway? 
Because she had written to a famous 
Wild West ‘star, asking for a chance, and 
he had replied politely that he could do 
nothing for her at that distance. Alas for 
the timid evasion! She had promptly 
picked up her baby and enough of the 
savings of her unoffending husband for 
her fare, deserted him and landed at the 
door of the side-stepping star, only to 
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find it hurriedly barred. Now she is in 
desperate straits but inflexibly deter- 
mined upon a film career. Who is there 
at the Y. W. C. A. to cope with this 
roblem? No one, you may be sure! 
Same Anita King, in a cloud of radiant 
star-dust; hears the screen-struck mother’s 
story with sympathetic interest, produces 
a few well-tested arguments and runs up 
against a stout corral fence of determina- 
tion; tries various kinds of fancy roping 
and at last grasps the problem by the 
nose. Away they go to Miss King’s per- 
sonal friend, the evasive star, who now 
faces his responsibility like a man: The 
case of the Montaiis rough-rider is given 
careful consideration. The small oppor- 
tunity for work is explained, the pay 
figured out; not enough really to amis 
milk for the baby. The camera man is 
called in and he reports unfavorably on 
the photographic qualities of the appli- 
cant for any other work except the riding, 
of which there is almost nothing now. It 
is all very artfully done. Gradually the 
hope that prompted the desertion of the 
ranch dies away; the baby’s future grows 
in importance as the mother’s career 
fades out; finally a telegram is sent to the 
husband in Montana, money and for- 
giveness answer it and the of is taken 
home to be raised on the ranch instead of 
in a moving picture camp. It has taken 
time and trouble, and Anita King and her 
fellow conspirators are busy picture peo- 
le. Yet a little thought of the possi- 
Silieias following the inevitable day when 
the Y. W. C. A. would have lost control 
of si case makes it seem well worth 
while. 


HE Little Mother of the Movies does 

more than talk to the girls them- 
selves. Today she helps to organize a 
recreation ye taking the hint from a 
motherly librarian who has told her how 
many of the girls of the studios are eager 
for simple evening diversion; tomorrow 
she goes to a luncheon of the Ad Club 
and upbraids them for allowing the per- 
nicious fraudulent advertising which 
promises studio positions for a nominal 
sum—a little lecture which bears fruit 
nationally when the Ad Club takes it up 
to their nation’l convention. And yes- 
terday, doubtless, her quiet service 
helped to trail a traveling man who had 
“Moving Picture Director” printed on 
his card, and to bring him and his kind to 
justice. 

“Press agent stuff!” It is an easy 
thing to say but it sounds very sophisti- 
cated. You are too wise a bird, perhaps, 
to swallow that old trick of the stolen 
diamonds of the popular actress and you 
don’t intend to be caught by this story 
of the beautiful transcontinental motorist 
who delights in helping screen-struck 
girls. Well, I am not press-agent for 
Anita King. At least, I was not until she 
told me the story. I never saw her before 
one afternoon on the flower-hung porch 
of her microscopic bungalow in a tight 
little bouquet of white bungalows at Holly- 
wood. But those who have watched her 
longer tell me that there is a new light in 
those dark eyes, a spiritual beauty that 
was not there before this idea of service 
came to her. The city mothers of Los 
Angeles believe in her. I shall never 
know what it is to be a city mother but 








suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your 
new clothes, before you even plan 
your wardrobe, you consult its great 
Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. 


THE MILLINERY NUMBER 


(READY Now) 


is the first of the autumn fashion series. During 
the next few months, while these numbers are 
appearing, you will be spending hundreds of 
dollars for the suits, hats, gowns, and accessories 
that you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the 
coupon below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 
(a tiny fraction of your money loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown) you insure the correctness and 
economy of nearly a whole year’s wardrobe. 


Not only will you have before you now—at this impor- 
tant season—Vogue’s Great Autumn Fashion Numbers, 
but you will also have the benefit of Vogue’s fashion 
guidance in selecting your wardrobe all through the 
Winter and Spring. 


Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 


Autumn Millinery Sept.1 
he newest models in smart 
hats, veils and coiffures. 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


Forecast of 
Vogue’s solution of the 


Autumn Fashions Sept. 15 1 l 
The earliest and most au- en gift problem. A 
thentic forecast of the Winter a 
mode. Holiday Number Dec. 15 


Paste Quentons Oct. 1 fg = and practical ideas 
. or holi tert ‘ 
The complete story of the Li a aalaaneear ati 
Paris openings, establishing ee... 1 
use 
the mete. _and for the household. 





Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Oct. 15 
First aid to the fashionable 
woman of not unlimited 
means. 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its Win- 
ter culmination — charming 


models smart  couturiers 
evolve for their private 
clientele. 

Vanity Number Nov. 15 


Those graceful little touches 
that make the smart woman 
smart, where to get them and 
how to use them. 


The Vogue gowned woman 
never follows the fashion; 


she leads it. 


of Vogue. 
Motor and Southern Jan. 15 7 
e new fashions in motor A 
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for the southern season. ? 
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I, too, believe in Anita King. 





*SPECIAL OFFER 


HE Millinery 

Number of Vogue 
is now ready. If you 
mail the coupon and 
enclose $2 now, we will 
start your subscription 
to Vogue with the 
Millinery Number and 
send you 12 additional 
numbers, making in all 
13 issues of Vogue. 


(OR) If it is more con- 
venient for you to open 
a charge account with 
us, send us the coupon 
now without money. 
We will start your sub- 
scription to Vogue with 
the Millinery Number 
and send you II addi- 
tional numbers, mak- 
ing in all 12 numbers 
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Garage Men I Have Known 


Reminiscences of Certain Wayside Friends-in-Need 


HERE is a fascinating sporting 

flavor about exchanging money 

for experience that never loses its 

zest. The (traffic goes on, in one 
form or another, ‘all the time, and is 
brisk or sluggish, depending upon what 
sort of a run the sablic is given for its 
investment. 

Long distance motoring is at present 
on the crest of the wave of popular ap- 
proval, and those who have made the 
crossing will enthusiastically bear out 
the assertion that a motor camping trip, 
from tidewater to tidewater, across the 
shoulders of the United States, is the best 
value for the outlay yet discovered, nor 
under present driving conditions is it 
lacking in the element of sporting hazard. 

Just fare forth leisurely into the bigness 
of your own wonderful country. Weave 
your way through the great forest re- 
serves and the immensities of the waste 
places. Surmount the Sierras, and the 
great barrier of the Rockies, and drive for 
days on end through standing wheat and 
corn. Before you have reached “The 
Father of Waters” you will have seen the 
reason for standing uncovered, when the 
inspiring strains of “America” are being 
rendered. 

At the completion of your enterprise 
you will be the owner of a moving picture 
whose generous dimensions are best de- 
scribed in degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, whose scenes run the entire scale 
from pastoral peace to imminent personal 
peril, and peopled by actors running 
through every shade from white to black. 
The entire picture is made intensely and 
personally interesting by reason of the 
fact that in every scene and climax you 
take a living and leading part. These 
scenes and incidents are yours to recall 
and review at will in your own home, 
before your fireplace, perhaps thousands 
of miles from where they actually took 
place. 

Of the various species of actors who 
people the scenes, some are never en- 
countered but once, while others, by rea- 
son of the conditions under which the 
trip is at present made, recur at fairly 
regular intervals. A safe and sane cara- 
van is obliged to seek supplies and pro- 
visions every hundred miles or so; so 
consequently the driver has first-hand 
dealings with those whose business it is 
to supply such needs, and among these 
none loom up in the retrospect with 
greater distinctness than that unique 
product—the garage man. 


By Constantine Hillman 


Born of a modern necessity, and having 
no traditions or past to fall back upon 
for customs or ethics, he coins his own to 
fit his requirements. Like all pioneers 
in unknown fields, and having served no 
apprenticeship, he has a free hand with 
which to deal with the public, and the 
public accepts him and his methods as 
it would any modern innovation. 

Primarily his function was to supply 
fuel, lubricants and storage for motor 
vehicles. To these he added tires and 
accessories, and finally he launched forth 
boldly into the industry of repairing—a 
field of rich possibilities, apparently un- 
appreciated by the village blacksmith. 

n the beginning the repair department 
was a good deal of a gamble. ower cars 
of every degree and model came to be 
sopaieell The original primitive repair 
equipment proved totally inadequate to 
the demands made upon it, but the garage 
man is usually a good sport and will 
always make some sort of a stagger at a 
piece of work, or at least patch it up 
sufficiently to enable his customer to get 
to some larger city where better repairing 
facilities may be found. 

The continual arrival and departure of 
cars to and from all directions enables the 
wideawake garage man to keep informed 
relative to oak data covering a wide 
area and he is constantly applied to by 
passing motorists for advice on all sub- 
jects. Hence, because of the demands 
made upon him, the garage man, besides 
dealing in the various departments ne- 
cessitated by the demands of the modern 
motor car, must needs be the last word on 
road conditions and a reliable city direc- 
tory as well. In consequence he becomes 
a Personage to be reckoned with in every 
community, and, as a matter of fact, 
plays a leading part in the degree of satis- 
faction of any long distance motoring 
trip. 


gerne pc apa has an important 
bearing in the success and pleasure of 
any undertaking and before starting on our 
transcontinental motoring hike we handed 
“Hannah Maria” over to a local expert 
with instructions that she was to be 
groomed for The Trip of her young life, 
and some days later she pranced forth, 
singing her song as truly and evenly as 
the clock ticks and at the same time fairly 
whining with eagerness to be on her way. 


We equipped our wheels with a set of 
the best casings procurable, chucked in 
our camping equipment, and at sunrise 
of a beautiful day in late July said fare- 
well to the great cambering horizon of 
the Pacific, and headed Eastward. We 
had never seen “Hannah” in better form; 
loaded as we were with a complete camp- 
ing equipment, she flirted the miles off 
her wheels like sparks from a pin wheel— 
and with as little apparent effort. The 
Little Woman caught the spirit—on the 
ukulele—and I stood on the muffler 
cut-out just to hear us make the deep, 
powerful noise—like $5,000. Never was 
there quite such a “frabjous” getaway. 

But we had unreeled less than fifty 
miles when “Hannah” seemed to sort of 
hesitate, grit her teeth, and then came a 
riot call from somewhere down under the 
floor boards. This happened just as we 
had surmounted a long rise terminating 
in a tunnel, and we coasted down into a 
village at the foot of the grade and pulled 
up in front of the first garage. A com- 
petent looking workman came out to in- 
vestigate and started after the difficulty 
like a dog on a fresh scent. Our wheels 
were jacked up, one after the other, our 
“innerds” prodded into, we were run up 
and down the highway at varying speeds, 
all without results, and the man finally 
threw up his hands with the remark that 
he had given “Hannah” the Third Degree 
and that he would have to pass. 

Then, and only then, did I recollect 
where we were. That we happened to 
be in the one spot in all California that, 
day or night, coming or going, I had 
never yet been able to get through with- 
out stopping: my hoodoo spot. 

It is an undeniable fact that eve 
motorist associates some one spot wit 
motor trouble, and it becomes something 
we recognize and accept, just as we do, 
for instance, the blind spot in our eye. 

Cautiously we got under way, then 
threw in more power, until we were roar- 
ing along over the grades of the Tehachapi 
mountains, pulling as truly and aay 
as hydraulic power. We never did find 
out what the trouble was, nor did it ever 
recur. 

Descending the mountains into the San 
coro valley we drove over perfect 

ighways, and after passing Sacramento 

we surmounted the Sierras. Beyond 

Reno, Nevada, we had our first taste of 

bad land driving, and for miles upon 

miles we pounded and banged our way 
(Continued on page 78) 
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50/. Per Cent 


Will Have No Other Car 


Hupmobile Owners who have discarded higher priced cars 247% 
11,000 Owners vote Hupmobile efficiency . . .. - 


- 99% 





ail! 


HE BUSINESS that 
[entre is the sound, 

strong business, whose 
customers keep on coming 
back. Judged by that high 
standard, the Hupmobile 
shows a record that few, if 
any, can rival, 


Figures just compiled from 
our service station statistics 
prove that it is unique in 
the number of those who 
repeat their orders from 
year to year. 





No Other Car 
At Any Price 





It is part of Hupmobile pol- 
icy to keep in close contact 
with owners by our inten- 
sive system of service. This 
gives us invaluable infor- 
mation from a dozen differ- 
ent angles. 


Incidentally, repeat sales 
tell us how many of our 
owners cannot be won away 
by any other car at any 
other price. 


And the latest, freshest fig- 
ures—compiled from our 
service station statistics— 
prove that high-price and 
low - price — four cylinders 


and multi-cylinders — are 
equally powerless to influ- 
ence 50 8-10 per cent of our 
sales. 


In other words more than 
half of all Hupmobile own- 
ers keep on buying, year 
after year. 


Millions of dollars are ex- 
pended to tempt them 
away. The lure of a lower 
price on the one hand; con- 
fusing claims of multi-cylin- 
der performance on _ the 
other. 





Neither Price Nor 
Type Tempts Them 





But the 50 per cent phalanx 
stands fast year after year. 
Convinced, in the one case, 
that a lower price cannot 
compensate for the loss of 
Hupmobile goodness. 


Convinced, in the other 
case, that more cylinders 
can add nothing to that 
Hupmobile efficiency which 
eleven thousand owners 
have rated at 99 per cent. 
And convinced, in the last 
instance, that no other car 
can yield better perform- 
ance. 











What They Get 


In Performance 





In high gear work, they see 
their Hupmobiles outdoing 
cars that have more cylin- 
ders, or cost more money. 


In pulling power and quick 
getaway, they see nothing 
under another name that 
they do not have. 


In flexibility, they find them- 
selves relieved of gear-shift- 
ing to an amazing extent. 


In smooth, steady motor ac- 
tion—in the effortless de- 
velopment of power, the 
swift response to the throt- 
tle—they believe they have 
the motor car maximum. 


The Mark of 
Superior 








OES to a speed of 25 

miles an hour, from a 
stand, in 10 seconds. 
Throttles to a man’s walk- 
ing pace, on high gear, 
without bucking or jerking. 
Picks up, without gear 
change, instantly and 
smoothly. 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 








Standard Hupmobile Performance 


Roadster $1185 
Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


In the Hupmobile service 
system, they know they are 
getting more than any other 
car offers: expert inspection, 
adjustment and care each 
month for eight months by 
trained Hupmobile experts 
at Hupmobile service sta- 
tions. A service they pay 
for with coupons which we 


supply free of cost. 


So they are content, this 50 
per cent, to stake their pref- 
erence on the Hupmobile. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR 
CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 
Pacific Coast Distributers 
Twitchell Motor Car Co., 

Wash 


ash. 


Spokane, 


Linz-Sanborn Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. E. Patten Motor Car Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Greer-Robbins Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dulmage- Manley Auto Co., Portland, 
Ore. 


Motor Car 


Service 








Climbs the average low- 
gear hill, on high gear. 
Pulls through sand and 
mud, on high gear. 
Develops great pulling 
power on high gear. 
Registers a minimum of 
vibration, at any speed, on 
any gear. 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 
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IVER JOHNSON 


= — \, 
; ; S., 


SIAN, > 


Even Under 
the Blows 
of a Hammer 


You can’t bully an Iver 
Johnson Revolver! Only 
one thing under the’ sun can fire 
an Iver Johnson Revolver—that 
is a purposeful pull on the trigger. 


You can throw an Iver Johnson Revolver 
against a solid brick wall—drop it—kick 
it about the room—the cartridge will not 
explode. This one patented safety fea- 
ture makes Iver Johnson Revolvers 
stand head and shoulders above all other 
makes. If you want absolute safety, plus 
accurate shooting ability, plus a lifetime 
of service, buyan Iver Johnscn Revolver. 
Valuable 80-Page Book 
Sent Free 


Every man will enjoy reading it. It tells how to 
get one hundred cents’ worth of satisfaction out 
of every dollar spent for Revolvers, Shotguns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





— 


This is our $40. model. 
Other models from 
235. to $55. 
Juveniles, $20. to $25. 











Under a broad-skirted fir I tucked Betsy into her tarpaulin cover and when the white- 
crowned sparrow and the thrush had breathed their vesper songs, I rolled 
in my blanket and snuggled down by Betsy’s side 


On Barking Betsy to the Mountain 


miles out I came upon a prairie—that is, 
one might perhaps foot it for a mile or 


(Continued from page 23) 


vast glistening mountain; its head was 
hidden in a drifting white wreath that 


more across a gravelly plain. It was pas- clung there; it stood there towering di- 


ture land but here 
and there stood firs 
or pines singly or 
in clumps, stout, 
broad - based little 
trees: a scene that 
was new. As 
paused again to gaze 
for the worst trait 
in a tourist usually 
is his ungodly haste 
—the sun of a sud- 
den broke through 
the slow-drifting cu- 
muli, and_ behold! 
the plain turned yel- 
low, a veritable Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. 
Yellow gosmore, 
short-stemmed, 
bloomed there, my- 
riads to the acre. 
I never loved the 
wretched weed be- 
fore, but now be- 
cause of it the world 
took on new mean- 
ing. With the sun 
the hills assumed a 
lovelier, tenderer 
blue; and then I saw 
it! Far to eastward 
mounting above the 
horizon, gleamed a 
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Between times I gazed and gazed 





vinely, wondrous 
even at forty or fifty 
miles. It is to an 
ordinary peak what 
great Jupiter was to 
asatyr. Atthe sight 
I felt a quickening 
of the pulse; some- 
thing within me 
plumed itself for 
flight. I longed to 
exchange Betsy’s 
tires for the wings 
of the dark eagle 
circling on high and 
bear away upward to 
the peak hidden in 
that white wreath. 
On, on—that 
mountain was 
ahead! The Tacoma 
Park road is a per- 
fect highway and 
progress was a spin; 
yet road gangs were 
at work, and at one 
spot in the tall woods 
I stopped to watch 
the logging opera- 
tions where in clear- 
ing the sides of the 
road in each of many 
piles enough fuel to 
keep some families 
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Announcing 
WHITE ENCLOSED CARS 


CUSTOM BUILT 





HE Limousine, the Landaulet and the 

Town Car are constructed lower than 
heretofore. The new lines enhance the 
gracefulness of White design. They are 
extremely simple, unbroken by door 
mouldings and other details unnecessary 
to the finest body construction. 


White Motor Cars are a custom built product, 
not merely in general design, but in every detail 
which characterizes the made-to-order car— 
grace of line, imported materials, individual 
appointments and the nicety of construction and 
finish which expensive hand labor produces. 


Bis 


THE 


WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 










































































The Only Lubricant 
For Your Car 


OUR car demands and deserves the 

, best oil. Why experiment with lesser 

grades when Havoline—the conceded 
standard—costs no more? 

Havoline Oil is sold everywhere. It is of 
ene quality—the purest; of one standard, the 
highest. Look for the Havoline signs over 
garages, supply stations and village 
grocery stores. 

Send for booklet, “‘Havoline Oil Goes to 
College.’’ Read the whole story of the re- 
markable university tests which established 
Havoline Oil asthe World’s standard 
lubricant. 
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Havoline Oil Goes To College 
And Demonstrates Its World Supremacy 
N a series of drastic competitive tests held at 
Purdue University, Havoline Oil demonstrated 
its supremacy over every other standard brand 
of lubricant. 

In wearing qualities Havoline led all other motor car oils. 

In heat resisting qualities Havoline tested highest. 

In minimizing frictional loss Havoline passed first. 

In uniform quality in all temperatures Havoline led all competitors. 
The test was held in the interests of science, thus giv- 
ing authoritative endorsement to our repeated claim 
that Havoline Oilis the World’s standard lubricant. 


*‘Ie Makes A Difference’’ 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 




















Georgian Circuit 


Do you know what that means? Compara- 
tively few people understand, as yet, but 
some day the Georgian Circuit will be as 
well-known to motor tourists as the famous 
Corniche Road in southern Europe. 


Hamilton Laing, whose breezy, suggestive 
descriptions of the Dust Trail across the con- 
tinent and the great Pacific Pike along the 
coast have recently delighted Sunset travel 
fans, has just made this glorious trip over 
the internacional scenic route and his account 


of the run is a feature of the 


OCTOBER SUNSET 











happy for years was being sacrificed. Three 
belts of heavy timber cut across the road 
and in the first of these somber forest tem- 
ples I halted to lunch. Primeval forest in- 
deed; one could slip a few yards from the 
narrow road and see timber as the red 
man saw it before paleface axe or fire 
devastated or paleface lip quaffed at 
these cold streams. Giant firs and cedars 
and hemlocks towered so high that their 
spires seemed lost in the white-sailed 
cloud-racks drifting across the blue. The 
forest was damp and green and so shad 
that the sunlit patches breaking throug 
here and there sparkled yellow and 
dazzling as burnished gold. As befitted 
their patriarchal state most of these trees 
were gray-bearded and mossed-green 
or decked with colored lichens; some in- 
deed, though devoid of the trailing, airy 
streamers, were so wound and padded and 
festooned with clinging green throughout 
their lower branches as to be almost mere 
caricatures of trees. It was such work as 
the sleet and snow-storm do in winter 
but done in the intense dark green of 
summer. At the feet of these tree-gods 
upon the spongy moss carpet were the 
little lowly worshipers that love their 
shade: Oregon grape, delicate ferns, salal, 
diminutive vine maples, huckleberry 
tufts, and also smilax and twin flowers 
and the delicate, slender little bishop’s 
cap all bloomed there in lovely abandon 
and profusion. 

It seemed silent at first with only the 
chatter of the little rill back of the log to 
stir the air—a silence hushed, brooding; 
not the ringing, tingling silence of the 
open desert, but a quietness born of ten- 
sion, vibration stifled. Sound cannot 
travel in such a wood. But soon I found 
that I was not entirely alone. A chip- 
munk chattered and raced along a log; 
a thrush sang; golden-crowned Ginglets 
lisped overhead so high that their weak 
songs scarce reached the earth; a wood 
lie too, high above, also spoke up 
cheerily at intervals, and once a nuthatch 
grunted complainingly from somewhere. 
But not a bird was in sight and all their 
voices seemed lost instantly in the im- 
mensity of this mighty woods cathedral. 

Not far from my lunching place a great 
rustic gateway, fittingly inscribed, an- 
nounced the entrance to this vast play- 
ground set aside by good old Uncle Sam 
for his out-of-doors children. Registra- 
tion costs a motorcyclist $1 (which same 
is good for the season); but the autoist is 
assessed $4 a trip or $6 for the season; if 
you walk it costs you nothing. The tour- 
ist cannot fail to note already the neat- 
ness of the khaki-colored hamlet of tents; 
he will find no picnic litter in the park. 
Yet yearly this vast playground is be- 
coming more famous, more accessible, 
with more comfort, better attended. The 
hotels and transportation are in the hands 
of a private company that has secured a 
lease from the government; but otherwise 
the park is under federal jurisdiction. 
The improvements undertaken now by 
the company include a power plant on 
Van Trump creek, a $60,000 hotel in 
Paradise valley, and a Muir shelter camp 
for the climbers at 10,000 feet elevation— 
all to be completed this year. The tents, 
of which they have ample for the accom- 
modation of visitors, are to be lighted and 
heated by electricity. That such im- 
provements are justified may be judged 
from the park attendance last year, which 
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at 35,000 was second only to the Yellow- 

stone! 

A run on perfect, winding road through 
deep woods brings the visitor to Long- 
mire Springs, the largest center in the 
park, a beautiful aristocratic little tented 
hamlet with a good hotel and an imposing 
inn. In the open flat below the hamlet 
are the springs (discovered in 1883 by 
James Longmire, a pioneer who in ’53 
came from Indiana and settled on the 
Yelm prairie), springs of soda and iron 
and sulphur, warm and cold, good to the 
taste and bad to the smell or vice versa, 
and good or bad for you in variety to 
delight any connoisseur of things drink- 
able and smellable. Across the green 
flac one looks up the deep-cleft wooded 
valley and gazes upon a portion of the 
white face of the mighty mountain. In 
a little tent-house by the road, marked 
Information, one here meets Prof. Flett, 
the park botanist, who is guaranteed b 
every one who knows him to answer Be 
and every question from the date of 
blooming‘of the first Linnea or the proper 
admixture of rubber and tallow to exclude 
snow-water from shoe-leather, to the 
exact chemical reactions of the various 
mineral waters upon the liver. On a busy 
day (on July 4, 1915, 280 autos and 1300 
visitors went by here) I judge that he 
answers something like a million; and 
what is much to the point he does it as 
though he liked to help you. Beside the 
Information tent the strange, lovely 
squaw grass, and close at hand stonecrop 
and twin flower, everlastings and moun- 
tain tiger lilies, and overhead the Alaskan 
cedar, black, and white pine and the 
noble fir showing blue here and there on 
the mountain side, all remind the visitor 
that he has left the lowlands behind and 
is ascending a mountain. Flowers are in 
bloom here that in the valleys are in fruit. 

It is a crime to hurry in such a place— 
Uncle Sam should see to it that every one 
of his visiting children is locked in for at 
least ten days—but alac, I was no 
Federal prisoner! No side trips for me, 
though Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground 
was a name that spelled temptation. 
Adjusting Betsy’s carburetor to get a 
little more air in her failing lungs, I set 
out forthwith for Glacier. This station 
is in a rocky, elevated gulch and a bridge 
here spans the turbulent white waters of 
the roaring Nisqually. A short distance 
up the gulch lies the lower end of the 
Nisqually glacier, the source of the river. 
It is not a beautiful glacier here, but 
muddy and black; yet one may approach 
it intimately and lay hand on its face or 
by scaling the rampart even get upon its 
broad back. The emotion it kindled in 
me was profound awe at the destructive- 
ness of these mighty forces of nature 
warring here through the years in cease- 
less struggle. 

Formerly there was no accommodation 
at Glacier but now there are tents and 
meals to be had, and there is even a 
photographic gallery, a branch of the 
celebrated Curtis firm of Seattle. But it 
was rather a poor spot for a gypsy camper 
and while I was vainly hunting for six 
feet of reasonably level ground for a 
night-roost, that big-hearted photog- 
tapher, Croft, took possession of me. At 
sunset we walked up the steep road 
toward Narada Falls, where the coney 
tabbits squeaked and the marmots 
whistled from the mountain-side, to the 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


It 1s Good to be the Owner 
of a Delco Equipped Car 


Five years ago the 
Delco System was the 
pioneer in the electric 
cranking field. 


Today four hundred 
and fifty thousand owners 
of Delco equipped cars 
are the living proof of 
Delco quality. 


Five years of contin- 
uous service under all 
sorts of operating condi- 
tions have thoroughly 
established Delco leader- 
ship. 


And contracts for the 
coming yearaggregating 
equipment for almost 
four hundred thousand 
more cars are a fitting 
endorsement by both 
manufacturer and owner 
of the unfailing efh- 
ciency of the Delco 
System. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


























‘Tell me something 


You Can Earn 


DOO More. 








about my neighbor!” 


People who are out of the common 
rut, individuals who are doing 
thedistinctive work of ourwestern 
country, are always interesting. 
You can meet a new group of these 
worth-while people every month 
in Sunset sInteresting Westerners. 












NEW MACHINE. 


Make $3,000 a year and ; 

more to start. Youneednoe*x- Ga 
rience. Open a Tire Repair 
Shop with Haywood Equipment. Let the mone 
roll 











i fast. You're soon a re 
fa oe uae sold means more 
tires to mend. Demand for your 
work ahead of supply. 

SEND FOR BIG FREE cr :. 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to at ssdecco Sidhe and wealth, 
able le ches and wi 
Write today. A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 

HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
801 Capited Ave. Indianapolis, 


manufacturer, 
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Union Suits, 
$1 to $5. 
Shirts and 

Drawers, 


$1 to $3 
per Garment 


“‘The 
Stretch 
That 


Goes 


Back’’ 


+] 


/| Pp wT 
| COOr ER 
ate 
R f, 
WNbERWEE 
BENNINGTON. VT 


NDERWEAR 

with the right 
hang and feel adds 
snap and zest to the 
game. 


Cooper’s-Benning- 
ton-Underwear 
adds to the good 
feeling of all out- 
door sports. 


If you have never worn 
this famous brand you 
can't imagine the joy 
and cool comfort of 
snug, close-fitting 
under-garments. Try 
Cooper’s-Bennington 
today. At your dealer’s 
—but be sure you say 
Cooper’s-Bennington. 
Remember the trade- 
mark that is always on 
all genuine Cooper's 
Spring-Needle Ribbed 


Underwear. 


2 


Union Suits made with Closed Crotch. 
Patented October 18, 1910 


Made only by 
COOPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bennington, Vermont 
A. J. Cooper, President 














point that offers one of the most pictur- 
esque views on the lower mountain. 
Mist wreaths still crawled like living 
things over that far white head; here and 
there the sun shot through and gilded a 
jutting point; the timbered valley below 
us was in deep shadow. And as we came 
down the dizzy road in the cold darkness 
a thrush sang serenely from the firs 
below us, plainly heard though muffled 
by the roaring of the boisterous Nisqually. 

Travelers by motor must make the 
next lap to Narada Falls on schedule, 
trafic being allowed but one way at a 
time, though compared to some moun- 
tain roads that Betsy had chugged over, 
this was a boulevard; nevertheless the 
park officials take no risks with their 
visitors. On the way up one is con- 
stantly reminded of the increasing alti- 
tude. Four mountain jays (camp rob- 
bers), birds of the 
North, had _ been 
noted at Glacier, 
and now more al- 
pine flowers and 
shrubbery and _ be- 
lated blooms ap- 
peared constantly. 
Narada in its sheer 
drop into its pictur- 
esque canyon, wood- 
ed, full of mist and 
sunlight and rain- 
bows, with snow- 
banks still at its 
feet, was as lovely 
and inspiring a 
waterfall I think as 
could be found. 
Five miles beyond 
Narada the road 
ends at Reese’s 
Camp overlooking 
Paradise valley, ele- 
vation 5557 feet. 
But though a year 
previously this road 
had been open June 
12th, now July zoth 
it lay under many 
feet of snow. The 
hotel at Reese’s 
Camp had just been 
opened —dug_ out, 
rather—but all sup- 
plies were drawn 
up by sled (horses 
pulling tandem) or packed up on the 
backs of Ben Longmire’s burros. It was 
a stiff, uphill trail in the snow all the way 
and required an hour of hard walking. 
But arrived—to the east, west, north and 
south one looks upon ‘a wonderland. To 
southward across the valley lay the 
jagged Tatoosh range with its peaks, 
Pinnacle and Castle far upreaching; to 
north-eastward at the head of the valley 
Sluiskin falls tumbled down from Paradise 
glacier: the head-waters of the Paradise 
river; to westward I looked across the 
blue valley that in its upper reaches holds 
the huge Nisqually glacier; and to north- 
ward rose Panorama point and McClure’s 
rock apparently nestling to the bosom of 
the god-like mountain standing supreme 
in the blue sky without cloud or mist- 
wreath now to hide a vestige of his face. 





snow. 





The flower gardens of Rainier are miracu- 

lous, springing profusely with the melting 

Waist-high the squaw-grass 
its clustered bloom 


I spent an hour or two here, studied the 


alpine lilies at the back door, gathered 
tragic lore of these peaks (from Pinnacle 
peak to southward a Seattle school 


teacher had fallen to her death; and on 
the rock to northward named after him, 
Prof. McClure had lost his life), 1 watched 
the camp robbers seeking plunder, met 
Stampfler, the guide who for years has 
been piloting parties to the Summit— 
though no one had been up at this date— 
and between times I gazed and gazed. 
Then after dinner I joined a small party 
bound for Panorama Point and after a 
liberal use of grease-paint we set out 
across the white, uphill slopes. 

It was all snow work save for the last 
sharp ascent of our mountain where the 
sun had cleared the earth and rocks; and 
here we met the most wonderful thing of 
the day. Oh, those alpine flowers that 
-lossom profusely 
with the lifting of 
the snow! At two 
or three spots on 
the lower slope 
where the radiation 
froma low-branched 
evergreen had 
cleared a space of a 
few feet, beautiful 
alpine lilies (deer- 
tongue) bloomed 
thickly and nodded 
sweetly in the airs 
that fanned the hill- 
sides. Such flowers 
are a miracle. But 
these were but a 
beginning. On the 
warm slope near 
our summit (7000 
feet approximately, 
McClure’s rock be- 
ing 7384 feet) we 
came upon heather 
in bloom, both red 
and white, yellow 
violets, crimson 
painted cups, poten- 
tilla and buttercups 
in beds, anemones, 
lupine, flox, spring 
beauties, yellow 
mountain daisies 
and others — short 
stemmed, hardy, 
an alpine garden. 
Wonderful! And yet they said that the 
flowers were not a patch to ordinary 
years! 

Six or seven miles from our pinnacle 
was the lifting brow of the Mountain; yet 
as the eye roved over the broken white 
surface it seemed close. Cloudless still 
it towered, pure, sublime, each crevasse in 
the vast glacier plainly visible where the 
weighty accumulation of the ages sagged 
downward and cracked as it started 
valleyward. To climb it! Ah, yes; to 
climb it some time with the seamed face 
of Stampfler to lead the way. We cannot 
share such moments. No pen can de- 
scribe in prose or rhyme, no brush or lens 
portray such a mountain. It 1s an expe- 
rience rich beyond measure to glimpse its 
grandeur. You must come and see and feel 
your miserable soul lifted, and understand. 
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| You Can Alw 


Study this 
dissected tire. 


Note the sturdy 

tread, the special 
binder strip, the thick 
resilient cushion, the 
multiple plies of Sea Island 
cotton duck, 


HEN a lot of tires show average mileage 

equal to the distance from New York to 
San Francisco and return p/us over 50% more, 
you'll admit the right of these tires to the term 
“home run.”’ 


This record of a 10,629-mile average was made 
in 14 States, with 15 makes of cars equipped 
with two, three or four Quaker Tires. 


Details of a few of the cases considered follow: 


Respective mileage, 3 tires, 14,000, 12,085, 
13,000; 4 tires, 10,183, 10,281, 10,213, 11,000; 
4 tires, 11,000 each (still in use); 


Records of that sort explain why 
Quaker Tires are demanded by 
those who have owned cars for 
five years or more, and have 
definite ideas of the usual ‘“‘life_ ! 
expectancy’’ of tires. 


O Car Owner 








66 9? 
ays Make a “Home Run 
Any player can start around the bases, but it is the exceptional 
‘ pt oS player who makesa homerun. And soit is withtires. Any 
a dia 2 tire will run some distance. Quakers will take you wher- 

i, ‘ ever you want to go—then, make the “‘home run”’ 
without trouble or delay. 


 peelientiesteetedien tele Mental testbed 


4 tires, 9,000 each (stillin use). ! Mail This Coupon Today 


' Quaker City Rubber Co. 
l Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ I want a copy of ‘5,000 Plus’’ and fac- 
t simile letters from users of Quaker Tires. 
t 


‘ 
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Pidaress. es we 


(Please check) 


Ais: 


With big dealers reporting but one or two 
adjustments on sales for a whole year, you will 
understand why we back every Quaker (non- 
skid or plain) with an adjustment guarantee 
of 5,000 miles. You will grant that this is a 
liberal guarantee. Yet, by no means, do the 
5,000 miles represent the potential mileage in 
every Quaker—excess mileage that will be 
delivered with just ordinary knowledge of 
driving and common-sense care. 


Argument may induce you to try one Quaker 
Tire. Experience will convince you and make 
you a steady user. 


The Quaker Dealer near you will tell you 
about records made in your vicinity. Find 
this dealer, today, or writedirecttothe Fac- 
tory SalesDivisionforhisnameandaddress. 


QUAKER CiTy RUBBER CO. 
Factory—Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
182 West Lake Street 211 Wood Street 207 Fulton Street 


Morethan3 0 Y earsinthe Mechanical Rubber Goods business 


0 Dealer 
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No need to tie your car up for weeks having it repainted or 
revarnished at a cost of $25 to $75. You can make it and 
keep it like new with Lusterall at a cost of $1.00 a year. 


Lusterall Is a Paint Food 


It goes to the root of the famished paint cells and re-sup- 


lies what exposure to air, dust and water has taken away. 
t brings back the original factory varnish which is already there. Its 
finish to the old car and preserves results are almost unbelievable. One 
the luster of the new car indef- application keeps a car beautiful for 
initely. It produces an exceed- three or four months. It contains 
ingly hard surface that cam mot no acids and can not injure the 
collect dust. It is not affected by finest finish. Any person can apply 
water and can not check because it. It cleans and renews at the 
it does not add a film or coat- same time. No double operation 
ing. It simply revivifies the nor other preparations necessary. 


Lusterall Is Not a Polish 
It is a pout 2 peace Leadi Dealers: 
arages and automobile supply stores se! 
prong If yours can not supply you, We create the demand 
ae ty = we will a that Boge — —you supply it. We 
supplied. Accept no substitute, for not 
ing takes the place of Lusterall. Use the cgree to buy back oll 
coupon. the Lusterall you can’t 
GUARANTEE—Your dealer is au- sé. You can’t lose. 
I enclose $1.00 for — a - ee the full a Write for our unique 
which send me, Prepald, price of Lusterall if it is not satisfac- se : 
one can of Lusterall. "~ tory to you. Sepeeobiomeny. press, 
Salesmen Wanted 


j LUSTERALL COMPANY '{uierce caters" 














The Three Bad Men of 
Las Bocas 


It is very inconvenient to have a “past.” 


Here are Bull and Jake and Sliver, trying 
to be good, and up bobs their bad record 
to embarrass them with Lady-Girl. 


OCTOBER INSTALMENT 


Herman Whitaker’s great novel 


OVER THE BORDER 


The timeliest story of the year 














Garage Men 
I Have Known 


(Continued from page 70) 


through the notorious chuck holes of that 
barren section. Eventually we pulled 
into the town of Winnemucca and paused 
in front of a garage, beside the open door 
of which stood the proprietor watching 
our approach while talking into the long 
distance telephone: ‘‘Never saw her be- 
fore. Don’t know who she belongs to. 
Crazy man I guess. Ran out of here last 
night and left her saying “There you are.’ 
Said he might want her tomorrow, or 
not for a week.” He paused to get an- 
other earful, his face meanwhile running 
the whole scale from fair weather to 
thunder and lightning—at which point 
he could no longer contain his pent-up 
emotions, and wound up with—‘‘Someone 
died, eh? Well, you tell him it makes no 
difference if the whole United States died, 
he can’t have his car today.” That gar- 
age man proved himself a capable man, 
and good friend; but we couldn’t help be- 
ing somewhat biased by the conversation 
we had overheard. 

Frequently the motorist is unaware of 
a derangement until the fact is brought 
home to him in some obscure or unlooked 
for way. On one occasion along toward 
the middle of a hot Sunday afternoon we 
arrived at the little town of Battle Moun- 
tain in northern Nevada, and drew up 
near the village hotel, in the grateful 
shade surrounding an artesian well. The 
ground was littered with old junk of 
every description, and as we brought the 
car to a halt on one side of an old work 
bench, a big dog jumped up from the 
other side, and in so doing knocked over 
something that fell to the ground with a 
clatter. Investigation proved it to be an 
old front spring, similar to the one on our 
car, with three broken leaves. Some- 
thing impelled me to look at our own front 
spring, and lo and behold, it too had three 
broken leaves—exactly duplicating the 
condition of the spring the dog had upset. 
We reached the door of the local garage 
just in time to hear its proprietor tele- 
phone his wife he would be right up to 
dinner, but when our predicament was 
explained he said he had a spring and 
would stay, if only I would help him, and 
we buckled down to the task of jacking 
up the car and getting out the old spring, 
pm which it wasn’t a difficult matter to 
insert the new one. ‘Then, instead of 
shooing us on our way, and hastening to 
his belated dinner, he circled about our 
car like a cooper, lining up the front 
wheels and did several chores on his own 
account, and wound up by asking a very 
modest wage for all his labor and incon- 
venience. 

Shortly after crossing the Continental 
Divide in Colorado our speedometer 
went on a strike, and we paused in Buena 
Vista to have it repaired. The garage 
man couldn’t mend it, but sold us an- 
other of the same make, which was on 
display in his window. It registered for 
just three miles. When we arrived in 
Benet and drove to the speedometer 
service station to arrange for an adjust- 
ment, the man in charge informed us 
that the one we had just purchased was 
an old one, and didn’t have any insides 
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worth mentioning. About this time we 
heard that a cloudburst had struck 
Buena Vista and carried off several of its 
leading industries, including a garage, 
and we have been wondering ‘ever since 
if it took the right one. 

One Sunday just after leaving Leadville 
and while on a down grade, we heard a 
terrific uproar somewhere down in the 
rear of the car. We got out and got under, 
and discovered the drive shaft housing 
had broken loose at the rear end, and 
simply lay on the revolving shaft. Back 
we limped into Leadville. The garage 
man had no spare part, phoned to several 
of the adjacent towns, none to be had. 
He would have to send to Denver for one. 
That we would not stand for, and in- 
sisted upon some action; with the result 
that the man in rumpling his hair awoke 
another wit that he had not been using— 
and didn’t know he had, and applied 
himself once more to the telephone to 
obtain permission to take the part 
wanted oe another car and insert it 
into ours. e could, and he did. Late 
that afternoon we paid a large bill, which 
of course, i Ba the time required in 
taking the part out of the other car and that 
would be required in putting a new tart 
back into it again. Under that man’s 
contract with a certain motor company 
he was supposed to keep on hand at all 
times a complete set of parts for that 
particular make of car, but we had to pay 


several prices for his negligence in not | 


keeping up his stock. 

Occasionally the motorist breaks even 
with the garage man, neither getting any- 
thing, as was our experience in a Colorado 
Springs garage, where they worked for 
hours over our speedometer, after which 
they frankly gave up. The thing would 
not register, nor pn they make it, and 
they were not disposed to charge for the 
time spent in arriving at this result. 

One Saturday afternoon the latter part 
of August we were driving eastward not 
far from the state line between Colorado 
and Nebraska when we noticed that the 
car was not riding on an even keel. In 
fact the whole rear end had a big list over 
to port. What was the matter? Why, 
the bolt through the center of the rear 
spring had deserted its post and the body 
of the car was quite high in the air on one 
side and on the other the rear fender 
almost rested on the tire. We proceeded 
with much caution to Julesburg, where 
the local garage man was too busy to 
even look at our car, or tell us how long 
it might take to rectify the difficulty. 
The next town was Big Springs, Nebraska, 
nearly a dozen miles further on; but we 
set out for it, and eventually arrived 
without mishap, just at dusk. The local 
garage man was up to his neck in work, 
getting everything that could be made to 
turn a wheel in shape for the Sunday 
business; but he said, “I will get it done 
some time during the night.” 

It was with considerable misgivings 
that I pounded on that garage door the 
following morning, just after sunrise, and 
after a pause the chap opened up, with 
his knuckles in his eyes, for it appeared 
that he slept right there, and sure enough 
“Hannah Maria” was again ready to face 
the world. To my casual inquiry as to 
whether everything else was O. K. the 
man replied that he had given the car a 
careful looking over and found nothing 
further to repair. I looked all around the 





FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 
AMERICA’S GREAT CITIES 













Father Knickerbocker 
as paved much o 
Broadway,the most 
famous street in the 
world, with Creo- 
soted Wood Block, 
and is repaving 
most of lower New 
York with this 
“Silent, Everlast- 
ing’’ pavement. 














“See Wood Block on La 
Salle street,”” says Miss 
I. Wiil, 4 hicago. 
That city’s eany-traffic 
“Loop District” is be- 
ing repaved—this time 
with Creosoted Wood 
Block. 














Use the Silent, Everlasting Pavement In Your City—For Heavy 
Traffic; For Residence Thoroughfares 


CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


Why let your home city lag behind in the use of Creosoted Wood Block—the 
“Silent, Everlasting Pavement”? After experimenting for generations to get ideal 
street surfacing the leading cities of America, following the fead of those of Europe, 
are adopting Creosoted Wood Block as most nearly meeting the peculiarly exacting 
conditions of modern traffic. 

Clean, sanitary, acceptable to all kinds of motor traffic; humane for animals; 
doubly economical in its long life. 

t us cooperate with you to introduce or extend the use of Creosoted Wood 
Block in your city. Our newest literature (gladly sent free) will help you solve your 


paving problems. 
ASSOCIATION OF CREOSOTING COMPANIES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
Northern Life Bldg. Seattle, U. S. A. 











The prohibition problem—or the drink question, whichever way you 
prefer—in California is complicated by the presence of the grapevine. Some 
of the grapes are shipped to be consumed in their natural state; other grapes 
are dried and sold as raisins; still others are crushed and their juice is fer- 
mented into wine. 

The prohibition advocates maintain that all grapes can either be shipped 
green, can be dried into raisins or that their must can be transformed into 
non-alcoholic grape juice. Hence, so the drys maintain, the expurgation of 
the wine part of the grape industry will be painless and of ultimate benefit 
to the patient. 

The grape growers growl when they read the “dry” arguments. They 
stoutly and emphatically assert that hundreds of growers will be absolutely 
ruined, that thousands of others, whether table-grape or raisin producers, 
will be brought close to the brink of ruin if the manufacture and sale of wine 
is prohibited in California. 

In the October issue, SuNSET, after a careful analysis of actual conditions, 
will endeavor to present the unvarnished truth concerning the effect of pro- 
hibition on California’s grape industry. 
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Elbert Hubbard’s 


Ten Greatest Essays 


and THE FRA 
For Six Months $] 


These Essays include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In.Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in Booklet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “‘the most beautiful maga- 
zine in America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’ !’’—Hugh Chalmers. “*Particu- 
larly struck with THE FRA.’—Booker 
T. Washington. “Fine life and verve in 
it.""—William Marion Reedy. “Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.’’— 
Luther Burbank. ‘‘Editorials full of 
life and vim.’”’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’"’—David Starr 
Jordan. ‘“*Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.” —Hudson Maxim. 


Free Inspection Offer 


There is much to be gotten out of each 
one of Elbert Hubbard’s Ten Greatest 
Business Essays. You will enjoy them 
thoroughly. Send us your name and 
address and we will forward them to 
you for your inspection. If you decide 
to keep them (we know you will) send 
usa Dollar. The Essaysare yours and 


“The FRA” will be sent you every 


/ month for Six Months. 





| THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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garage for that man’s halo; but he must 
have built it into somebody’s car. 
Somewhat different was our experience 
in Elyria, Ohio, into which place we were 
towed one afternoon with a burnt-out 
connecting rod bearing (all my own fault). 
Here, after getting the top off the engine, 
the pan off the bottom, and the rod itself 
out, they discovered there was not an- 
other to be had in the town. I was 
obliged to take a trolley to Lorain, Ohio, 
where the local representative had the 
required part all right; but refused to 
part with it according to the price list 
that lay on his own counter. He simply 
knew I could not move a wheel without 
it, and I was obliged to pay whatever he 
demanded. Returning to Elyria, I left 
the part at the garage, according to agree- 
ment, and the following morning found 


| that the man who had worked on my car 


the previous day had been delegated to 
work on another car that came in after 
mine did. The boss was out—as he 
always is at such times. It was hours 
before he returned and started some one 
on my work. He, too, knew I could not 
start until he was good and ready to put 
a man on my car. It is all very similar to 
the old shoe clerk trick of getting one’s 
shoes off—and then waiting on other 
customers, only in the latter case one 
can re-shoe himself and depart; but in 
our case there was no such thing as 
putting a broken part back into an 
engine and making a_ successful de- 
parture. 

At one ‘time, near Erie, in mysterious 
distress, we stopped before the closed 
door of the first garage we came to. 
It was Sunday, and we required expert 
assistance; but after repeatedly pounding 
on the door a window opened above, and 
what proved to be the local garage man 
told us that he would not work—nor 
would he allow me to drive into his place 
and do the work myself. There was 
nothing for it but to make our way into 
an adjacent vacant lot, and under 
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threatening skies take the top off the en- 
gine, clean out the carbon, and grind the 
valves. It was dusk when the job was 
completed. The following morning we 
started eastward and were several miles 
on our way when all the old trouble broke 
out afresh. It simply could not be lost 
compression past the valve seat now; but 
what was it? About that time there 
approached from the opposite direction 
the very man who had refused to let me 
work in his garage, and again I appealed 
to him for help. * was Monday now, and 
he was a human being and receptive, 
then interested, and finally absorbed. 

And so you will find it as you make 

our way across our wonderful heritage. 
Whether you be gazing ahead through the 
dim aisles of a great forest reserve, or off 
into a boundless jumble of crags and can- 
yons from one of the Continental Divides, 
or yet over rolling slopes covered with 
standing grain, each phase of the crossing 
conveys to you its message, after its own 
species. By way of contrast, from the 
language of inanimate things, you come 
to look forward to the daily pause at 
some garage for supplies, and speculate 
as to the peculiarities of the vendor; who 
is always unknown, frequently interesting 
and occasionally chasshines 

Nor is the interest all yours. The 
Little Woman, too, has her own ideas on 
the subject. Her eyes rove to the win- 
dows, where often there is a wife and a 
responsive baby ready to wave an im- 
pulsive reply to her advances; nor does 
she pause there. She intuitively seeks 
out the young of every species; the soft 
eyed little calves, the plushy colts, the 
ubiquitous little piglets, or the scurrying 
broods of fluffy chickens. I doubt if one 
escaped her telescopic eye the whole way 
across. 

We may be natural born gasoline 
gypsies, and even incurable campers; but 
first and last, after all is said, we all— 
including the garage man and his little 
brood, are just as incurably—human. 














DRAWN BY J. ARGENS 


Gosh, mister, don’t send it there! 
I'll take «tif you don’t want tt. 
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Down in the picturesque 
old village section of New 


York, hidden away trom 
the onrush of commerce, lies 
“Our Square.” And all about it 
in attics and lofts and studios 
live a little colony of true 
Bohemians. At least Samuel 
Hopkins Adams makes them 
live in his charming stories 


about “Our Square.” The first 
one is “The Chair That Whispered,” 
which you will find in the August 26th 
issue, and others will follow at regular 
intervals in 


Colliers 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Here follow timely and 


the West, its lands and industries. 


The Sunset 


(" interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 

@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and coionization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 





BEST IN THE WEST 


The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific st and 
that tells the story. a a 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other. information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson od A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 


‘Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 




















European Plan $1.50 a day upward 
Breakfast 50c Luncheon 50c Dinner $1.00 
Q Most famous meals in United States J 
— = 





= 
| ¢ ACRIFICE SALE—Beautiful 
country home-—in the hills— 


45 acres of woods and running brooks—elevation 2250 ft. 
View of Mt. Tamalpais—View of Lick Observatory and 
entire valley—climate and water unsurpassed—10 room 
house new and modern—telephone, private electric light 
plant, all modern conveniences—billiard room. Boulevard 
all the way to the city—only 50 miles away—3 miles south 
of Saratoga—Quick action. 


Write M. C. Small, Moss Beach, Cal. 





























REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping.; Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacifie Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Cincinnati 
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Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


The Importance of the Rail 


Q. I wish to obtain information re- 
garding the section lying between Men- 
docino and Albion, in Mendocino county, 
California, on the Ukiah coast road, 
especially as to character of soil and to 
what adapted; whether suitable for stock 
raising, dairying, fruit raising, etc.; also 
as to probable market for produce.—I. C., 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


A. Concerning this district the College 
of Agriculture, University of California, 
expert reports as follows: 

“There is a great deal of land lying be- 
tween Mendocino and Albion commonly 
designated in that region “The Prairie.’ 
This land is bench land facing directly on 
the Pacific ocean. It is exceedingly 
shallow, the surface soil ranging from six 
to eight inches in depth, this surface soil 
underlain with an inert, clay-like sub- 
soil. The native growth is small, scrubby 
and indicative of poor soil conditions, 
which poor soil conditions are proved by 
analyses of samples taken from this region. 

“Tt is true that the condition here men- 
tioned is not a general one. This bench 
land is cut through by various small 
streams, and these small streams in their 
action through past years have deposited 
alluvial bench soils and as a consequence 
you will find patches varying from ex- 
ceedingly small areas to quite hen areas, 
of thoroughly good soil. In the neighbor- 
hood of Cuffey’s Cove there is a consid- 
erable amount of land of this character 
which in past years has been very much 
noted for its potato production. At 
Albion we find the running in of one of 
these cross streams, as previously noted, 
and just south of Albion we find the 
Navarro river cutting in, giving again 
conditions such as those here indicated. 
Running out of Albion there is a short 
railroad, a portion of the Northwestern 
Pacific, which in time will be continued 
to connect with the main line somewhere 
below Ukiah, at least so I am informed. 
From Albion to Wendling on this short 
main road we find a considerable amount 
of cut-over redwood land which may, at 
some time, have a value from a horti- 
cultural point of view if this railroad here 
sadscaied, finally cuts through. 

“At the present time some of the land 
through the general region is satisfactory 
for stock-raising and dairying and is being 
so used. The great bulk of the land, 


however, is undeveloped and I should be 


very loath to advise the use of this land 
for fruit raising because of the general 
rather shallow condition of the soil. As 
time advances, the better lands will no 
doubt be used more from the dairy and 
hog raising side than from the horticul- 
tural side. The development, however, 
of the whole region depends upon the 
development of rail transportation. The 
ocean transportation is uncertain, and 
because of the fact that there ave no 
closed harbors there, connection with 
coast-wise steamers is exceedingly dif_- 
cult. The handling of fruit and perishable 
products on the light coasting steamers 
is exceedingly rough work, and usuall 

results in the eaee of the product. We 
should not, at the present time, advise 
anything in the agricultural line in that 
neighborhood, save those products that 
can be removed to market at the least 
possible cost, this meaning dairy prod- 
ucts, beef animals, hogs, etc., and this 
line of work should not be undertaken 
without a full understanding of the 
transportation difficulties.” 


No More Good Land Free 


Q. I understand that railroad lands 
which were formerly owned by the South- 
ern Pacific in Oregon are to be opened for 
entry this fall. Can you tell me where it 
would be best for me to locate on this 
tract? I want, if possible, a quarter 
section near running water with good, 
level land and a part of it in timber. On 
what part of the tract could I obtain a 
quarter ‘section of this description, and 
how far from the railroad would I have 
to go? Also please tell me how I should 
go about filing on this land.—K. F. C., 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs. 


A. We have not been advised from 
Washington as to the conditions under 
which the agricultural land in the rail- 
road grant of the Oregon and California 
Railroad in Oregon will be thrown open 
to entry, but in the first place you should 
remember that this will not be homestead 
land. A minimum price will be put on 
every piece of land Fos open to entry 
and the applicant will have to pay this 
minimum for whatever land he may be 
able to obtain. So far no move has hem 
made to determine how the expected 
flood of applications shall be handled, 
and which applicants shall have priority. 

As to the quarter section of the char- 
acter you describe: we doubt whether 
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you will be able to obtain 160 acres of 
fertile land with running water close to the 


grant, parts suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, were sold by the railroad many 
years ago and at present the only land 
remaining to be disposed of is the timber 
land high up in the mountains, land al- 
most inaccessible, land which is very 
rugged and broken and which has only 
a very small stand of timber or no timber 
at all. 

Concerning these “agricultural lands” 
the Morning Register of Eugene, Oregon, 


“lt is nothing less than a crime to 


are to be opened. 

“The valuable farming lands in the 
0. & C. grant were sold off long ago, and 
with a few possible exceptions there are 
no quarter sections left on which a family 
without other resources could make a 
living. The bare, burned-off hills in the 
neighborhood of Vida are a sample of the 
‘agricultural’ lands that remain. 

“Tt is well, of course, to throw the lands 
open to entry, if they are wanted at $2.50 
per acre, but any one who starts to raise 
the long cry that here are a million acres 
of free homes for the people should be 
promptly strangled. The remaining 
lands of the Oregon & California grant 
are valuable chiefly for their timber, and 
land with timber on it is not open to 
entry.” 

You can see from this description given 
by people who are familiar with the tract 
that the chances to obtain a quarter sec- 
tion of the kind you want are exceedingly 
slim. 


Don’t Try the Impossible 


Q. Would you advise me to go to the 
vicinity of Kramer, California, to buy 
land upon which to do general farming 
and raise chickens? I understand that 
the land in the vicinity of Kramer is of 
good quality and can be had very reason- 
ably. Any information that you can give 
me about conditions in this district will 
be appreciated.—A. O., SEATTLE, WAsH- 
INGTON. 

A. This is in reply to your letter re- 
questing information about the district 
surrounding Kramer, California. 

Kramer lies in the northern part of San 
Bernardino county, California, in that 
section of the county lying within the 
Mojave Desert. Most of the land is 
fairly good and a great deal of it is ex- 
cellent soil. It lies at an elevation of 
about 4000 feet, and its climate is of the 
typical desert variety, that is, short mild 
winters with a good deal of wind and 
occasional snow but without much mois- 
ture of any kind, and with summers that 
are exceedingly hot and dry. The land is 
cheap and most of it can be bought from 
_ ranging from $4 to $10 per acre. 
esides, there are vast areas of public 
land which still can be had directly from 
the Land Office. 

The drawback, however, is the total 
lack of water. No irrigation water from 
subterranean sources has been developed 
in the Kramer district, and the indica- 
tions are that the drill would have to go 
down one to two thousand feet before 
water bearing gravel could be found, if 
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Low Fares 
East 





From Principal Points 
in California 


Round Trip 


Baltimore - - - =- = 


Boston =- =- = = = = = 112.70 
Chicago - = - - = = 72.50 
Colorado Springs - - = 55.00 
Dallas - - - - - = = 62.50 
Denver - - - - - = = 55.00 
Houston - =- =- = = = 62.50 
Kansas City - - - - = 60.00 
Memphis - - - - = = 70.00 
Montreal - - - - = = 110.70 
New Orleans - - - - - 70.00 
New York - - - =- = = 110.70 
Ogden - - - - - = = 40.00 
Philadelphia - - - - = 110.70 
Quebec - = = = = = 120.50 
St. Louis - - - - = = 70.00 
Salt Lake City - - - - 40.00 
Toronto - =- - - - = = 98.50 
Washington - - = = = = 108.50 


and other points. 


$110.70 to New York is good between 
New Orleans and New York by Southern 
Pacific’s Atlantic S. S. Line, with sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamers. 


Good on All Trains 


Pullman Standard and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 


Unexcelled 


Dining Car Service 


Stopovers Going and 
Returning 


Sale Dates 
Sept. 7, 8, 11, 12. 


Tickets will also be sold to Chattanooga,Tenn., 
September 11 and 12. 


Going Limit 15 days. 
Return Limit, October 31, 1916 








| without experience, 





| whether it can be done. 
| are men and women who have made a 











| 
Under these conditions it would be | 


useless for you to try to make a go of 
farming in the Kramer district. Between 
Kramer and Barstow and in the vicinity 
of Hinckley, water has been found in 


wells with a lift of 30 to 50 feet, but the | 


area of the water bearing gravels has not 
yet been delimited, and it is impossible 


to say whether the supply will hold up | 


under extensive pumping. 


One Acre, One Cow, One Bee— 
and Liberty 


Q. I am thinking of buying three- 
quarters of an acre, planted to apricot 
trees nine years old. The land is offered 
me for $900. The men who are selling 
the land say that I can make a good living 
on the tract if I plant vegetables between 
the trees, keep chickens or squabs or 
Belgian hares and raise everything I 
need, relying upon the sale of the apricots 


‘and the surplus products for cash. I am 


a stenographer and have $550 saved up. 
Would you advise me to buy the land? 
They say that a good man will teach me 
all about raising vegetables and chickens. 
Water for domestic purposes is piped to 
the land.—A. L. B., ALamepa, Cat. 


A. If you buy the land, you might as 
well arrange immediately for a monu- 
ment to mark the spot where your cash 
used to be before it departed. In the 
first place, you cannot raise vegetables 
and berries in any appreciable amount in 
an orchard unless you chop some of the 
trees down. In the second place you can- 
not raise vegetables without detec 
irrigation water except during late winter 
and early spring—if the rains are abun- 
dant. In the third place, you cannot raise 
vegetables, chickens, squabs or apricots 
unless you have 
plenty of capital so that costly mistakes 
won’t matter. 

Now.as to the financial aspects of the 
case. You do not say where the property 
is located, but we doubt whether the or- 
chard is worth $1200 an acre. Even if 
it were, you have insufficient capital for 
a right start. Suppose you pay down 
one third. That would leave you $250 
with which to build a house, furnish it, 


| build chicken or squab houses, stock 
them, to buy feed for the stock and -your- 


self and to keep the plant going during 
the period while you are waiting for the 
returns to begin. Figure out yourself 
Of course there 


start under worse conditions and carried 
the venture through successfully, but we 
reiterate that these successes are excep- 
tional and that the average inexperienced 
woman, totally ignorant of farming, of 
irrigation, of marketing, with insufficient 
capital and usually with insufficient 
strength, has no more chance to make a 
success in farming than she has in trans- 


lating Sanskrit without a dictionary. | 


Our advice would be to leave the apricot 
orchard severely alone, to take the sav- 
ings and put them into a good bond pay- 
ing 5 or 6 per cent interest or, if you 
insist upon going into business for your- 
self, to select a line with which you are 
fully familiar. 


= 
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—camp down 
at the beach 


Tillamook County Beaches— 


Neah-Kah-Nie Elmore Park 
Manzanita Saltair 
Classic Ridge Oceanlake 
Manhattan Beach Barview 
Lake Lytle Bayocean 
Rockaway Netarts 


Newport -—— Nye Beach, Agate Beach 


Bandon Beach Coos Bay 


HE Indians say the white man is always 
getting ready to enjoy life while the 
Indian enjoys life as he goes along. 
More and more we are beginning to realize 
that we will live longer and better lives and be 
happier if we take an occasional respite from the 
daily grind of business worries and social obliga- 
tions. There is real wisdom in the old proverb 
that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
We need relaxation. The bow that is always 
strung at last loses its elasticity. When you are 
mentally and physically weary of the toil, the 
turmoil and the tumult of the work-day world 
you will find that to get back to nature and so- 
journ for a while by the sea will restore your 
poise and vigor. The need for a change of en- 
vironment and for recreation is a real need. 
The very word, recreation, tells its own story. 
Recreation means to re-create, to create anew, 
to revitalize, and make strong. 


Why not spend your vacation this year at the 
sea coast? You will come back to your work 
with keener zest after spending a few days or 
weeks by the side of old ocean. 


Low Summer Fares are available and these 
materially reduce the cost of an outing trip. 
You can rent bungalows or tents at a reasonable 


price. 


Write for copy of illustrated 
booklets “‘Tillamook County 
Beaches,” “‘Newport” or 
“Coos Bay Country.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 


: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Southern Pacific 


——t 
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The Visitor 


(Continued from page 26) 


Hendon. Sheremembered old Tia’s words, 
“—it is not to your house the Visitor will 
come”’—and she wanted to help poor 
Blount. 

“Go and bring her in,” she said. She 
went up on the veranda and arranged the 
pillows on a wicker couch there. 

Blount came up the steps with a shawl- 
wrapped figure in his arms and laid it 
down among the pillows. 

“Take away those wrappings,” said 
Sallie. “Wait!” 

lt was drawing on to sunset. The day 

; dying gorgeously, swiftly. Every- 
She sre the light fell the shrubs and flowers 
bloomed to unreal beauty, everywhere a 
shadow crept its dusky mantle took on a 
darker hue. And the veranda was in 
shadow. 

“Ah Gow,” called Sallie, “you bring 
one piecee lamp topside.” 

She took the lighted lamp from the 
Chinaman’s hand at the door and placed 
iton the table. She looked at Blount who 
stood watching her every movement and 
then at the motionless swathed figure on 
the couch. 

“Now,” said Sallie. 

And Blount bent over the figure and 
unfastened the shawls. Sallie tipped the 
lamp shade so that the light fell full upon 
the couch. She had reason to believe she 
had not seen clearly before. The un- 
shaded light made things brighter but 'no 
different. 

Mrs. Hendon was not very adequately 
clothed though Ignatius Blount in his 
fashion had done what he could. Her 
body shone like silver in the lamplight. 
She was a leper white as the moonflood in 
which she had disported herself the night 
before, and hideous as a leper of some 
years’ standing 

Blount lade at Sallie and moved his 
hands aimlessly, apparently with some 
idea of replacing the shawls. Then his 
head dropped on his breast, his voice came 
to Sallie as if, from a long distance, a man 
called, spent with physical exhaustion 
and mental anguish, 

“Help, help,’ Blount panted. “Help, 
help, help!” 

Sallie lowered the shade over the lamp. 
She replaced the shawls though she kept 
her face turned away when she did so. 

She struck Ignatius Blount sharply on 
the shoulder. “Hold up,” she said. “‘Keep 
yourself together, don’t let go now. I am 
going for help.” 

(“There was never the least doubt in 
my mind what to do,” she said to me, 
when she told me this story.) 

Out of the back gate on the other side 
of the yard she entered the crooked path 
to the jungle and ran along it swiftly in 
the growing light of the moon. Straight 
on she hurried to the house of Totaru. 

There Sallie wasted no time in explana- 
tion. She knew the inhabitants of the 
jungle too well for that. What she told 

otaru was that Tia must come and take 
the Visitor away. Totaru looked back at 
her benefactress and shook her head. 

“Tia can call the Visitor,” she whis- 
pered. “She cannot take It away. 
Only—” she stopped abruptly but her 
meaning was quite clear. It was plain she 
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Can You Do As Well As The 


Sacramento County Farmer? 


The chief difference between Sacramento County and other farming 
districts, particularly in the East and Middlewest, is that here Nature 
tries to outdo herself to aid the farmer. The Sacramento farmer 
farms with the elements, not against 
them. Everything is in his favor 
—rich soil, splendid climate, an 
abundance of water. 


The Sacramento farmer is not 
bound down by climatic condi- 
tions to a few ordinary crops. He 
can grow what suits his fancy, 
from barley to rice, from apples 
to oranges, from onions to olives, 
from strawberries to figs. 


The accompanying table prepared 
by Fred C. Brosius, Deputy 
County Horticultural Com- 
missioner of Sacramento County, 
shows average profits from some 
of the crops grown in this county: 


Product Average Profit 
GON, sah aie Bae. t eg oetiee $ 25 to$ 40 
PIES Sig ooo isn wces oe ede . $100 to $200 
Apricots........ ek teen . $ 75 to $200 
pS reer rr se . $ 75 to $150 
MNO 5 8c.bc cin 50's Wea Hee aaens $ 45 to$ 90 
Beets (sugar)... . re .. $ 40 to$ 80 
MTNINN a ic 5 6 6:8:0010 viaetaceeearete $ 75 to $200 
WN ov hots cance Seaeies . $100 to $200 
Grape (table) a....0. cde ecccee e's $ 75 to $225 
Cipmmen Cerne << oi5.5 ve wnsnesG4s $ 60 to$ 75 
Grapes (raisin)................ $ 50 to $150 
GHOMON. 2. oc ce ees ae . $100 to $200 
MUNN 25. oe eect ecco pastes $100 to $300 
OUR. ce cee eveeeer reso $150 to $400 
Grape Fruit or Pomelloes....... $100 to $300 
CSG fe ys hn wats tae ee $100 to $250 
Prunes (dried). . cc eeeeeesess $100 to $400 
rr Mega eae . $150 to $500 
DR Io tc cxiveecae eens . $ 75 to $200 
| Spe peeerrrera rma Se 
Bice teers: RE yo ..... $100 to $400 
Ce eres 


Do the crops which you are rais- 
ing bring you as much profit? 


SACRAMENTO: COUNTY 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an area of 988 
square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance of water for irrigation 
purposes, both river supply and underground; ample competition rail and water 
transportation, which makes low shipping rates; the very best of schools; social 
life all that could be desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the County. 





Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of 
farming interests you and ask us all the questions you 
want answered. We have special investigators, farm 
advisers, experts in all lines ready to help the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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You know these trade-marks 
through National Periodical 
Advertising 


Before the ‘days of national 
advertised trade-marks, com- 
petition was based almost en- 
tirely upon the price of goods 
to the middleman. The con- 
sumer had nothing to say about 
it. 


The richest manufacturer 
could crowd out all of his 
lesser competitors by reduc- 
ing prices temporarily below 
cost—thereby forcing them to 
sell out to him or go into bank- 
ruptcy—then he had a real 
monopoly and could cheapen 
quality and raise prices as 
much as he saw fit. When 
competition developed again, 
he could repeat the process— 
and he not only could do these 
things, but he did do them. 


There can be no monopoly 
in advertising; therefore, to- 
day one manufacturer stands 
as good a chance as another to 
win favor for his trade-mark, 
so long as he backs up his ad- 
vertising and his trade-mark 
with quality. And the trade- 
mark makes the consumer the 
deciding factor in all pur- 
chases, because it enables him 
to identify the goods. Trade- 
marks, and the advertising 
that makes them known, are 
the two things that do most 
to standardize qualities, per- 
manently reduce prices, and 
prevent commercial piracy. 


Trade-marks and _ national 
advertising are the two great- 
est public servants in business 
today. Their whole tendency 
is to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 


SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE 
NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 











feared to speak further and Sallie saw by 
her eyes that help was a thing she could 
not render. 

“Let Tia call Him,” said Sallie, hardily 
in the native. Totaru shook her head and 
her brown face went gray in terror. 

“I would speak with Tia,” said Sallie. 
And she saw that Tia was within the bam- 
boo house and preferred not to appear. 

Sallie pene beneath the low doorway 
and none too soon. For Tia was wriggling 
through a convenient hole at the back of 
the house. Now, what Sallie Lombard 
did to persuade that old native woman to 
help her she did with her hands and in 
silence. I do not know what it was. Sallie 
has lived down there a long time and 
when she omits details I have learned not 
to ask pointed questions. 

(“I was quite sure,” she said to me with 
a simplicity I have since come to think as 
rather awful, ‘‘a god is always more merci- 
ful than the people he serves. And Blount 
seemed to have such confidence I’d help 
him, too.”’) 

At last Totaru put a hand upon the 
tense muscles in Sallie’s forearm. 

“She will speak now,” she whimpered. 

Sallie took away her hands and Posen: 
helped Tia to sit up. After two or three 
gasps the old woman spoke in a dry, shrill 
whisper like a cricket in a rotten tree 
stump. 

“Tf it is not His will,” said she. 

“Let the calling be on my head, then,” 
interrupted Sallie. “Speak, Tia, that I 
may prepare.” 

“Tt must be before dawn,” said Tia and 
ceased. Sallie turned and fled along the 
winding moonlit pathway even to her 
own veranda where Blount stood and the 
shaded lamp threw a subdued glow on the 
wicker couch and the shawls that covered 
up the terrible, blank place where beauty 
should have been. 

Quickly she placed the cocoanut husks 
she had brought in a pan beside the 
couch, fetched butter, placed a generous 
spoonful upon the heaped up husks and 
poured cocoanut oil over it all. She filled 
to the brim with the same rare delicacy a 
cocoanut shell she placed beside the pan. 

“Have you a match?” she said to Igna- 
tius Blount. 

The man stared. Sallie thrust a cold 
hand that was not clean into the pocket 
of his white coat. She struck the match, 
set it to the little heap in the pan beside 
the couch and the flame leaped up and 
licked at the shawls. The sudden flare 
aroused Blount to some semblance of 
action but Sallie seized his hand. 

“Down here,” she whispered hurriedly, 
“here, beside me.” 

Blount looked about him bewildered. 
On the top step of the veranda an old 
woman lay upon her face. Down among 
the flowers three others were prostrated. 
Blount stared and lifted his hand to rub 
his eyes. But Sallie Lombard caught it 
before he could touch his face. 

“Down here,” she commanded. “On 
your knees, on your face!” 

And Blount went down because she told 
him to. 

“Tt is of no use for me to tell what hap- 
pened then,” Sallie said to me. “You 
would not believe it. I do not expect you 
to. Besides to think of it makes me feel 
tired. We stayed there on our knees for 
such a long time.” 

At last the queer whispering whine of 
the old women died away and Sallie ven- 


tured to raise her head. They were all 
gone. So was the Kingsmill chauffeur 
from Peter Blackstone’s fine car that 
stood unlighted and deserted before the 
cream-colored gate. The fire was burned 
out, the cocoanut shell that Sallie had 
filled with butter stood empty beside the 
blackened pan. It still wanted an hour or 
two of dawn and the world was very still. 

Sallie touched Ignatius Blount’s arm 
and, with the help of the table, drew her- 
self stifly to her feet. Blount staggered 
up and turned to her the face of a child 
in nightmare. He seemed afraid to look 
anywhere else on the veranda. But Sallie 
pointed to the wicker couch. 

“Look, you must look,” she said. 

She told me her throat and tongue were 
frightfully dry and nothing, not even her 
own body, seemed real. 
Hendon on the couch was beautiful 
enough to be a dream. She was sleeping 
easily and sweetly, one little hand doubled 
beneath her dimpled chin, her glorious 
red hair all tumbled about her and little 
crystal beads of perspiration shining 
across her white forehead and about her 
slightly pouting red lips. 

aries stared. He looked at the bla~k- 
ened remains of the little fire, the emp 
cocoanut shell. He stared at Sallie hold. 
ing to the table and pointing and he saw 
some blood upon her outstretched hand. 
It seems it was that that started him into 
a perfectly outrageous fit of hysterics. 
He had held up well until that moment. 

Sallie dragged him out into the back 
yard and turned the hose on him. And it 
struck her as she did so that she had gone 
on her knees before a heathen god to save 
another woman’s body and soul and that 
she had been confident from the first be- 
cause he had looked so wise and kind, 
blinking betore the fire in the jungle path 
the night before, and so had disgraced 
herself as 4 Christian forever. Somehow 
the thought made her laugh, the noise 
Blount made spluttering and fighting with 
the water made her laugh the more. 
Then she began to weep and still retained 
enough commonsense to turn the hose 
upon herself. 

“Mr. Blount,” she said, facing him wet 
and dripping, superbly supported by the 
Good Little Gods she daily made sacrifice 
before, “I think we will both be the better 
for something to eat.” 

At dawn Mrs. Hendon awoke. She was 
sleepy and tired. 

“Susan,” she called loudly. “Susan, 
bring me some soda water. Oh, what a 
head for New Year’s day!” 

Sallie came to her side with coffee. 
“Sorry there’s no soda water,” said she. 
“But if you will drink this I think one of 
my dresses will do for you and Mr. Blount 
is waiting to take you back to Plantation 
Eugenie.” 

Mrs. Hendon took the coffee and looked 
her over with airy insolence. 

“And who are you, my good woman, 
and what am I doing here, pray?” 

Sallie ignored the first part of her 
speech. She said she felt she had a right 


“There was an accident,” she said. 
“My room is right in here.” 
rs. Hendon laughed heartily at the 
clothes when she put them on. She said 
they must have been made from pictures 
in a fashion book. 
But they did not go out to Plantation 
Eugenie again though Blount was ready 
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with the car. He looked much better 
than on the evening before. He wanted 
to take Sallie’s hand but she stood off 
from him. He wanted to make some pro- 
testations of gratitude and Sallie shut him 





up. 

Pre you think about it at all, Mr. 
Blount, I am quite sure you will realize 
there can be no question of gratitude be- 
a, two for what happened last 
night. 

So Ignatius Blount went out to the car 
the terrified Kingsmill chauffeur had left 
behind and waited for Mrs. Hendon. And 
she was about to take her seat by his side 
when there appeared the whole party re- 
turning to the Spindrift. Turned out, more 
or less politely, Sallie surmised, by: Mr. 

) Peter Blackstone. And afterward thissur- 

| mise proved to be correct. The Spindrift 

) sailed that evening with the tide. 

| Plenty of stories came from Plantation 
Eugenie concerning the festive two weeks 
but not even a hint of the house-party’s 
having terminated without great regret Ye rs 
on the part of both visitors and host. As Es Sg : ; ' 
for the inhabitants of the jungle they all j ; % gh 
knew—whatever there was to know—and a 

| remained silent or spoke solely among 
themselves as is the way with oll deecllets 

| in secret places. 

“Of course, there were a lot of explana- 
tions to be made among the Spin- 

© drifters,” Sallie said to me. “I don’t 
know what they did there, I’m sure. You 
} see |’ve a new wicker couch, cushions and 
all, and I’ve always hoped hateful Peter 
was not paid for those lovely shawls I 
burned. Well, her beauty was saved that 
she might accumulate great wealth there- 


ee 
pray BT 


ee 


The Fresno Farmer Has All 


the Conveniences of the City 





by, but I see her new married name is not 
Blount.” 

She looked thoughtfully at the picture 
in the magazine and I looked at her. 
was wondering if the Good Little Gods 
had seized upon that tragic moment to 
ag their miracle with Ignatius Blount. 

SO: 

“Sallie,” I said, “of course, what you 
have told me—oh, everything, about the 


Here farm life has been robbed of its isolation and hardships. The modern farmer 
may sit on his porch and welcome the newsboy, the butcher, the grocer, the baker, 
who come with their daily deliveries. The mail is brought to his door. The tele- 
phone puts him in immediate touch with his neighbor. Electricity lights his home 
and lightens his work. He speeds to the city over smooth paved highways. His 
children are sure of every modern educational advantage. 

The Fresno farmer is not the slave of “broad acres.” He farms small parcels— 
ten, twenty or thirty acres—and he makes more money from his small ranch than 
does the Eastern or Middlewestern farmer from his quarter section. 

Let us tell you why twenty Fresno acres are worth more to you than eight times 
that much land elsewhere. Whether you grow fruit, understand dairying or are a 


god COMMER, and all—of course, that is not general farmer we can prove that there are big opportunities for you here. 
truer Write for full free information and illustrated literature. 


“Oh, no,” replied Sallie, absently—she 
was still studying, the photograph—“L Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


merely stated what happened, that is all.” 

or Sanger Chamber of Commerce, Sanger; Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coalinga; Selma Chamber 
of Commerce, Selma; Clovis Chamber of Commerce, Clovis; Reedley Chamber of Commerce, Reedley; 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce, Kingsburg; Fowler Chamber of Commerce, Fowler; Parlier Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Parlier; Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City; Riverdale Chamber of 
Commerce, Riverdale; Laton Chamber of Commerce, Laton; Kerman Chamber of Commerce, Kerman; 
Orange Cove Chamber of Commerce, Orange Cove; Caruthers Chamber of Commerce, Caruthers; 
Squaw Valley Chamber of Commerce, Squaw Valley. 


MOTOR TOURISTS! FRESNO IS THE GATEWAY TO YOSEMITE 


























One Million Dollars 
DO YOU NEED ||| -t:%SEALBEACH casas. 


Pro) Val Risi Investigate—Buy Now 
For Quick ProfitGet Opinion of Sunset Mag. 


ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG CO. 
809 Haas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


mapro AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Henolula and 
Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 
21 days from San Francisco (Sept. 5, 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 7). Re- 
turn Ist class, $887.50; 2d class, $225.00; including China, 
Japan, 1st class, $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00, Folders free. 
fi. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y., or Oceanic 8, 8. Co., 675 


SYDNEY snort tune 


a bait casting rod, a crackerjack 
reel, lamp, tool kit, cook kit, com- 
pass or Thermos bottle? This 
sportsman’s equipment we are 
giving away all but free with a 
year’s subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM. Write for circular. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
461 8th Ave. Dept. F New York City 




















ORAWN BY GUS MEINS 


Imagination 
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BRAE MAR 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LANGARA 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
RELIGIOUS NON-SECTARIAN 


These institutions are unexcelled on the Pacific Coast 
for locations, buildings, staff and cultural standards. 
Both schools maintain physical directors. Combining 
the most thorough Academic training and possessing 
the charaatedatle features of the leading American 
and British Residential Schools. Schools are entirely 
seperate, being located in different parts of Shaugh- 
= Heights overlooking the Residential part of the 
ity 


For Calendar and particulars of either school 
cRAE 


ress D 


WESTERN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


VANCOUVER, B. C. CANADA 














Typewriting 


-LEARN AT HOME 
—NEW EASY WAY 


A revolutionary new method. 
Simple, easy, brings amazing re- 
sults. Gymnastic Finger Training 
is the secret. You quickly use ail 
your fingers, write without watch- 
ingkeys,gainunprecedented speed. 
80 to 100 Words a Min. GUARANTEED 
Only Ten Easy Lessons. Spare time. 

No interference with regular work. 
First day shows results. If tomy tm: big salary-increase cer- 
tain, Low cost. Easy te’ Results absolutely guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. For stenographers and all type- 
writer users. Send for 48-page big free book which illustrates 
and explains all. Postal will do, but write today ——NOW! 


Tulloss School of Typewriting, 8309 College Hill, Springfield, O. 








Good memory is absolutely 
NG sesential to success, for Memory 
Pert is Power. Test 
your memory! } will 
bend ‘ou Free my Copy- 


bed nosntra. 
tion feat, also 0 Free Free iligatrated 


to Rem: meee le 
with Self. f-Confidence, Ready 


eenttenas School “708 Hearst f ie teen 


evelon 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now ‘Wwe WILL Not give you any GRAND 
PRIZE or 8 lot of Free sturr if you 
answer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
make you RICH IN A WEEK. But if you 
are anxious to develop your talent 
{] with a successful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6e in stamps for portroto of car- 
toons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE, and let 
us explain. 
THE W. L, EVANS coor ~ Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., EVELAND, 0. 

















PREPAREDNESS 
THE GIRL FROM 


ST. ELIZABETH SCHOOL 


(Episcopal) 
will invariably hit the mark in body, mind 
and character, 

How and why is explained in the school 
folder sent upon application. 

Special rates for summer session, 

MT, WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 


age | aa 
Milentiona 


Writers! 
A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR YOU 


I read, criticise, revise and suggest possible markets for 
short stories, timely articles, at reasonable rates. Only 
exceptional stories and book manuscripts handled and 
published. Books manufactured and distributed at right 

ices. Warren T. Potter, 511-12 Baker-Detwiler 
Butidiny, Los Angeles, California. 
What Is It 


Wiingyout SL AMMER? 


When you are held back by FAULTY SPEECH, Fear and Failure to 
talk when conditions demand? I was myself thus afflicted for 
over 30 years and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL 
METHOD of treatment never fails tocure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. Write or call for full particulars. 
William E, Bassett, Principal and Instructor 
The Bassett Inst., Nevada Bank Bidg., 14 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 



























CASH PAID FOR DRAWINGS 


Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes or illustrations; 
student and practicing artists send for trial subscription to 
Student-Illustrator, 3 months, 25 cents; practical instruc- 
tions, advice, suggestions, examples and interesting articles 
on art work in all branches; $1 a year; worth $10. 


STUDENT-ILLUSTRATOR, . 
Schwartz Bldg. Dept. R. Washington, D. C. 


STUDY HOME 


With a Western School, Every city is 
crowded with untrained men and women, 
working for a bare living, while thousands 
of business firms are constantly looking for, 
and will pay good salaries to trained help. 
Why don’t you let us prepare you for promotion? 
. Have helped thousands of others. Sixty home- 

~ gtudy courses, Write for free catalog today. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


The Eleanor Miller School 


of Expression and Music. joes, Dramatic Art, 
Literature, Voice, Violin, Piano. 
Address: Principal, Eleanor Miller School 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


CastillejaSchool for Girls 


A lited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION AND ACADEMY 


Art, Dramatics, Aesthetic Dancing, Literary Interpretation, Voice, 
Story Telling, Public Speaking and Written Expression. Academy, 
College Preparatory and Home Makers courses. School opens Oct. 
8rd. Write for catalogue. 1534 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 






































“SPARE HOUR 
MONEY” 





Don’t waste your spare moments. Turn 
them into cash. Write for particulars 
about our money-earning plan for 
students. Liberal commissions on new 
and renewal subscriptions. Address 
Circulation Department, Sunset Mag- 
azine, San Francisco. 














A Complete 
Vacation for $7.50 


(Continued from page 36) 


Every safeguard is put around the morals 
of the young people. No liquor is al- 
lowed on the grounds. Lights must be 
out at nine-thirty every night. Loud, 
coarse or vulgar speech is cause for im- 
mediate discharge. These, in a general 
way, are the rules. 

But the most important and most in- 
teresting regulation concerns the duties 
of democracy: every man, woman and 
child in the camp must contribute «an 
equal share of labor for its upkeep. This 
regulation not only maintains a demo- 
cratic spirit in the camp but it tends +o 
keep away those people who are seeking 
something for nothing—citizens able to 
afford vacations at current market rates 
but not above accepting cut-rates from a 
municipality concerned with the needs of 
a wholly different class. The matron or 
superintendent assigns the duties, and 
they are distributed by cabins. For 
example, the bulletin board will run some- 
thing like this: 


WEDNESDAY WORK. 


Setting breakfast table and doing 
MENOS 5 v.45 Cabins 22 and 46 
Dinner the same. . Cabins 17 and 32 
Supper the same..Cabins 4 and 51 
Cleaning up camp.Cabins gand 12 


AVRIL WOEK <5. 5-4-6 Cabins 2, 5, 13, 17, 41 
Firewood for 
campfire....... Cabin 38 


These orders are positive and final, 
although a good excuse may be presented 
to the officials, who have kindly ears. I 
was told that it is very unusual to find a 
shirker in the camp and that he usually 
ends by being shamed into diligence and 
industry by the zeal of the others. The 
result is that everything is done smoothly, 
on time, effectively and without loss of 
motion. The paid employees of the camp 
are very few. And it will be observed 
that the duties are so light as to be negligi- 
ble, so far as the campers are concerned. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? Cast your 
eye about you and see whether there 
isn’t somewhere within easy access of 
your city a bit of woods, or a mountain 
flat or canyon, or an island in the river, 
or a lakeshore stretch where you could do, 
as a city, what Los Angeles is doing. 
Take your limousine or your one-cylinder 
automobile or spend ten cents in carfare 
and go slumming in the congested parts 
of your city, then close your eyes and 
imagine those pallid, heat-worn children 
and those work-wrung mothers with two 
weeks of the healing balm of God’s out- 
of-doors laid upon them. Back your city 
fathers into a corner and ask them for a 
commission and a few dollars with which 
to make the start. If you haven’t enough 
data, impose on these good-natured and 
eminently efficient gentlemen of the Los 
Angeles ec Commission, Normal 
Center Building, Los Angeles. Write 
them for details and then prove to Los 
Angeles that she is not the only city that 
can point proudly to her summer camp 

and say: “There is the greatest factor 
for good in all our municipal activities.” 
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Interesting 
Westerners 


(Continued from page 29) 


market, which should be left on grass a 
while longer, and which should be placed 
on dry feed. She can tell any of them 
which way to mend a fence or build a 
shed or buy a carload of supplies. 

Care of the ranch devolves upon her 
through the crop and harvesting seasons 
because her husband has to be out on the 
road. Her husband has never found it 
necessary to hire a manager for the ranch 
when he is away, because he long ago 
learned that he couldn’t find a better 
manager than Mrs. Lillie. 

Although, if one would stop to think, 
he would readily understand that such a 
large estate could not be managed with- 
out careful organization, the business 
methods employed on the Lillie Ranch 
are rather surprising at first. The mis- 
tress, from her desk, reaches for a tele- 
phone and tells her own private operator 
to connect her with -a certain stable or 
tenant house. In a moment she is getting 


B over the phone a carefully prepared report 


as to how some special work is progressing. 

She hangs up the telephone and reaches 
for the ticker tape—this ranch has a 
ticker, just as any broker’s office would. 
It informs her that medium-weight grass 
cattle are going up on the market. She 
determines immediately that the rise will 
continue past the next day. Back she 
goes to the telephone again. She gets one 
station and gives orders for a certain num- 
ber of steers to be rounded up at once. 
Then she telephones to the railroad sta- 
tion at Pawnee for cars to be put in readi- 
ness. Other directions hurry a sufficient 
force of men to the place of work. In the 
briefest imaginable time the cattle are on 
their way to the Oklahoma City, or possi- 
bly Chicago, Kansas City or St. Louis 
stock-yards. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
ranch, however, is not its great size or its 
business system, or the elegance of the 
“ranch house.” It is found in the big 
herd of buffaloes, over 200 pure-blood, 
fine-coat beasts. They represent an am- 
bition of Major Lillie to preserve for pos- 
terity this typical animal which was 
rapidly becoming extinct, yc of the 
rapacity of hunters. In this ambition 
Mrs. Lillie has joined with especial in- 
terest. It is her opinion that there is 

eat profit in buffalo raising for the 

uture. She is even hopeful that several 
ranches can be induced to get together ia 
the business of raising them. By furnish- 
ing a range of 20,000 to 25,000 acres, she 

lieves sufficient range would be pro- 
vided. No small rancher, of course, could 
do much toward breeding the creatures. 
She believes that a plentiful supply of 
buffaloes would help diminish the cost of 
lving. Their meat is edible, even pre- 
ferred by many who have grown accus- 
tomed to it. In the early days, before 
they were killed by the thousands, they 
furnished food for the pioneers and their 
hides furnished apparel. She believes, 
with others, that a successful cross be- 
tween them and beef cattle will yet be 
obtained, and that this will be a thing of | 
the highest commercial value. 

Rosert H. Mou tron. 
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Farm Lands For Sale 


Patents 





Virginia, N. C., W. Va., and Ohio Farms at 
$15.00 per acre and up offer big value for the price. 
Best climate, markets, schools and. transportation. 
Good land and neighbors. Write F. H. LaBaume, 
Agri. alec N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade, Roanoke, Va. 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. yeorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, ‘Dz Cc. 





Wi hishianite tad 


Work for Everybody—Our plan itis to sell 
good land to the workingman close to steady work. 
We give easy terms and help you make good. 
Circular free. H.C. Peters, Central Bldg., Seattle. 


C _ a Land 


Fortune invites you to invest at Los Angeles 
Harbor—the seaport of the Southwest. C. J. Col- 
den, 705 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Agents Wanted 


Every Home on Farm, in small town or 
suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as 
bright as electric. Tested and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading Universities. Awarded 
Gold Medal. One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos earning $100 
to $300 per month. No Capital Required ; we furnish 
goods on time to reliable men. Write quick for 
sample lamp for free trial, distributor's proposition 
and secure appointment in exclusive territory. 
Address Mantle a Co., 639 Aladdin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., or 639 Aladdin Bldg., Portland, Ore. 








Agents—Your opportunity is right here to 
establish a business of your own. We finance you 
on the biggest money making line of Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils and Specialties in America. We 
are original manufacturers of Aluminum Ware. 
Our sales plan enables you to call on customers by 
appointment only. Our men are cleaning up $40.00 
to $100.00 a week. Free Sales Course teaches you. 
Big Agents Monthly Magazine free. If you are 
strong enough to stand prosperity, send us a postal 
today and secure your choice of territory. Div. 
M. Y. American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 





Salesmen_ selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, g, general store trade can do bi 
business with our new live pocket side line. A 
merchant’s towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold 
goods. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. ~ Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. C ooeaee. Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. 

Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in — offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers.” a & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C 











Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books 
ye list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 

I help you market your invention. Advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted 


The way to get a Gov't job ‘Is through the 
Washington Civil Service School. We prepare you 
and you get a a sages or we guarantee to refund 
your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, President, 
Washington, D. C., for Book FK914 telling about 
292,296 Gov't Positions with lifetime employment, 
short hours, sure pay, | regular vacations. 











Write news items a and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 452 St. Louis, Mo. 

















M: iscellaneo us 


Australian | Black Opals—We are headq uarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Cash for Coupons. We buy, sell, or exchange 
all kinds of cigar, cigarette, tobacco, grocery, and 
trading stamps. Levy & McKaye Coupon Ex- 
change Station. 204 Mercantile Place (upstairs), 
Los Angeles. Oldest and most reliable Coupon 
House on the Coast. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plays. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details sent Free to beginners. 
tend your ideas. Producers League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo 











San Francisco: The EMPORIUM 


Los Angeles 


Indianapolis, L. S, Ayres & Co. ; 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38th St. ; 


9 other offices in Florida and Cuba; Bretton Woods, N. 
House; Portsmouth, N. H., The Wentworth Hotel. 


Send stamp with mail inquiry. 





Sask Mr. Foster 
TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about 
travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries from tourists or residents 
will receive careful and considerate attention. 


Ask, Mr. Foster 


§ The ANGELUS HOTEL 
{ J. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ; 
Barney Co.; Cleveland, The Higbee Co.; Minneapolis, L. S. Donald 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 14th St. ; 
H., The Mount Washington Hotel; 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


You are invited to 


Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts.; 
Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 
Manchester, Vt., The Equinox 


: Philadelphi 





Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
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There’s not a man in America who 
doesn’t need an Accurate Watch 





HE trouble is 
that there seems 
to be an eternal 


hope in the breast of 
every man that he will 
be lucky enough to get a 
cheap watch that will 
keep good time. . It isn’t 
done. 

A really good watch is the finest piece of 
mechanism known. Its adjustments are so 
close that there is very little variation in its 
157,680,000 beats in a year. The balance will 
travel 3,732 miles in one year on a single drop 
of oil, These almost-human workings of a 
watch are the result of the efforts of the best 
skilled workmen, who spend months in minutely 
adjusting and fitting the various parts of the 
mechanism, and to see that it is so jeweled with 
the finest precious rubies as to prevent friction 
and wear on constantly moving parts. 

Before you can ever own a truly accurate 
watch you must make up your mind to pay 
enough for it. The men you know who carry 
reliable watches did not get them for the price 
of a pair of shoes—they paid the price of a good 
suit of clothes. 

Your jeweler will tell you that this is true. 
Also, when you buy a high grade watch you are 
guaranteed against disappointment, not only 
by the maker; but every jeweler cheerfully gives 
to the buyer of a good watch a lot of service in 
the way of adjustments, etc., that it would be 
absurd for him to waste on a poor movement. 

In fact no class of dealer in the world gives as 
much service with a worth-while purchase as 
the retail jeweler. 

How much do you suppose a railroad con- 
ductor, engineer or brakeman pays for his 
watch? Rarely under $25.00. Frequently as 
high as $75.00. 

And these watches are jounced around on 
trains, subjected to quick changes of heat and 
cold, shaken up in stops and starts, and jolted 
in “hop offs” and “hop ons’”—and still they 
keep accurate time, year after year. That’s 
because they were good watches to start with. 
Every two weeks a railroad time inspector 
checks them up. Occasionally he may move the 
seconds hand forward or back just a few sec- 
onds, to make their time absolutely correct, but 
even this is not always necessary. 

If the watch refuses to keep time within cer- 
tain strict standards, it is taken out of service 


and the railroad man has to buy himself a new 
one. This seldom happens. Railroad men 
choose their watches so it won’t happen. Now 
does it signify anything to you that railroad 
men who buy their own watches, prefer to buy 
the Hamilton Watch? 

The Hamilton is not the only watch accepted 
for railroad service, by any means. Yet a can- 
vass of any group of railroad men (large enough 
to strike a national average) will show a major- 
ity of them carrying Hamiltons. 

When you are sufficiently weary of a watch 
that won’t keep time, and have made up your 
mind to buy a real timekeeper to carry for the 
balance of your life, go to your jeweler and tell 
him so. 

Ask him to show you some of his good watches 
and tell you why they are better. 

He will show you Hamilton Watches at $25.00, 
$28.00, $32.50, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, $70.00 up 
to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k 
heavy gold case. He can sell you Hamilton 
movements alone to fit your present watch case 
for as low as $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) and they 
are accurate, guaranteed watches with the price 
in plain figures on the box. 

If you want to know more of the simple logic 
of buying # good watch 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
**The Timekeeper’”’ 


It shows all Hamilton Models for men and women, 
explains the meanings of technical watch terms and 
throws a flood of light on the problem of buying and 
owning a watch that will really keep accurate time. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 2 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The master painters of America are entitled to the 
master brush of the world. The highest award for brushes 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition—Gold Medal was awarded to 


RUBBERSET BRUSHES | 


TRADE MARK 


RUBBERSET Brushes are made to enhance the 
skill and artistry of the painter. To promote his 
progress toward the complete mastery of his 
work. RUBBERSET Brushes are made by the 
RUBBERSET patented machinery. These _pat- 
ented machines for forming a solid bed of 
rubber around the base of the bristles are 
owned solely by the RUBBERSET COMPANY. 
The bristles are mot stuck in with metal, rosin, 


cement, glue or pitch, but held forever in vu 
canized hard rubber which cannot rust out 
boil out, rot out or deteriorate in any othe 
way and loosen the bristles. Some imitatio 
brushes are stamped with words intended te 
deceive but only brushes stamped _ thus: 
RUBBERSET— on the ferrule, the ban 
around the base of the bristles, 

are actually RUBBERSET. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


. A. T. CO. , Props.) 





